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Foreword. 


ROFESSOR POLLARD has already drawn attention to the 
fact that ‘‘ In Germany there are to-day some two hundred 
regular periodical publications exclusively devoted to his- 
torical research ; in England there.is one.’’ We are all in- 
debted to The English Historical Review and its Scottish 

namesake for extremely valuable information, but their pages are 
obviously addressed to the scholar of ripe erudition. The total lack of 
an organ for the student and the teacher explains the appearance of 
History, No. 1 of which is now before you. 


It is somewhat remarkable that a magazine with so useful an aim 
has not made its appearance until now. Is it because workers in the 
particular branch of knowledge which it represents are not sufficiently 
interested in what their colleagues, known and unknown, are doing? 
This can scarcely be the solution of the problem, if for no other reason 
than that the student who is unaware of the trend of current research 
and thought cannot hope to be other than a dismal failure—worse, 
indeed, for to propagate untruth is to commit crime. 


The pursuit of History, although an individual matter to some 
extent, can never be entirely so. Co-operation is an important factor in 
the industrial world; and a similar principle must be more widely recog- 
mised by both elementary and advanced scholars if they are not to be 
altogether superseded by their German colleagues. A glance at the 
many distinguished names which appear below will suffice to prove that 
there are plenty of willing brains to further such a policy. A little 
guidance is worth a great deal of promiscuous reading. To publish 
original articles of practical importance to those who have the welfare 
and training of others as their sphere of influence in the workaday world, 
to note discoveries made at home and abroad likely to throw light on our 
special study, and to review the latest books on the subject are the 
definite objects of History. It represents no school, and is the organ of 
no cult. On the contrary, we hope it will become a recognised forum for 
(1) 
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representatives of every historical creed and belief. Montaigne 
remarked that ‘‘ Wisdom should have a smiling face,’’ and we hope to 
prove that accurate information may be conveyed in a bright and enter- 
taining manner. 


History will neglect none of the contributing sources which feed the 
main stream. Biology, psychology, philology, geography, meteorology, 
and other sciences are useful adjuncts, and as such will be recognised in 
its pages. The social side of the study will not be neglected. Special 
attention will be paid to the activities of the Historical Associations of 
England and of Scotland. The valuable services rendered by the former 
are gaining increasing recognition, and we are confident that the latter 
will prove a most useful ally. 


It would be unfair for a general to expect perfect drill from a raw 
recruit. It has been found impossible to include the article on The 
Teaching of History in American Universities in this issue, although it 
was announced in the preliminary prospectus. With this exception we 
have endeavoured to follow our programme. 


If History interests you, may we ask your cordial help in making it 
known? It is only by means of personal recommendation that a periodi- 
cal of this character can secure publicity. We promise on our part to 
use our every endeavour to make History worthy of its name. The 
annual subscription is 4s., post free—less than the discount price of a 
new novel. 


Among the contributors to History will be the following :— 


Proressor T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of Medieval and Modern 
History at Manchester University. 


ProressoR M. E. Saptrer, M.A., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University. 

Proressor F. J. C. HEARNsSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History, 
Armstrong College (University of Durham). 


Hon. WuitTeLtaw Reip, LL.D., D.C.L., American Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 


Proressor M. A. GEROTHWOHL, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of Comparative 
Literature, Royal Society of Literature. 


Proressor W. J. Harte, M.A., Professor of History, University 
College, Exeter. 


Tuomas Hopockin, D.C.L., Litt.D., Author of “Italy and her Invaders”, 
“The Political History of England” (vol. i.), etc. 


CHARLES LETHBRIDGE K1NGsForD, M.A., Editor of “Chronicles of London”,. 
“ Stow’s Survey of London”, etc. 


N. H. J. WESTLAKE, oe Author of “A History of Design in: 
Mural Painting ”, 


H. J. B. Warp, B.A., Author of *Mouteitens Morocco”, etc. 

































John Stow and London Life in the 
Reign of Elizabeth. 


By Cuartes LetTusripGe Kincsrorp, M.A., 
Editor of “ Stow's Survey of London,” etc., etc. 


[‘ there are any persons who would turn to Stow’s Survey in 
the hope of finding therein a picture of London life in the 
. days of Elizabeth they are likely to go away disappointed. 

It is not because the old antiquary did not possess many of 


i the qualities of the social historian. He had a curious 
faculty for minute observation and graphic description of small 
! detail. Had he set himself to write a diary of his own daily 


experiences, or to describe the life which he saw going on 
about him, he would not have failed to leave a record of the 
greatest charm and importance. Accident has preserved to 
us some fragments of autobiography, which for the most part 
lay unnoticed till their appearance in my edition of the Susvey 
of London.* A few other passages of a like character are to 

be found introduced by way of allusion both in the Survey and 

ii in his Annales of England as set forth in his lifetime. The 

additions to the Annales made after his death begin, 
however, with a long review of social changes during the 
reign of Elizabeth, which, from internal evidence, seems not 
improbably to be based in part on some reminiscences which 
Stow had left in manuscript. The pages which contain these 
reminiscences are extremely interesting, and though it is his 
autobiography which | propose to put before you for my main 
subject, I will begin by going over certain topics of general 
history which here and in some other places Stow has 
preserved. 

The Annales of England as Stow left them come down to 
within a few weeks of his death in April, 1605, and it is as 
much as he can ever have seen them in print. Ten years 
later Edmond Howes published a fresh edition continued to 
the time of writing in 1615. This continuation contains in its 

i earliest part two long digressions, which, as I have said, seem 
it to be derived from Stow’s manuscript remains. The first 

treats of the history of the Plague, which need not detain us 
'* Thave to thank the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for permission to reproduce part of 


this material. The paper was read before the London Branch of the Historical 
Association of England. 
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save for the words with which, in a manner curiously charac- 
teristic of an old man, who felt with some justice that his 
rewards had been scarcely equal to his merits, he brings it to 
an abrupt conclusion lest ‘I should seem too tedious to the 
general reader, knowing that this is the most scoffing, carping, 
respectless, and unthankful age that ever was.” Then after 
some annalistic matter the writer turns back to review the 
reign of Elizabeth in the passage to which I have before 
referred, explaining his purpose as follows : 

“For as much as all gifts and graces proceed only from 
God, and that His mercy and benefits have daily increased 
more and more, whereof every man is bound in religious 
duties to acknowledge every particular (especially such as have 
the trust to register the same, . . . being in truth the 
reason of Original Chronology) . . . I have here thought 
good to set down the invention of divers things in this latter 
age, together with the great increase in general commerce, 
and the unimaginable enlarging of London and the suburbs 
within space of fifty years.” The religious purpose and sense 
of the dignity of the historian which here stand revealed are 
as natural to Stow, who, in the forefront of his first original 
work, had declared that in histories the chief thing that is to 
be desired is truth, as is the manifest pride in the growth of 
his native city. They show us also that he was not uncon- 
scious of the opportunity which the wonderful changes of his 
long life had afforded. 

The author then refers at some length to the invention of 
printing and more briefly to those of guns and gunpowder. 
After this he proceeds to describe the changes which he had 
witnessed in London, and of these | will repeat certain 
parts without any of his fear of being found tedious. He is 
quite discursive and the text wanders from one topic to 
another without any attempt at arrangement. Tavern 
scenes play so great a part in the plays of the minor 
Elizabethan dramatists that one may excuse the writer for 
beginning with a discourse on wines. 

“In the time of Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, 
Vintners and Taverners houses were not in any such 
measure, manner, nor plenteous store and variety of wines of 
all Nations in any one man’s house, as now at this time there 
is in every Vintner’s house ; for in those days whosoever drew 
white, claret, and red wine, sold ne more kinds of wine; the 
Dutch then sold only Rhenish wine, as now they do; and at 
that time, when an argosy came with Greek and Spanish 
wines, viz.: Muscadell, Malmsey, Sack and Bassard, the 
Apothecaries of London then went unto those merchants, and 
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every man bought such rundels, vessels, and. quantities of 
those rich wines, as they thought they should retail, unto 
such as usually bought of them only for Physick and for the 
Communion Table.” Chapmen used to buy wines for 
retailing in the country, so that the general phrase was ‘‘ when 
I go to the Market Town, I will go to the Mercers and buy 
some wine.” Stow, in the Swvey, has a very similar 
passage, writing : “ I remember within this 54 years Malmsey 
not to be sold for more than three half pence the pint ; more, 
I remember that no Sack was sold but Romney, and that for 
medicine more than for drink, but now many kinds of Sack 
are known and used, and so much for Wines.” 

The next topic is dress. In the second year of her 
reign Queen Elizabeth had a pair of black silk stockings given 
her for a New Year’s gift, and liked them so much that she 
would wear no more cloth stockings, though her father wore 
only cloth hose or hose cut out of taffeta. ‘‘ But nowadays,” 
says the writer, ‘citizens and yeomen are better dressed and 
housed than any Earl or Countess of former ages.” 

The mention of luxury suggests the new custom of riding 
in coaches, In 1564 a Dutchman became the Queen’s 
Coachman and was the first that brought the use of coaches 
into England. He made, says Stow elsewhere, the first 
turning coach, with pillars and arches, for Her Majesty. 
After a while great ladies made them coaches and rode in 
them up and down the country to the great admiration of all 
beholders. | About twenty years later began the use of long 
wagons which brought passengers and commodities from the 
provincial towns to London. But it was not till the very 
end of Stow’s life that town carriages or caroaches became 
common. The change was a good subject for satire, and a 
little later Samuel Rowlands wrote : 

‘Such carting ne’er was seen before : 
A coach must carry to Church door 
An Ass that’s with four horses drawn ; 
And Mistress Easie to the Pawne 


Must pass upon a pair of wheels 
As though the pox were in her heels.” 


Stow himself did not like the innovation, for coaches were 
so common that there was no distinction of time nor difference 
of persons: “the world runs on wheels with many, whose 
parents were content to goon foot.” In his youth shod carts 
were forbidden to enter the city. But in his old age the 
streets, were made dangerous with wheeled traffic. ‘“ The 
coachman. rides behind the horses’ heels, lasheth them and 
looketh, not. behind him; the drayman sitteth and: sleepeth 
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on his dray, and letteth his horse lead him home.” The 
Dutchman and his coach reminds the writer that when 
Elizabeth got cambric ruffs for her own princely wearing, she 
could find no one to starch them but her coachman’s wife. 
But Dutchmen, though very useful, did not always add to the 
comfort of old-fashioned folk, so next he tells us that before 
the great immigration due to the trouble in the Netherlands 
‘fair houses in London were plenteous and very easy to be 
had at low and small rents, and by reason of the late 
dissolution of religious houses, many houses in London stood 
vacant, and not any man desirous to take them at any rate.” 
‘The great influx of foreigners and the freedom of traffic and 
commerce was the main cause of our increase of wealth, and 
great ships, the undiscernable and new building of goodly 
houses, shops, sheds and lodgings within the City, in many 
vacant places, with the converting of the City’s Bulwarks into 
houses of pleasure, and the great and wondrous enlarging of 
the suburbs and skirts thereof, namely Ratcliffe, Limehouse, 
Rederiffe, and Southwark, Shoreditch, Whitechapell, and 
Saint Katherines, the new buildings about the Tower Ditch, 
Houndsditch, Petty France, Long Lane, Great Saint Bar- 
tholomews, Holborn, Chancery Lane and the Strand, Drury 
Lane, now called the Princes Street, the west side of Saint 
Martines Lane, the building about Saint James Park, with 
other new increase of buildings in Tothill fields, and on the 
south side of Westminster Abbey, besides many others in 
sundry other places.” 

To us this is a curious list of newly-built streets and 

uarters, but it serves well to bring home how restricted was 
the London of three centuries ago even after the recent 
“undiscernable” new buildings of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Howes next records the buildings at the Inns of Court 
down to 1614, and then proceeds to dwell on the great increase 
of London trade and luxury in the past fifty years. Edward, 
Earl of Oxford, had been the first to bring perfumes from 
Italy about 1572. Then he mentions how much the shops in 
the Royal Exchange had been improved since its first 
opening, and returns to the starching of ruffs, which he says 
was first practised in 1564; at that time there was not so 
much lawn or cambric to be had in all the merchants’ houses 
in London as at his time might be easily had in one linen- 
draper’s shop. With ruffs came in rapiers, and he was held 
the greatest gallant who had the deepest ruff and longest 
rapier ; the offence to the eye of the one and the hurt unto the 
life of the subject that came by the other caused Her Majesty 
to make proclamation against them both, and “the Ruffs and 
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Rapiers of all passengers that exceeded in depth or Jength were 
cut or broken.” 

This homely, discursive narrative shows how luxury had 
increased and manners changed during the last half of the 
sixteenth century. Whether it was derived from Stow’s 
manuscript collections or not it is in its attitude quite after his 
manner. The allusions to social life in the Survey take 
generally the form of regret for the decay of good old customs. 
Things were not as they had been in his youth. The exercise 
of the long bow was now almost forsaken. 

“I overpass it: for by the means of closing in the common 
grounds our archers, for want of room to shoot in abroad, creep 
into bowling allies and ordinary dicing houses nearer home 
where they had room enough to hazard their money at 
unlawfull games: and there Ttews them to their pleasures.” 
Though a townsman born and bred, Stow had a genuine love 
for the country, and nothing seems to have vexed him more 
than the destruction of the pleasant walks and fields which in 
his youth lay near to the city. The common fields were so 
enclosed with hedges and ditches that “ neither the young men 
of the city might shoot nor the ancient persons walk for their 
pleasures in those fields, but that either their bows and arrows 
were taken away or the honest persons arrested.” This had 
been a matter of complaint in Stow’s youth, but at the time 
when he wrote his Susvey the thing was ‘“‘in worse case than 
ever by means of inclosures for gardens, wherein are builded 
many fair summer houses, and as in other places of the suburbs 
some of them are like Midsummer Pageants, with Towers, 
Turrets and Chimney Tops, not so much for use or profit as 
for show and pleasure, bewraying the vanity of men’s minds, 
much unlike to the disposition of the ancient citizens who 
delighted in the building of Hospitals and Alms houses for the 
poor, and therein bothemployed their wits and spent their wealth 
in preferment of the common commodity of this our city.” 

We have here a very characteristic instance of Stow’s 
attitude toward the changes of his time, and it is only in such 
like allusions that he tells us in the Survey anything of the 
life that went on around him. Of literature he has not a word, 
to the theatre but a passing reference, of the tavern life of the 
wits and gallants nothing. We may read his Survey without 
realising that the author lived in the stirring times of the 
Great Armada. He does mention that Sir Francis Drake, 
“that famous mariner,” once lived in a house near Dow- 
gate, and observes casually that the chapel at Leadenhall was 
employed for stowage of goods taken out of a great Spanish 
carrack. 
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All this is passing strange to us. Of course, we get 
somewhat more in his Annales, which of necessity include 
details of great occurrences and give us from time to time 
interesting little stories such as that of the pirates executed 
at Wapping in 1583, one of whom as he went to the gallows 
rent his Venetian breeches of crimson taffeta, and distributed 
the same to his old acquaintance, whilst another had before 
given his murrey velvet doublet with great gold buttons, and 
his like coloured velvet Venetians, which he had worn at the 
seas, unto such friends as pleased him. As Stow says, this 
apparel was too sumptuous for sea rovers, but it is pleasant to 
find the pirate of our story books so dressed in real life. 
From such passages one might piece together something of 
life in London three hundred years ago. 

But | will now turn to the homely and, at times, it must be 
confessed, rather sordid story of the life of a citizen as shewn 
in Stow’s own fragments of autobiography. 

John Stow was born in the summer of 1525. His grand- 
father, who was a tallow-chandler, died about two years later, 
leaving his body to be buried in the little green churchyard of 
St. Michael, Cornhill. To Stow it was something of a 
grievance that houses were afterwards built on the High 
Street, which destroyed the green churchyard and darkened 
the church. Houses on the same site still shut in the 
building ; fifty years ago they were such a nuisance that 
when new leases were granted it was necessary to prohibit 
openings in the wall overlooking the church. 

It is some compensation that the houses have been a 
great source of profit to the parish, but one’s satisfaction is 
tempered by the discovery that the money for their original 
building was obtained by the sale of the church plate, weigh- 
ing nearly 1,000 ounces. The Stow family were connected 
with St. Michael’s parish. | His mother at a later time owned 
a house in Finch Lane; and his father, who inherited the 
great melting pan, continued to supply the church with lamp- 
oil and candles. Stow as a boy had often heard his father 
report that once when certain men were ringing a peal in St. 
Michael's in the midst of a thunderstorm an ugly shapen sight 
appeared to them coming in at the south window, for fear 
whereof they all fell down and lay as dead. When the 
ringers came to themselves they found certain stones raised 
and scrat as if they had been so much butter, printed with a 
lion’s claw ; the stones were fastened there again, and, says 
Stow, “‘I have seen them oft and have put a feather or small 
stick: into the holes where the claws had entered three or 
four inches deep.” Stow’s father also had a garden in 
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Throgmorton Street, near the modern Drapers’ Hall. It abut- 
ted on the south side of the ground where Thomas Cromwell, 
the all-powerful Minister of Henry VIII, was building him a 
residence in 1531. _In the garden was a house which Crom- 
well’s men loosed from the ground and bare twenty-two feet 
into the garden. None dared to complain, so Stow’s father 
lost half his land but still had to pay his whole rent. 

It was a pleasanter recollection that Stow, in that declining 
time of charity, had often seen at the Lord Cromwell’s gate 
two hundred persons served twice a day with bread, meat, and 
drink sufficient. 

From his father’s house Stow often went to buy a ha’porth 
of milk, hot from the kine, of the rich dairyman who gave his 
name to Goodman's Fields. | He remembered how the 
scholars of the London Grammar Schools would on St. 
Bartholomew's Eve meet at Smithfield to oppose and answer 
one another, and in the end the best opposers and answerers 
had rewards, which made both good Schoolmasters and good 
Scholars. He had seen the Quintain set in Cornhill, 
‘‘which made great pastime, for he that hit not the broad end 
of the Quintain was of all men laughed to scorn, and he that 
hit it full, if he rid not the faster, had a sound blow on the 
head with a bag full of sand hanged on the other end.” 

These are little pictures of old London and of the merry 
England of his youth. But they are not the reminiscences 
which we should seek of the most troubled days of the 
Reformation. Even in John Stow’s latter years matters 
touching the change of religion were not to be spoken of too 
freely, and he himself had suffered, as we shall see, from the 
suspicion of too plain thinking. | He gives only a few casual 
glimpses of the old order. He could remember how the 
Proctor for St. Anthony’s Hospital had the right to tie a bell 
about the neck of any stray pigs, which then fed on the dung- 
hills, no man hurting them, till they grew fat and were taken 
to the use of the Hospital. He had also seen the Prior of 
Trinity ride in state as one of the city aldermen, and could 
recollect the hospitality at the Priory, “which was rather to be 
wondered at than reviled of them that had not seen the like.” 

It was not until he grew to manhood that he had some 
unpleasant personal experiences which bring home to us the 
seamy side of life in London in the middle days of the 
sixteenth century. Stow abandoned the ancestral trade of © 
a tallow-chandler, and after serving his apprenticeship was 
admitted to the freedom of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
and presently set up house by the. well within Aldgate, 
between Leadenhall and Fenchurch Street. There he was 
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dwelling in July, 1549, when during the commotions caused 
by Kett’s rebellion “ the bailif of Romford was brought to be 
executed upon a gibbet set up that morning, when being on 
the ladder, he had words to this effect : ‘Good people, I am 
come hither to die, but know not for what offence, except for 
words by me spoken yester night to Sir Stephen, Curate and 
preacher of this parish, which were these: He asked me what 
news in the Country. I answered heavy news. Why? quoth 
he. It is said, quoth I, that many men be up in Essex, but, 
thanks be to God, all is in good quiet about us.’ Upon these 
words of the prisoner, Sir Stephen, to avoid reproach of the 
people, left the city, and was never heard of since amongst 
them to my knowledge. I heard the words of the prisoner, 
for he was executed upon the pavement of my door.” 

This same Sir Stephen Stow had heard preach against 
Idols at Paul’s Cross, and in particular against the shaft or 
maypole which gave its name to St. Andrew Undershaft, and 
hung over the doors of the houses in the alley. Moved by 
Stephen’s words, in the afternoon the people, after they had 
dined to make themselves strong, with great labour raised the 
shaft from the hooks whereon it had rested, and sawed it in 
pieces. All this, says Stow, he himself heard and'saw. One 
other incident characteristic of the troubles is described by 
Stow elsewhere from his personal knowledge. This is of the 
scene at the execution of the Duke of Somerset in 1552. It 
was feared that there might be some movement of the people, 
and aii had been ordered to keep their houses till ten of the 
clock. Nevertheless, when the Duke was brought out to 
Tower Hill for execution at eight in the morning, a great 
multitude was assembled. ‘‘ Suddenly the people were driven 
in to a great fear, few or none knowing the cause. Where- 
fore I, being one there present, think it good to write mine 
opinion according to that which I there saw. First the Duke, 
being on the scaffold by eight of the clock, the people of a 
certain hamlet, which were warned to be there by seven of the 
clock to give their attendance, now came through the postern, 
and, perceiving the Duke to be already on the scaffold, the 
foremost began to run, and cried to their fellows to follow fast 
after ; which suddenness of these men, being weaponed with 
bills, thus running, caused the people being next, and which 
best saw them, to think that some power had come to have 
delivered the Duke from execution, which caused them to cry, 
‘Away! Away!’ Whereupon the people ran everyone end 
way, not knowing whither, and they which tarried to know 
some cause of this hurly burly had thought some pardon 
had been brought, some said it thundered, some said the 
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woe shook, but the occasion was as I have before 
said. 

It is curious that Stow, when he came to write his history 
of these times, should have told only these two incidents from 
his own memory, and have been content for the most part to 
borrow his narrative wholesale from the unprinted reminis- 
cences of other men. It was not from any lack of interest. 
For though we may believe that he was a good tailor, and, as 
it seems, prospered in his calling, he was already an eager 
searcher after antiquity, collecting books, and asking old men of 
their recollections of Richard II], whom they remembered asa 
comely prince. Of the terror of Mary's reign there is not a 
word, so far as we can trace, from his own lips. Of his own 
life about that time we have but one prosaic instance, in a 
story of how in 1552 he served on a jury of gaol delivery, and 
found that the prisoners in Bread Street Counter were hardly 
dealt with, whilst thieves and strumpets were given a shelter 
for fourpence a night whereby they might be safe from 
searches that were made abroad; the jury indicted the 
gaoler, “ but he did rub it out, and could not be reformed.” 

Another small circumstance is that when Harper and 
Rowe, both members of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
served as Mayor in 1561 and 1568, Stow was one of the 
Whifflers supplied by the yeomen or bachelors of the 
Company to be an escort in their pageants on Lord Mayor's 
Day. 
Midis these latter dates Stow’s life had entered on a new 
phase, which involved him in two quarrels. Of these he 
thought fit to set down in writing his own account, and so has 
left us a chapter of autobiography of extraordinary interest as 
an unstudied record of middle-class life in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

The first of these quarrels was concerned with his entry on 
literature. He had, he tells us, always been interested in 
divinity, astrology and poetry, and in 1561 had produced an 
edition of Chaucer’s poems. Two years afterwards Richard 
Grafton published his Adrzdgement of the Chronicles of 
England, a book which Stow says was “ notwithstanding its 
glorious title, of most men, or rather of all (except himself) 
more misliked than the former abridgements of other.” 
Next year Grafton produced a new edition, little better than 
the first, nay, rather worse, whereupon many citizens, knowing 
that Stow had been a searcher of antiquities, moved him for 
the commodity of his country to set forth some other abridge- 
ment or summary, and also to write against or reprove 


Richard Grafton. 
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“To the first at length I granted, but to thé other I 
utterly refused.” A publisher was found in Thomas Marsh, 
who, at Stow’s request, obtained hii as a helper William 
Baldwin, parson of St. Michael’s at Paul's Gate. Baldwin 
was a scholar of repute, and part author of the Mirror for 
Magistrates. He was also rather a scurrilous person, who in 
a sermon which he preached about this time wished that 
a gallows might be set up in Smithfield, and the old bishops 
and papisties hanged thereon. The Plague was then ragin 
in London, and Baldwin sickened of it and died before he had 
written one word. So Stow went on with his work alone, and 
after he had commenced could not rest till the same were fully 
ended. In an author’s naive conceit with his first work, he 
was then, he tells us, minded to go to Grafton’s house and 
show him his book. He gives us an unconsciously delightful 
little picture of their conference. He showed Grafton what 
he had written, bidding him not to be offended, for he meant 
not to give any such occasion. Then he produced a copy of 
Grafton’s own book in which he had noted in the margin all 
the author's ridiculous errors, how he had misplaced many 
dates, and left out those important persons, Didantius, 
Detonius and Garguinus, Kings of Britain, altogether, besides 
other omissions which we should consider of more importance. 
Grafton very politely said he liked Stow’s work, which must 
have cost him much pains, and as for his own errors they came 
from following Fabyan, which was a very naughty chronicle. 
So they parted good friends. But when Stow’s book got a 
Huniphiint reception Grafton grew envious, and “took council 
of others whereby to bring Stow out of credit.” He shortly 
produced a “‘ Manuel of the Chronicles of the World,” which 
Stow accused him of having borrowed out of his own 
Summary of English Chronicles. Grafton himself dedicated 
the book to his loving friends the Company of Stationers, 
begging them to prevent the publication of any other abridge- 
ments, whilst he appealed to his readers not to show them- 
selves so ungentle or so unfriendly as to abuse him in this his 
little labour, ‘‘as of late I was abused by one that counterfeited 
my volume, and made my work to pass under his own name.” 

This was more than Stow could stand, so nothing daunted 
he made an Abridgement of his former Summary and pub- 
lished it with a dedication to the Lord Mayor, “ that through 
the thundering noise of empty tuns and unfruitful grafts of 
Momus’ offspring it be not overthrown.” 

It was a pretty little conceit, alluding to his rival’s device 
of a graft and tun, which he used as a printer. Grafton 
met it with a sneer at the ‘‘ memories of superstitious fables 
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and lies foolishly stowed together.” What was more serious, 
he moved the Stationers to take action against Stow and his 
publisher. The Company summoned Stow to attend at their 
Hall and meet Grafton face to face ; but though Stow often 
came thither, Grafton always sent excuses, until at last the 
master and wardens desired Stow not to be offended, for they 
were sorry they had troubled him so often, and would no more 
trust to Grafton’s word. However, the quarrel went on so 
long as Grafton was alive, and after his death Stow continued 
in his bitterness, 

As an author's quarrel the story is entertaining enough, 
and it gives us a quite unintended glimpse of one side of 
Stow’s character. I have dwelt on it at such length because 
it was mixed up with another dispute, Stow’s narrative of 
which is still more interesting. 

Stow had taken for his apprentice his next brother 
Thomas. The two were not congenial, and quarrelled over 
some matter of money. To make things worse, Thomas 
borrowed twenty pounds from his mother, and ran away with 
another man’s wife. After the first husband’s death they 
married in August, 1567, and went to live with old Mrs Stow. 
They were an unpleasant couple, and getting the old lady 
under their control presently set the whole family by the ears. 

One day in the summer of 1568 John Stow’s mother came 
to pay him a call, with a description of which incident the 
surviving fragments of Stow’s story begins. Apparently the 
old woman was not too well fed and wanted a meal, she cared 
not of what. ‘ So,” says Stow, ‘I sent for the best ale and 
bread and a cold leg of mutton, whereof she ate very hungerly 
and thereafter fell both to butter and cheese.” Then the 
two talked over the family affairs. John Stow apparently 
called Mrs. Thomas a harlot, and said that his Ban 0 was 
behaving badly. The mother was won over, and declared 
that if any one again tried to influence her against John she 
would cry out on them ‘Avoid, Devil.” But when she got 
home Thomas and his wife would never rest until she had 
told them all ; and, when they learnt what John had said, so 
worked on her that they induced her to make a fresh will. 
This was then a solemn affair to be discussed by all parties 
with the Testator. Thomas wanted to leave John out 
altogether, but the principal witnesses, William Eyre and 
Harry Johnson, would not hear of it, and Thomas had to give 
way, pretending that John got ten pounds like the rest of the 
children, though he contrived to reduce the legacy by one 
half. “Thus,” says John, ‘ was I condemned, and paid five 
pounds for naming Thomas his wife an harlot, prively only to 
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one body who knew the same as well as J. But if he could 
so punish all men that will more openly say the like he would 
soon be richer than any lord mayor of London.” 

Indeed, it appears that Thomas himself often reproached 
his wife with her past, and a few days later, after one of their 
quarrels, thrust her out of doors, declaring that she was in- 
curable. All the neighbours could not get him to take her 
back, for he said that she robbed him to keep her bastards 
and would kill him with her witchcraft as she had done her 
first husband. However, late at night the poor woman 
managed to creep in and hide herself. Thomas being bare- 
legged, searched and found her and fell again a-beating of her, 
so that his mother got up from her sick-bed and came down 
stairs with Thomas’ hose and shoes and prayed him to put 
them on lest he should catch cold. There the old mother 
stood in her smock begging them to be more quiet, till 
Thomas and his wife had enough of it and went off comfort- 
ably to bed. It was the poor mother who caught such a cold 
that she never left her bed again. Since it did not seem 
likely that she would recover, the minister of the parish was 
called in to administer the communion. But first he must 
see the will, and thereupon it came out that John got only 
five pounds. This the minister declared was against all 
justice, but Thomas managed to put him off by various 
slanders, first alleging that John was very rich, and when this 
excuse was not allowed that he had behaved very badly. 
What happened was reported by a daughter’s husband to John 
Stow, who thinking it was time to interfere, next day sent his 
wife to make peace with a pot of strawberries and cream. 
Thomas met her with many threats, declaring that John must 
have practised witchcraft to discover what had taken place, 
and bad her get out of his doors or by Peter he would lay her 
at his feet. On this John decided to appeal to the minister, 
and went to church and waited till he arrived at seven of the 
clock in the morning. What came of the conference we do 
not know, for the narrative breaks off, to be resumed in the 
best dramatic manner at the old woman’s bedside. There 
were the two brothers quarrelling over the old matter of 
money. Thomas thought to get the better by charging his 
brother with the practise of the black art, on the strength of 
an occult treatise belonging to John which he had managed to 
get possession of. This episode begins : ‘Then Thomas put 
the great book of not less than a quire of paper, into the 
pocket of his hose triumphing and swearing as before.” It 
was a harmless work of alchemy, but John was clearly alarmed 
about the use which might be made of it, and begged that it 
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might be referred to his friend, John Foxe, the martyrologist. 
However, it seems that Thomas had managed to get back a 
bill about money from his brother, and being content for the 
time sent for a pint of ale wherewith to drink to their 
friendship. So the quarrel was supposed to be patched up, 
and their mother gave thanks that her children which were 
dead were alive again. 

Still the will remained unaltered and John was not content. 
Now that he could see his mother freely, he hoped to get an 
opportunity of speaking to her in private. One day, after he 
had been there a long time waitimtg in vain, the old woman 
asked her daughter-in-law to give her some drink. She had 
to ask many times before the other replied: “1 cannot tell 
what drink I should give you, for if I seek any of our own 
you will not like it.” However, at last she did fetch a pint 
of small drink, ‘beer as I suppose,” says Stow. This was 
poor drink for a sick woman, so the mother said, “Good 
daughter, for the Lord’s sake look in my cupboard for a little 
ginger to put into it.” Which she did. ‘“ Then my mother 
desired her to warm it a little.” So the daughter-in-law had 
to go into the kitchen, which was three rooms off, for there 
was no fire in the chamber, though it were at Michaelmas. 
This was John’s chance, and he appealed to his mother to do 
him justice, both for his father’s sake and for the love she 
owed to him her first-born. Consider, he said, that “I wax 
old and decay in my occupation, and have a great charge of 
children and a wife that can neither get nor save.” But the 
the poor old woman in piteous alarm began to cry that 
Thomas's wife would overhear them but that if only she got 
well she would put all right. John could get no better answer, 
and an uncle who afterwards tried his influence, fared no 
better, and with bitter weeping besought John to take it 
patiently, for his sister was bewitched. ‘ The grief whereof 
was such to my poor uncle that it shortened his life.” Then 
Harry Johnson, a friend of the family, tried his turn, praying 
her to leave John ten pounds as before. She declared that 
she had not a penny: whereupon Harry Johnson said : 
‘Mistress Stow, every man can tell me that you could give 
your son Thomas twenty pounds to run away with another 
man’s wife, and yet you will now say ye are not able to give 
John Stow ten pounds.” 

Thomas found out what had been said, and sent for his 
brother, ‘And when I came,” writes John, “he sat him 
down on the one side of my mother, and his wife on the other: 
and I, standing as a prisoner, he examined me as if he had 
been a Justice, and charged me that I had set Harry Johnson 
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to have that talk ; which I utterly denied, as well | might, for 
that was the first I ever heard of it.” Then browbeating the 
old woman Thomas and his wife made her declare that she 
had nothing but the couch she lay on. ‘“ Nay, by God's soul,” 
uoth Thomas, “ Nor all that either, for the covering is Meg 
Pyne's, to whom I have lent money on it. Ye have given 
me nothing at all to speak of, and it is not worth ‘God have 
mercy.’ If ever I say ‘God have mercy for it, I forsake God 
and give myself to the devil, body and soul.’” Mistress Stow 
died a month later, and after the funeral the family went to 
drink wine at the Maiden, Head in Cornhill, where Harry 
Johnson endeavoured in vain to reconcile the brothers. 

I have told this story at length as nearly as_ possible 
in Stow'’s own words, because it gives us an unmatched 
picture, for all its sordid details, of domestic life in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Its truth is witnessed by Mistress Stow’s Will, 
in which John gets only five pounds where all the others have 
ten or its equivalent, and Thomas received the residue. The 
quarrel between John and Thomas was never patched up. It 
was probably Thomas who informed against his brother a year 
or two later as a favourer of Popery, and afterwards laid an 
accusation against him in the ecclesiastical courts, perhaps on 
a charge of witchcraft. 

John in his booksnever loses a chance to point the .moral 
of bad brothers and false accusers by covert allusions to 
Thomas. Thirty years later, when John was famous, Thomas 
sneered at his books, and the story of course came home to 
John, who wrote it down: ‘1599. The last of July, at the 
Queen’s Arms Tavern by Leaden Hall, in contempt of me 
the author of this book called Zhe Survey of London, one 
Smith, dwelling at Sopers Lane end, in the company of 
T. Stow and other such like, said he marvelled that mention 
was not made in the said Susvey of quicksilver running out of 
the ground at the building of his house. More, that the 
author set not down that the parson of Christchurch lieth 
every night with the Lord Mayor’s wife; and such like 
knavish talk he had to pleasure my bad brother, for he is one 
of his minstrels.” 

’ All this scurvy speech no doubt mortified John Stow in 
his pride in his established literary renown. But in humbler 
days Thomas had done his brother more serious wrong by 
egging on a rival in trade to slander and attack him. 
Probably it was in 1569 that John Stow had occasion to 
complain to the alderman of his ward concerning one William 
Ditcher. This man, conceiving that Stow had laid an 
information against him before the ward mote for having 
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blocked the street with his frames, came railing before his 
siall with the most slanderous speech that man or devil could 
devise : ‘but the said John to avoid the breach of peace kept 
himself above in his house, without any answer making.” 
Then Ditcher spread slanderous reports that there came to 
Stow’s house none but rogues and rascals, the vilest in this 
land, which had him from alehouse to alehouse every day and 
night till two of the clock in the morning. Also he commonly 
and daily railed on the said John, calling him prick louse 
knave (alluding to his work as a tailor), and adding moreover 
that he had made a chronicle of lies. Then he would 
challenge Stow to fight, and one time suddenly leapt in his 
face, tried to dig out his eyes, scratched him, drew blood on 
him, and had to be pulled off by the neighbours, Even 
Stow’s apprentice suffered, for as he sat at work on his 
master’s stall Ditcher would come and pelt him with stones. 
Altogether we have a very pretty picture of street scenes in 
Leadenhall Street three hundred and forty years ago. 

Fortunately for himself, but to our loss, John Stow grew 
independent of his brother’s malignity. For his later years 
we only get a few isolated fragments of autobiography. At 
Christmas, 1576, one Master Crouch sent in to Stow his bill 
for five shillings and one penny. ‘ Whereof,” says Stow, “I 
paid to Joan, his maid, five shillings, and said I would be 
debtor for the odd penny.” It was a very modest discount for 
cash down, and the good girl said it would be all right. 
However, next summer the bill came in again, with another 
older one for eight shillings one penny. Stow met the maid 
at Bartholomew Fair, near the wrestling place, and asking 
what it meant, got for answer: ‘Alas, Master Stow, you must 
- make small account of my master’s doings now, for his head is 
intoxicate ; he hath married a wife for riches, but he had done 
better to have married a poor wench.” (No doubt meaning 
herself.) From Crouch Stow could get nothing but a promise 
to settle up one day over a quart of wine, till eventually there 
came in a summons to the Court of Conscience, which was the 
Elizabethan equivalent of the County Court. Stow wrote 
down his narrative for his defence, but did not tell us how he 
fared. 

The London -citizen of the sixte_. 1 century had to do 
his share of civic duties. In 1584 Stow was summoned to 
serve as an aleconner, or surveyor of beerhouses. He and his 
colleagues found that one Josceline Turner, a tippler of Castle 
Baynard Ward, gave unlawful measure, and warned him 
accordingly. AQ little later they found other offenders, who 
promised reparation, and were made to send in seven barrels 
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of beer to Christ's Hospital by way of fine. ‘‘ We would ere 
this,” says Stow, ‘‘have sent as many more had it not been 
for Josceline Turner.” Accompanied by John Topelie, a 
constable, they went to Turner's house and called for a 
bottle of ale. But Mrs. Turner, being warned by the con- 
stable, locked the door of the cupboard where the bottles 
were, and denied that she had any. Then the aleconners 
called for Josceline Turner himself, who presently came 
forward, and did not deny his unlawful practices, alleging 
that he only did as other men did. Then they told him of 
how his wife had locked the door and denied that she had any 
bottle ale. Quoth Turner, “I will not answer for my wife,” 
and with many stout words declared that he had never been 
warned. In the end he opened the door, and within the 
aleconners found sixty pots and bottles, ‘whereof we 
measured one which the wife said was three farthings, and 
found it not to contain a full pint of sealed measure.” Where- 
upon Mr. Coad, who was one of the aleconners, said : ‘‘ This is 
enough to forfeit all the ale in your house.” So they took 
Turner aside, and advised him to reform, which charge he 
promised to observe, but would grant no amend for his fault, 
and when they demanded if he would be conformable, and 
what beer he would send unto Christ's Hospital, had the 
audacity to question their authority, and ask if it were by 
Parliament or by statute. 

‘“Whereunto we answered it was by Act of Common 
Council, whereat he made a puff.” Then Topelie, the 
unworthy constable, intervened, and with vehement words 
declared that it was a lie that any warning had been given. 
Whereupon Master Eliot, bearing his right hand on Topelie’s 
left shoulder, said : ‘‘ Yea, Mister Constable, is that well said 
of you, being an officer, to give a man the lie? I had little 
thought to have heard such a word of your mouth.” ‘“ What,” 
quoth Topelie, “dost thou strike me?” “I strike you!” 
said Eliot, ‘Wherefore should I strike you?” ‘ Why,” 
quoth Topelie, “1 feel mine ear smart yet.” 

So the aleconners reported the matter to the Mayor and 
Aldermen, who committed the said disordered tippler and 
unworthy constable to ward. ‘ But by means of such as 
neither heard or saw, nor inquired after the lewd demeanour of 
them, they were forthwith delivered, and ever since have 
been stoutly supported with great threats against us.” 

In these stories Stow has shewn himself a master of 
minute description. Great as is our debt to him for his 
picture of London streets and buildings as he saw them, one 
cannot help feeling some regret that it never occurred to him 
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to leave a narrative of the simple social life that went on 
around him. In the truthful story that we should have got 
from his pen, we should probably have learnt that there was 
another side to the roystering, dicing, tavern drinking life 
depicted by mere satirists. What Stow has by accident told 
us relates almost entirely to the seamy side of sordid 
squabbles. But that there was another side the record of his 
own honest, laborious career remains as a sufficient witness. 


Significant History for the Upper 
Standards.” 
By Frank J. Apkins, M.A., 


President of the Sheffield Branch of the Historical Association 
of England. 


NYONE who attempts to deal with Elementary School 
History must acknowledge the value of the work on the 
subject accomplished by the London County Council 

Commission presided over by Professor Pollard. As 
regards correlation, it is easy to spoil two subjects each 
in the interest of the other; but we can suggest to the teachers 
of the subject at the base of so many others—Geography— 
and to the teachers of Drawing what we should find useful. 

Although it is as well that the whole of English History 

should be covered, and a universal mapping out of the subject 
be made for the benefit of children moving from one school to 
another, yet the spirit of the teaching is the most important 
factor. This spirit should be dramatic. Children are born 
actors, and as regards the schools there is no adverse public 
opinion to be feared. Mothers are often interested in the 
dressing of their children for school plays. It is surely more 
important to train the love of beauty in a child than to train 
its reasoning faculty. The effective reformers are those whose 
zesthetic sense has-been sharpened. Manchester is the Mecca, 
thanks to Miss Horniman, of a movement which Mr. 
Galsworthy has described as “the third Renaissance.” On 
the intellectual side I have not found abstract thinking so 
alien to children as it is usually supposed to be. Their lack 


*A résumé of the address on the Teaching of History in Elementary Schools at the Sixth 
Annual General Meeting of the Historical Association of England. 
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of actual experience forces them into the abstract: their 
conclusions are crudely and cruelly logical as a rule. If I am 
right on this point we may attempt reasoning of a certain sort 
in History teaching more freely than is usual. For years | 
have taught children of elementary school age who have come 
straight from the elementary school ; I claim, therefore, that 
my experience is germane to the subject. 

I need not dwell upon the importance of History teaching 
in these days of triumphant democracy, and until we get the 
universal evening school the day school is the only place our 
masters can get any training in. If History is presented as a 
conflict between nations or parties or individuals the children’s 
interest is secured, and they can be made to dissect the forces 
at work and foretell the result. This training in the politics 
of the past is the best training we can give them for the 
vivisection of the politics of the present. Children must be 
encouraged to form judgments on men and actions: on Henry 
V. for instance, who for dynastic purposes re-opened a war 
which had proved fatal to England under Richard I]. Let 
them criticise the motives of the Archbishop in Shakespeare's 
Henry V. The contrast between the stateliness of the 
language and the meanness of the motive is an excellent 
training in the danger of mere rhetoric. The pulling in 
contrary directions of their interest in the drama and of 
their critical aloofness should strengthen democracy in times 
of party or international excitement. 

There is no reason why History should not be as coherent 
as Geography if the facts are chosen and dovetailed with 
sufficient care. A controlling idea brings significance into 
the actual events of a whole range of History: e.g., the 
struggle between King and Pope from Henry I. to Edward 
I. Of all such conceptions economic developments are for 
many reasons the most useful and comprehensible since 
human nature in the mass is dependable, and children about 
to leave school already know something of economic forces. 
Economics should form an important part of evening school 
work, since the economic basis of political questions is 
becoming increasingly important. The Tudor period offers 
a good training ground in economic thinking. As regards 
current questions, children should be led to examine their 
past, immediate and more remote: ¢.g., the Reform Bills 
(with dates and qualifications arranged in a curve perhaps) in 
connexion with the Suffrage question. There is nothing to 
be gained by using local history as anything more than an 
illustration of general events, or in trying to work backwards 
from the present into the past. 
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English History has been influenced vitally by large 
movements outside England. How can we give elementary 
school children an idea of these movements? Before 1870 
Religion supplied people with many of their large ideas, and 
it ought to be possible in the Scripture lesson to illustrate the 
immanence of God in history. We teach the origin of 
Christianity in great detail. Why cannot we continue the 
story further to show the steps by which Christia:ity finally 
established itself, its effect upon the Empire in which it arose, 
and on the movements in Europe throughout the Christian 
era? From the Old Testament we could gain the ideas of 
Hebraic Theocrasy which really explain the Puritan Rebellion 
and the counter claim of the Stuarts to Divine right. Islam, 
again, is a sequel to Judaism, and a knowledge of Islam is 
vital not only for the Dark Ages, the Crusades, the Renais- 
sance, and the Age of Discovery, but also for modern 
questions like Young Turkey and Tripoli. The child’s habit 
of thought renders it accessible to big simple ideas like these. 

We can do relatively little in school beyond rousing 
children’s interest; but we must train them in habits of 
individual work and reading to enable them to continue their 
studies after. The boy who forges ahead should be used by 
the teacher as a pioneer, not checked in the interests of the 
duller boys. A teacher with a gift for narrative should be 
allowed to take several classes at once. As regards the 
illustrations, I would suggest that the Historical Assoc- 
iation should publish facsimiles of Stuart newspapers and 
similar documents. The course might end with an object 
lesson in citizenship: in Assize towns at least the Judge 
could speak to the assembled children. 





P.O 


Norway's German Problem. 
A Footnote to Future History. 


HERE are two clearly defined reasons for the proverbial 
hospitality of the Norwegians, namely a certain natural 
geniality evident everywhere in Western Scandinavia, 

and the exigencies of the tourist industry. It is not altogether 
a matter of cause and effect, although the commercial side 
of the proposition is obviously dependent in no small degree 
on the enviable reputation of the nation for courtesy and 
consideration. However beautiful a country may be, foreign- 
ers are apt to neglect it for other fields if the inhabitants 
maintain too cold and distant an attitude. 

_ This goodwill towards the stranger would seem to be a 
virtue of the first order, but many of the people of Christiania 
and Bergen, as well as of less densely populated centres, are 
beginning to search their hearts. They find that hospitality, 
even if paid for, has its disadvantages. 

The particular phase in debate is the annual visit of part 
of the Kaiser's fleet to the fiords. If it is not definitely 
regarded in public as a menace, it is at least referred to in 
the privacy of the smoking room as entirely unnecessary. 
Moreover, the Norwegian press has not been silent, and it is 
evident that a solution of the problem of the unwelcome 
battleships will have to be found in the near future. 

Norway argues that the Kaiser may mean nothing—or 
much. Other countries have entertained similar thoughts 
at intervals since 1888, and virtuous statesmen have been apt 
to look askance when the Imperial sword has rattled in its 
scabbard. The crux of the question lies in the fact that 
Norway has everything to lose and nothing to gain should 
she offend the man whose study boasts a solitary decoration, 
which happens to be a portrait of Frederick the Great. 

The German Emperor has been particularly gracious to 
the western portion of the northern peninsula. Year by 
year he has spent a well-deserved holiday on its waters, and 
on the occasion of a disastrous fire which razed an entire 
township his was the first hand extended to help the sorely- 
stricken inhabitants. A few months ago he was good 
enough to inspect the Norwegian gunboat “Hansa” at 
Balholm. When the present writer visited this picturesque 
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village on the Sogne Fiord a few days afterwards the 
‘“‘Hansa” was no longer in evidence. She had given place 
to a German battleship, and three cruisers belonging to the 
Imperial flotilla were manceuvring within sight, to say nothing 
of smaller naval fry. _Half-a-dozen or more vessels flying 
the black and white flag gave an imposing appearance to the 
harbour of Molde; others rode at cules off Nzs, and a 
solitary ship was stationed off Bergen. 

The Kaiser having visited Norway, it is now ‘the 
correct thing” for his subjects to follow in the wake of the 
‘‘Hohenzollern.” From Hamburg to Christiansand is less 
than two days’ journey, with the result that the Land of the 
Vikings is overrun by Germans, who bring money into the 
country and leave it there in exchange for accommodation 
and carving, the latter the work of the peasantry during the 
long days of winter, 

Is Norway to forfeit this addition to her revenue on the 
grounds of national sentiment? That a polite request for 
fewer demonstrations of armed force would mean the almost 
total cessation of German visitors is evident. On the other 
hand, we are informed on reliable authority that fewer 
British tourists visit the fiords than was formerly the case, and 
the present writer can vouch the truth of the assertion in so 
far as his own personal experience is concerned. ‘“ The two 
peoples do not seem to agree”, a Bergen physician remarked 
when the topic was under discussion. ‘‘No objection is raised 
when a British fleet or squadron visits Norwegian waters. 
Queen Maud is immensely popular, and the nation ruled by 
her brother, King George V, is regarded as a desirable 
friend. 

‘“Meanwhile the fiords are mined,” added the afore- 
mentioned doctor, who thereupon described the peaceful 
separation of Norway and Sweden because the former had 
taken the precaution to erect fortresses on the frontier and 
garrison them. 

Harotp F. B. WHEELER. 


[The above article was written three months ago. On 
the day this magazine went to press news came to hand that 
the Norwegian Government intended to submit proposals to 
the Storthing “for the reorganisation of the country’s naval 
defence in the form of a mobile chain for the protection of the 
coasts.” We understand that the Minister of Defence requires 
some £916,500 for this purpose—a large amount for so small 
acountry. The fortification of Horten and the modernising 
of the Oscarsborg are contemplated. | 





History in the University Entrance 


Examinations,” 


By Proressor CHARLES SANForD TERRY, M.A., 
Burnett-Fletcher Professor of History in the University of Aberdeen. 


i. subject which | have been asked to introduce is of the 
utmost importance to all who are interested in historical 
study and desire to promote its development in our Uni- 
versity curriculum and its recognition in the avenues which 
lead to it. The subject is also particularly @ propos just now ; 
for the Preliminary, as Professor Lodge remarked recently, is 
in the melting pot, the Leaving Certificate arrangements are, | 
believe, of a tentative character, and the Bursary Competition 
may now be, and in Aberdeen has been, reconstructed. Our 
discussion cannot fail to be profitable both to ourselves and to 
those of the public who follow our proceedings with interest. 
But | hold it of so much importance, that any resolution we 
may come to should be the outcome of that discussion, that I 
refrain from laying down ex cathedra even the draft of a 
programme, still less a cut and dry scheme, regulating the 
treatment of History in the examinations which grant entrance 
to our Universities. I propose briefly to state the reasons 
which have contributed to the neglect of History in those 
examinations as they were originally constituted, and also the 
reasons which seem to make it unthinkable that that neglect 
shall be continued or repeated. This part of our case will no 
doubt be taken for granted by most, if not ali, of those who are 
present. But for the instruction of our friends outside it is 
advisable to emphasize even the platitudes of our argument. 
And that is the modest purpose of this paper. 

The subject before us is ‘The Place of History in the 
Preliminary, Leaving Certificate, and Bursary Examinations,” 
and there are obviously two points of approach from which to 
view it. To some the University entrance examination is the 
goal, to others it is the starting-point of their teaching. In 
other words, there is the standpoint of the schools and school- 
masters, and that of the Universities and the teachers of 
History therein. Possibly these two points of view may not 
focus identical conclusions, and the supposition may be 
verified in the discussion which is to follow this paper. 


* An Address delivered at the Inaugural Meeting of the Historical Association of Scotland. 
(24) 
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To the first standpoint I may say at once that I do not 
propose to adjust myself. I am only competent to put the 
matter before you as the holder of a chair of History in a 
Scottish University, though I have no mandate from my 
colleagues which justifies me in advancing my views in any 
detail as representative or official. 

There are very pertinent reasons why the place of History 
in the University entrance examinations should be carefully 
inspected in the educational crisis which has arisen. To begin 
with, it is a comparatively new s:'yect in the University 
curriculum, and only found a place in it after the familiar 
modes of entry were devised. At Aberdeen, it is true, we 
have records of a sort of Preliminary Examination as early as 
the year 1593. It was conducted, the regulation runs, by a 
formidable body of examiners ‘sworn for that purpose.” One 
hundred years later, a Parliamentary Visitation ordained in 
1690 that none should be admitted to the bajan class in the 
Universities before passing a preliminary examination in the 
Latin tongue. But the rule was not enforced, and a later 
Visitation in 1831 actually discouraged the institution of a 
formal entrance examination. The Universities Act of 1858 
merely empowered the Faculties of Arts to conduct a prelimi- 
nary examination, the passing of which reduced the M.A. 
curriculum from four to three years, and it was reserved for 
the Act of 1889 to construct the Preliminary Examination 
which is now z# articulo mortis. 

The Leaving Certificate Examination came into existence 
at nearly the same time. It was the outcome of a policy 
pursued by the Scottish Education Office from about the year 
1880. At that period the Department instituted examinations 
for individual secondary schools, and entrusted their conduct 
to Professors in the Universities and others. Among those 
who took a prominent part in the work was the late Professor 
Chrystal, whose recent death we so deeply deplore, and whose 
labours in the cause of education we so piously acknowledge. 
In 1886 he suggested to the Education Office the institution 
of a uniform and general examination for all secondary schools 
which desired to submit to it, and two years later, in 1888, 
the first simultaneous Leaving Certificate was held for the 
whole of Scotland. 

Now, it is important to remember that the very Act which 
instituted the Preliminary Examination placed History for 
the first time in the curriculum of the Scottish Universities. 
It is true, in the case at least of Aberdeen, that the profession, 
I will not say teaching, of History is as old as the eighteenth 
century, when one of the Regencies of Marischal College and 
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University was fashioned into a chair of Civil and Natural 
History. One may contemplate with awe rather than con- 
fidence the stupendous architecture of that chair. Freeman, 
however, one remembers, defended such a conjunction of sub- 
jects on the ground that the geological processes which called 
the Tiber Hills into existence ordered the world’s history for 
all time, and that the retreat of the lion from the coverts of 
the Mendip Hills or Nemza was as determining an event in 
the history of Britain or Hellas as the appearance of man 
himself. Yet I suspect that the history of Rome expounded 
from that colossal pulpit in Aberdeen stopped short at the 
geological formation of the Palatine, and that even the 
Nemezan lion was a neglected specimen in the Class museum. 
It was in fact not until the moment when new modes of 
entrance into the Universities were being devised that the 
authorities for the first time placed History in the Arts 
curriculum. 

The Act of 1889 gave it permission to be there, and the 
Universities themselves placed it there immediately and 
irrevocably. The Act came into force in 1892, and two years 
later, in 1894, Chairs of History were instituted at both 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, the latter having its first occupant 
in Professor Lodge. Three years later, in 1897, a lectureship, 
or as Mr. Andrew Lang termed it, a “stool” of History, was 
founded at St. Andrews, and in 1898 the inauguration of a 
similar ‘‘stool” at Aberdeen brought her into the line of 
progress. In 1901 another chair, which bears the name of 
one of the most honoured workers in the field of Scottish 
History, was founded at Edinburgh, and is happily filled by 
one whose work, not less than its founder's, distinguishes the 
foundation. Finally, in 1903, the Aberdeen “stool,” tricked 
out with the necessary financial upholstery, expanded to the 
proportions of a chair. 

Once established, the History schools developed rapidly 
in the four Universities. I have mentioned the date of the 
foundation of chairs or responsible lectureships because they 
mark the inauguration of a new period. But their institution 
by no means exhausts the list of new foundations devoted to 
History and allied subjects. The subject is now organised 
as a History curriculum in every one of the four Universities, 
and the History schools annually attract some of their best 
students. It is also pertinent to remind ourselves that History 
is one of the subjects best endowed with scholarships at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and that our Scottish honours schools 
of History are obvious and successful avenues to their 
attainment. 
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The claim of History therefore to respectful treatment in 
any readjustment of the existing tests for admission to the 
Universities can hardly be challenged, and the claim is 
infinitely greater by reason of the recent revolution in the Arts 
curriculum. For it has at once, and, no doubt, permanently, 
increased the number of students who offer History for the 
M.A. degree. Under the old Ordinance the average number 
attending the graduation class in History at Aberdeen, for 
instance, was about 25. It is now four times as large, and 
appears likely to be still larger. But of greater significance 
than the appeal to numbers is the fact that the new Ordinance 
makes it possible for a student to adopt a University curric- 
ulum consisting of subjects for which his school career has 
afforded him no training. In other words, the Entrance 
Examinations, as lately constituted, instead of testing the 
student's ability to enter the classes of the University, may 
actually do no more than measure his progress in subjects 
which he does not intend to study at the University at all. 
Here, for instance, is a hypothetical Arts curriculum under the 
new Ordinance. I take it from a very informing Report of 
the Business Committee of the Aberdeen General Council : 
English (Single Course); History (Single Course); Educa- 
tion (Single Course); Logic (Double Course) ; Moral Philo- 
sophy (Double Course). 

The curriculum, no doubt, is open to criticism, but it 
would be quite defensible in the case of a student who 
desired to make particular study of the theory of Education. 
And yet, excepting English, there is not a single subject in it 
upon which the student’s proficiency would have been tested 
upon entering the University. The new Ordinance in fact 
makes it possible for the ingenious experimenter to devise any 
number of Arts curricula made up of subjects in regard to the 
greater number of which neither the old Leaving Certificate 
nor the old Preliminary Examination afford any evidence of 
his qualification for a University study of them. It is also 
obvious that harm must result if the continuity between the 
school and University classrooms is too rudely disturbed. 

Such appear to be some of the arguments which justify 
teachers of History in regarding as unsatisfactory the past 
treatment of History in the examinations which admit 
students to their Classes. Briefly, the position as I attempt to 
state it is this: History holds a place in the University curric- 
ulum which has been created and has developed since the 
modern modes of entrance to the University were devised ; the 
History departments in our Universities have become impor- 
tant on the mere test of numbers; and the recent Arts 
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to shoulder the better and the more quickly we are likely to 
attain our hopes, Even if in controversial matters you may 
take up a line different to the line we take up in the south, 
and if we do agree to differ on some points, we ought still to 
remember that we stand for the dignity and the value of a 
great subject which is not yet adequately recognised, and 
that it is much better to stand shoulder to shoulder fighting 
the battle of History than we should part company because 
we doubt or we differ on whether British History or 
Universal History is the centre of all Historical studies in 
schools. Then there are other more practical reasons. 
Among the things we have accomplished in the Historical 
Association in England is a certain amount of published 
work. We commenced very modestly with four page 
leaflets. The earliest of these leaflets were bibliographies, 
but as we got more courage and more money our pamphlets 
increased not only in numbers but in bulk. Recently we 
have become more ambitious and have widened our scope, 
notably by putting together a fairly bulky pamphlet dealing 
with a definite Historical subject. A very rising young 
scholar has been good enough to publish for us a pamphlet 
on medizval castles. It is an admirable work for the teacher 
who is no specialist. Even, I think, the teacher who is a 
specialist (and here I speak from personal experience) will 
find it most useful to have in his hands when dealing with a 
class a monograph which may well vivify his teaching by 
calling to his aid archeology, and if possible local archzology. 
We hope to go further in that direction and issue pamphlets 
on Ancient Arms and Armour, Monasteries, and such 
subjects. Perhaps my mind only runs on medizval subjects 
because they are the only ones | have had a personal part in 
suggesting, but it would be easy for those whose interest is 
in more modern periods to compile similar articles on more 
modern periods or aspects of History. I need not say that 
when we have got together a large number of such mono- 
graphs they will be of great value to the History teacher. 
We teachers have often to study or teach a great many 
subjects, and cannot afford to have a big library, and if we 
can our pupils have not much time for the subject and can- 
not study big books about it. The practical object of the 
Association therefore is to gradually produce for the working 
teacher a portable working library in a few volumes, an object 
which ought to be absolutely common to both the 
Associations. 1 am sure my Association will be delighted to 
let your Association have as many leaflets as you want, so far 
as they do not run out of publication, at any price which will 
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not strain our slender finances too severely. 1 am sure when 
you start publications of your own that you will be equally 
kind to us, and I also think that it might be well that the 
Publications Committee for the two Associations should to 
this extent work together that they should not both get the 
same thing from a different man at the same time. We know 
in our research work what a discouraging thing it is when 
we get on to a good subject and set ourselves to work it out, 
we find that someone else has quite independently taken that 
subject up. Therefore co-operation is, I think, more im- 
portant than everything else except good fellowship. 

We were anxious at the beginning that our Association 
should publish yearly leaflets giving brief accounts of current 
Historical literature to tell the teacher what new books were 
being published, so that he would not find, as has so often been 
the case, that he had pinned his faith to something absolutely 
antiquated. There is no doubt but that such a plan is an 
excellent one, but for four-and-a-half years we thought we 
were not strong enough to carry it out. Iam glad to say that 
our present chairman of the Publications Committee has within 
the last few weeks successfully organised a capable band of 
scholars who are pledged to contribute to an annual Historical 
bulletin. We hope some time in the spring, not impossibly 
in the late spring, the first Historical bulletin will come out, 
and that in future our members will receive year by year a 
summary account of ‘The Year’s Work” in History, very 
similar to those which have for some years been issued by the 
Classical Association. 

With regard to the Associate Members who pay a smaller 
subscription but receive no publications, | may mention that 
the Association in England has a class like that, but I have 
great pleasure in announcing that our class of Associate 
Members has tended to diminish. The reason is that as our 
publications increase in numbers Associates become full 
members because they think the publications are worth the 
additional subscription. 

I must now tell you something about the Historical 
Association in England. It grew up some five years ago. 
Its pioneers were a group of History teachers in London 
schools, who showed great faith and courage and foresight. 
They enlisted in their work a few historical scholars of 
standing. They were soon joined by Professor Firth, our first 
president, who spent an immensity of personal work in 
drawing up its early rules and going round and visiting the 
various branches and seeing that the Association was well set 
up for the country. The centre of gravity of the Society is in 
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London to this extent that the office of the Society is in 
London, and its committee meetings and annual meetings have 
up to now been held there. But it is not simply a London 
Society, and for the purposes of discussion there is a London 
branck, just as there is a Manchester or a Bristol branch. 
The Historical Association, so far as its titles go, is for the 
world, though after to-day it will withdraw from Scotland—for 
the world minus Scotland—but in practice it is confined to 
England. There is no branch in either Wales or Ireland, and 
there is no separate organisation for either of these countries, 
though both are represented by a few members, and we hope 
to do better there. Returning to England, we have there now 
nearly a thousand members, and fourteen branches, the biggest 
of which is the London branch. There have been more 
branches than this, but modern medical science has not yet 
prevented large mortality of infants in their first and second 
year, and some of these promising historical infants have 
prematurely died before they had outgrown the diseases of 
childhood. The salubrious climate of Bournemouth did not 
prevent the Bournemouth branch dying in its first childhood, 
and there are one or two other branches who require constant 
medical attendance to keep alive. 

Perhaps I might venture to suggest some cautions as to 
the conduct of a branch, especially in the smaller places. Do 
not try to have too many meetings, and do not try to have 
too many papers. Avoid the error of purveying too exclu- 
sively for a certain type, and avoid giving too many technical 
or pedagogical papers, which leave the layman uninterested 
and inattentive. Do not have too many discussions as to the 
proper historical pabulum for girls of 14 or boys of 134, and 
whether we ought to correlate our History with the geo- 
graphical or literary instruction. The probable penalty for the 
breach of this rule is that the laymen will cease paying 
subscriptions. Try also to get the members of the branches 
to know each other, and cultivate summer excursions and 
winter social meetings. 

I have told you that up to now all the committee and 
general meetings of the Association have been held in 
London. The effect has undoubtedly been to prevent certain 
types of members from playing their proper part in the work- 
ing of the Society. Hence we are making the experiment of 
holding the forthcoming general meeting in Manchester. 

Well, so much for the work we have done. Nearly all of 
it has been largely on the lines of an Association of teachers of 
History. But I hope that now we are becoming strong and 
well-established we shall not forget that we can also easily 
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make ourselves an Association of students, a body desirous 
of furthering the study and the investigation of History. I 
hope your Association also will not lose sight of what you can 
do in the furtherance of historical study and make it an aim, 
a permanent aim, of the Society’s efforts. Let all put a brick, 
however small, in the growing temple of knowledge. Our 
organisation makes it especially easy for us to co-operate in 
the study of local History. Form circles for the study of 
local History; real work can be done locally and is often 
better done in small places than big places. Last of all, there 
is another thing which is hard to define, hard to put down in 
black and white, and that is to suggest that the function of the 
Association must include co-operation in building up a 
corporate spirit among members of the profession of teachers 
of History, whether they are teachers in Universities, teachers 
in boys’ schools or girls’ schools, public schools or grammar 
schools, secondary teachers or primary teachers. There is the 
more need for this since History is a subject which still 
clamours for adequate recognition. You have in Scotland 
to force the way of History in a curriculum already over- 
crowded. That you have succeeded in the Universities of 
Scotland, names such as Professor Lodge and many others is 
sufficient evidence, but I am not sure whether the recognition 
of History is so well established in Scottish schools. You 
must try to see that History is taught as a serious subject, and 
taught by people whose heart is in the work, and that there 
be in every school at least some teacher who is a trained 
historian, and that History has a proper place in School- 
leaving Examinations. Difficulties will always stand in the 
way, but they can be got over, and will be successfully got 
over by the Association which we are so successfully 
starting to-day. 

Good luck and prosperity then to the Historical Associa- 
tion of Scotland. 








The Place of History in Education.” 


By F. J. C. Hearnsnaw, M.A., LL.D., 


Professor of Modern History in Armstrong College in the 
University of Durham.. 


1.—Or Epucation 1N GENERAL. 


Moss educationists, after much controversy, are agreed 
about a few things : They are agreed that Government 
grants should be increased, teachers’ salaries raised, 
school buildings improved, pension funds established, security 
of tenure given to masters, and holidays extended. On some 
other matters, too, they seem to be attaining to concord: It 
is, for example, a very general opinion among them that 
school-life should be made more pleasant for pupils than it 
used to be in the stern days of old. They tend to favour a 
curriculum which includes ‘‘ French without tears,” Latin 
without grammar, Geometry without a poms asinorum, 
Geography without names, History without dates, and every- 
thing without difficulties. But their agreement, or tendency 
towards agreement, does not extend beyond this to any con- 
sensus as to the aim and object of education as a whole. 
They agree that children should be taught, and taught in an 
amiable way, but they differ widely as to why. 

Herein they have fallen from the standard of grace to 
which ancient and medizval educationists had attained. 
There was no uncertainty in the mind of, say, Spartan, or 
Athenian, or Roman, or Christian Father as to the end and 
purpose of pedagogy. For pedagogy was regarded from the 
communal and not from the individual point of view. Its end 
or purpose was the same as that of the society within which 
it was administered. The aim of the Spartan training was to 
produce the warrior; its perfect achievement was Leonidas. 
The aim of the Athenian education—as the pages of Plato and 
Aristotle eloquently declare—was to equip the politician ; its 
finished product was Pericles. The aim of Roman culture was 
to train the all-round man of affairs, ready at the call of the 
State to lead an army, govern a province, legislate, or judge ; 
* The substance of an Address delivered Lefore the North-Eastern Branch of the Hirtorical 

Association on 20th October, 1911. 
(34) 
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its typical representative was Julius Czsar. Medizval 
instruction was subdued to the service of the Church; the 
summit of knowledge was Divine theology; the perfectly 
educated man was the sacred philosopher, such as St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

It is when education is looked at from the personal rather 
than the social standpoint that its purpose becomes obscured. 
For the aims of individuals are much more diverse, much less 
simple, than those of organised communities. Some persons 
are moved by no more than the modest desire to earn their 
own living ; and educationists who sympathise with them are 
content to advocate an efficient system of technical instruction. 
Others, taking a broader view, plead for a culture that shall 
produce general intellectual capacities. ‘‘ That education is 
best,” said the late Mr. T. G. Rooper, “ which develops the 
greatest amount of mental force.” Others again, particularly 
those of the Herbartian school, emphasie the pre-eminence of 
moral ends. ‘ Herbart,” says Miss Catherine Dodd, “lays 
down definitely at the outset that the one supreme aim of 
education is the development of moral character.” It may be 
admitted that all three ends—the training of hand, of head, 
and of heart—are, in their due proportions, good. But it may 
be contended—indeed, it is my contention here and now—that 
in practical education under present conditions their due pro- 
portions will not be observed unless they are all co-ordinated, 
and all together subordinated to the one paramount purpose 
of the production of good citizens. I say “in practical 
education under present conditions ;” for as I do not wish to 
argue that the State is an end in itself, so I do not wish to 
assert that there is no ideal in life beyond citizenship. I do 
not therefore strive to maintain any thesis respecting the 
ultimate object of education. All I strive to maintain is 
that the zmmedzate practical and definite purpose of teachers 
in the modern democratic State should be the training of 
citizens. 

Take the case of the British Empire. The political 
sovereignty in the Empire is to-day vested in some seven- 
and-a-half-million electors. No mortal eye has had the 
solemnising experience of seeing them all together ; but. any 
year anyone who cares to pay a few shillings for the sight 
may get some conception of what the spectacle would be, if 
he goes to the final of the Cup Ties at the Crystal Palace. 
Multiply that football crowd by one hundred and you have 
before you the many-headed autocrat that controls the political 
destiny of nearly one-fourth of the human race, spread over 
nearly one-fourth of the land area of the globe. Listen to 
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the roar that rises when a goal is scored, intensify it one- 
hundred fold, and you have in your ears that ‘“ vox populi ” 
which by some is regarded as identical with ‘“ vox Dei.” 
Upon this many-headed autocrat there is not, there cannot be, 
any effective external check. The means by which monarchs 
in the old days were restrained, and aristocracies overthrown, 
are not available against the multitudes of modern demo- 
cracies. If modern democracies go wrong, make blunders or 
commit crimes, there can be none to stand between the 
blunders and their consequences, between the crimes and 
their penalties. An ignorant or corrupt democracy is doomed 
to sink unaided and unchecked into decay and dissolution. 

The only hope for democracy lies in the development 
of wisdom and conscience within itself. In short, the 
imperative need of democracy is education—education in the 
broad sense in which it was understood by Plato and 
Aristotle. Democracy needs a technical education which 
shall convert its units into skilled servants of the community ; 
it needs a mental training which shall render it capable of 
grasping the many and intricate problems of present day 
politics ; it needs a moral regeneration which shall enable it to 
subordinate selfish and sectional interests to the good of the 
whole. How great and urgent is the need cannot but be 
patent to all who note the nature of the appeals which are 
addressed by political leaders to the electors from day to day. 
They are appeals to passion, to prejudice, to ignorance, above 
all, to self-interest. Some so-called arguments might be 
summarised in the form of a balance sheet. Your beer will 
cost you more; the foreigner will get your wages; your 
pension will be endangered ; you will receive ninepence in 
exchange for fourpence, and so on. It is a disquieting and 
humiliating spectacle. Whatever may be to the metaphysician 
the ultimate end of education, of knowledge, and of being, I 
feel there can be little doubt that the immediate and pressing 
duty of the teachers of the nation, to whatever grade they 
belong, is to train the sovereign democracy that it may faith- 
fully and efficiently perform the task which has been com- 
mitted to it, and may worthily bear the Titanic burden of 
dominion. 


1]1.—Or History 1n PARTICULAR. 


Now in this training of the citizen to perform his civic 
duties History will inevitably occupy a prominent place. For 
History more than any other subject treats of precisely those 
matters with which the citizen as such will be called upon to deal. 
History is “past politics,” or, more inclusively, is the record 
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of “man’s social and political evolution” during bygone ages. 
The study of History in a peculiarly direct and immediate 
manner will enable the citizen to play his part, in present 
politics, and to take his share in determining the future of 
‘man’s social and political evolution.” Even ‘rom the child’s 
earliest schooldays the work of civic preparation may begin. 
In the first stage of school-life—say, roughly, from the age of 
five to ten—the prime value of History will be moral. I do 
not, of course, mean that it will be used as a vehicle for the 
impartation of extraneous and irrelevant ethical precepts, or as 
a repository of edifying examples. The use of History to 
point “morals” is an immoral perversion of a science the very 
breath of whose life is truth. Whatever “morals” History 
may teach, they do not lie on its surface for infants to pick up ; 
they are hidden in its depths for philosophers diligently to seek 
after. No; the moral value of History for young minds will 
be that it leads them out of the narrow spheres of home and 
school and gives them their first glimpse of the larger world 
of humanity. It tells them of other ages and other lands and 
other modes of life ; it quickens their imagination ; it wakens 
their interests, and helps them to gain a “sympathy with 
hopes and fears they heeded not.” The History which best 
serves this moral purpose is that which centres round life- 
stories of primitive heroes as they have been told once for 
all in the sagas and epics of primitive people. These 
immemorial tales are innocent of geography and chronology. 
Their one locality is ‘‘a kingdom a great way off,” and their 
single date “once upon a time.” 

For children in the second stage of school life—say, 
roughly, from the age of ten to fourteen—the prime value of 
History will be mental. By means of the connected study of 
English History, together with the contemporary History of 
Europe and European Colonies, the growing intelligence of 
the pupil will be trained to trace the sequence of cause and 
effect in the affairs of men; it will learn to weigh historical 
evidence, will grow accustomed to study controversial 
questions with mental detachment, will gain command over 
language, will acquire a by no means contemptible store of 
information respecting the antecedents of many present-day 
problems. I do not think, however, that average children 
of the age of fourteen can usefully be carried in their studies 
beyond the frontiers of the nineteenth century. I think that 
in this second stage it is best to stop at 1815, or at latest 
1837. 

During the third, or final, stage, which I place from four- 
teen onwards, it is precisely the most recent History which is 
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the most vitally important. For the prime value of History 
in this third stage is directly civic. History becomes the fore- 
runner of politics. ‘Without at least a little knowledge of 
History,” said Sir John Seeley, ‘no man can take a rational 
interest in politics, and no man can form a rational judgment 
about them without a good deal.” Lord Morley, in a similar 
spirit, once remarked, ‘1 do not in the least want to know what 
happened in the past, except as it enables me to see my way 
more clearly through that which is happening to-day.” Now 
History serves this practical purpose in civic education in three 
separate ways: first, it is a school of political method ; 
secondly, it is a storehouse of political precedent ; thirdly, it is 
the basis of political progress. 


1.—History as a School of Political Method. 


It has already been remarked that History treats of 
precisely the same kinds of matters as those with which 
politics is conversant. Both are socio-psychological sciences 
which deal not with the determinate and regular phenomena 
of inanimate nature, but with the incalculable movements of 
peoples and the mysterious workings of the corporate mind. 
The data of both sciences are not the objective certainties to 
which the natural philosopher attains by observation and 
experiment, but the probabilities and possibilities which alone 
emerge from historic record or political controversy. The 
historian as he ponders over the politics of the past, whose 
heat has cooled, and the noise of whose: fury has passed 
away, learns the need of suspension of judgment, of mental 
detachment, and above all of wide charity. He sees that in 
few of the conflicts of past days was right wholly on one side 
or the other, that much turmoil in the world has been caused 
by trifles, and that countless bitter controversies have been 
due to misunderstandings. He comes to look upon the 
problems of his own time with larger and calmer eyes. When 
he sees round about him politicians who are much more 
confident about the future than he himself is about the past 
he recalls the historic appeal of Cromwell to the Scots: “1 
beseech you in the bowels of Christ, think it possible you may 
be mistaken.” As a school of political method, then, History 
teaches caution, impartiality, charity ; it gives a sense of the 
complexity and uncertainty of socio-psychological phenomena ; 
it provides practice in the subtle art of arguing from external 
acts to internal motives and ideas. 


2.—History as a Storehouse of Political Precedent. 
History is more than a school of political method ; it is 
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a storehouse of political precedent. The problems which 
face the present generation have in one form or another comé 
up for solution many times before. It is true that History 
does not repeat itself. It is true, indeed, that it cannot be 
made to repeat itself; for every event which occurs adds. 
something to the environment of every subsequent event and 
is a factor in its causation ; so that the mere fact that a thing 
has happened once presents an insuperable barrier to its. 
ever happening again. But the same is true in individual life. 
No individual man ever finds himself twice in precisely the 
same situation, nor can anyone discover unvarying sequences. 
of cause and effect in the relations between himself and his 
fellows ; yet, notwithstanding this, every man in his mature 
years is guided and governed by his experiences as recorded 
in his memory, and by the principles of conduct which his 
judgment has derived from them. As with the individual so 
with the race ; but subject to this important difference, that 
the race lacks the personality, that continuity of self-conscious- 
ness which marks the individual. It has no natural memory, 
and in order that it may not lose the vast accumulated wealth 
of the experiences of the past, a memory has to be created for 
it. That race-memory is History. Through History mankind 
attains to self-consciousness. By means of this self-conscious- 
ness humanity is able to become to a degree otherwise wholly 
impossible the master of its fate; it is able to control its 
destiny and to move deliberately forward on the pathway of 
progress. 

It is neither possible nor necessary to give here many 
examples from the innumerable instances of the way in which 
one generation has learned from the experiences of its pre- 
decessors. The following must suffice: Elective monarchy 
has much to commend it on theoretical grounds; yet it has 
been removed from the sphere of practical politics by the ex- 
periences of ancient Rome, medieval Germany, and modern 
Poland. The mercantile system of colonial policy is capable 
of very powerful defence on general principles ; yet the revolt 
of the American Colonies has rendered its revival in the 
British Empire for ever inconceivable. In other cases the 
precedents are not so conclusive. But they always deserve 
attention. For example, no discussion of the merits and 
defects of single chamber government can be regarded as 
adequate if it ignores the experiments of the English Common- 
wealth and the French Revolution. No advocacy of the 
abstract “right to work” can be considered satisfactory unless 
it explains away as due to accidental circumstances the ghastly 
results of the recognition of the right in Paris in 1848. 
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Nothing, indeed, can be alike more futile or more dangerous 
than to treat politics as though it were an abstract science 
divorced from the lessons of historic experience. Says 
David Hume: “If we consider the shortness of human life 
and our limited knowledge even of what passes in our own 
time, we must be sensible that we should be for ever children 
in understanding were it not for this invention which extends 
our experience to all past ages and to the most distant nations, 
making them contribute as much to our improvement in 
wisdom as if they had actually lain under our observation. A 
man acquainted with History may, in some respect, be said to 
have lived from the beginning of the world, and to have been 
making continual additions to his stock of knowledge in every 
country.” This brings us to the third and last of the main 
functions of History in relation to politics, viz. : 


3.—History as a Basis of Political Progress. 


History does more than supply the politician with prece- 
dents of completed experiments; it gives him the actual 
antecedents of present day problems. Next to the danger of 
treating political questions in the abstract, as though they had 
no antecedents at all, nothing is so fatal as the error of 
supposing that those antecedents can be ignored in any 
permanent settlement. The failure of the English Puritans in 
the seventeenth century to establish their regime, the failure 
of the French Revolutionists in the eighteenth century to 
maintain their institutions, was in each case due largely to 
the disregard of historic continuity. In each case, fired by 
zeal and inspired by mighty ideas, the reformers broke too 
completely with the past. Ignoring the fact that the State 
is organic in its nature, they threatened its life by their drastic 
surgical operations. Hence the patient rose in horror and in 
terror, and drove them out. 

All the great political and social questions of the present 
day have long Histories: The poor law problem, as stated in 
the Report of 1909, is essentially the question whether we shall 
revert to the principles of 1834 or to those of 1601. The 
franchise problem takes us back through the Reform Acts to 
the days of Edward I. and Simon de Montfort. The con- 
stitutional problem has its roots far away in the folkmoots 
of the primitive Germanic peoples. The Eastern question is 
but a phase of that perennial conflict between Asia and 
Europe which was incalculably old even when the Greeks met 
the Persians at Marathon. Is Seeley claiming too much when 
he says of History, ‘it is an important study. to every 
citizen,” or even when he adds, “‘it is the one important study 
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to the legislator and ruler”? Are we claiming too much when 
we contend that the place of History in education must in a 
democratic State be one of great prominence? Are we 
asking too much if we beg that facilities for studying History 
may be provided on a large scale for pupils who have passed 
the usual school-leaving age? I trust not; for it is only to 
minds that are approaching maturity that the meaning of 
citizenship and the lessons of History can be made clear. 


The Relations of History and 
Geography.” 


By Proressor Ramsay Murr, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Liverpool. 


N° subject of school study has made more rapid or more 
striking progress during the last generation than 
Geography. It has, indeed, been completely trans- 
formed in character ; and the change, both in its content and 
its method has been so great that it can only be compared 
with the sudden change in. the outlook and methods of biology 
which was brought about by Darwin, or the new era in 
physical science which was initiated by Newton. 

Geography, as most of us were taught it in our school-days, 
was a mere mass of dead facts; we learned drearily by rote 
lists of rivers in Europe, the capes on the east coast of China, 
or the principal towns of Yorkshire with their populations. 
Thus treated, the subject had no challenge for the reason, and 
very little for the imagination. The best that could be said of 
it as an instrument of training was that it stored the memory 
with useful knowledge ; but that might equally be said for a 
study of Bradshaw. It was neither a science nor an art; it 
was only a collection of unrelated and unexplained facts, 
The new Geography is a very different thing. It is impatient, 
it is apt to be even too impatient, of mere memory work and 
of useful knowledge. It has become a Science, with a large 
capital S, embracing an immense sphere, and making the 
highest claims. Or rather, perhaps, it has become a method 
of correlating the results of various sciences from a particular 
point of view and for a particular purpose. Its aim is to 
explain and to evaluate the forces which have moulded and 
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which control the earth’s crust and its atmosphere, and to 
show how these forces have effected the conditions of plant 
and animal life, and consequently also of human life. It 
borrows the conclusions of Geology, of Astronomy, of Physics, 
of Chemistry, in so far as these help to explain the conforma- 
tion of the land, and the movement of air-currents and water- 
currents. It adapts these conclusions to the facts and doctrines 
of Botany and Zoology so as to explain the distribution of the 
various forms of plant and animal life over the earth’s surface. 
It endeavours to analyse the influence of land-relief, of 
climates, of topographical relationships, of vegetation and of 
animal life upon the racial characteristics of man, and to show 
how these forces have contributed to determine both the 
economic development and the social and political organisation 
of human societies. Nor does this end the catalogue of the 
claims of this ambitious subject. For, in the hands of its 
bolder representatives, it is a undertaking to explain by the 
influence of physical phenomena the moral, religious and 
zsthetic ideas of men, their conceptions of beauty and truth, the 
very texture of their dreams. It would almost appear, 
indeed, as if a materialist age might see Geography, thus con- 
ceived, claiming the throne once occupied by that exiled and 
discredited Queen of the Sciences, Theology. 

Modern geographers are fond of dividing their subject 
into two great branches, physical geography and anthropo- 
geograpy, or, as the French prefer to call it, with their sure 
instinct for avoiding unnecessary ugliness. of terminology, 
Human Geography. Human Geography treats man in two 
aspects. On the one hand (if I may borrow a phrase from Miss 
Semple, the latest and best writer on the subject in English) it 
treats man as “part of the movable envelope of the earth,” as part 
of the single great phenomenon of the continually shifting and 
changing earth-crust ; and on the other hand as a conscious 
force perpetually engaged in modifying and turning to his own 
purposes the physical forces that environ and condition him, 
as the greatest of the factors making for geographical change. 
Both the physical and the human geographer have learnt that 
the essence of their problem resides in the fact that they are 
not studying a fixed and stable world, but one which under the 
influence of a thousand conflicting forces is in a state of 
incessant change. Both therefore have to deal with their 
subject historically ; they have to record a process of change. 
The physical geographer narrates the vast events of geological 
time. The human geographer takes as his province the 
whole of historical time; to him all History as well as all 
Anthropology are in one respect just sections of Geography. 
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It is with Human Geography and its claims and theories 
therefore that we are primarily concerned. 

The subject, on the grand scale on which it is now con- 
ceived, is of very recent origin. Its real founder was 
Friedrich Ratzel, whose Anthropogeogvaphie was not com- 
pleted till 1891. A subject which is so young, and which 
embraces a field of such enormous magnitude and complexity, 
cannot obviously have yet reached the point at which its 
generalisations can be too readily accepted as authoritative. 
And, like all young sciences, it is very apt to claim too much, 
to be too eager, too dogmatic, too unconscious of its own 
limitations. ‘The geographer is at that stage of youthful 
assurance that he has in his hands the key of all mysteries 
which marked the biologist a generation ago, and from which 
the biologist has only recently begun to escape. And 
when the geographer invites us to accept his explanations 
of historical facts, we must listen to him with respect, but 
always with reserve, remembering that when all is said he can 
show us only one group among the many concurrent causes 
which have gone to the making of human history. When 
he presumes to explain to us, in terms of purely physical facts, 
the birth of ideas and the causes of their influence, the source 
of religion and their effects upon the human mind, or when he 
totally disregards the unpredictable force of human personality, 
or tries to trace Napoleon to the mountains and climate of 
Corsica, or Socrates to the skies and hospitable harbours of 
Attica, we shall do well to let him talk. 

I shall have more to say presently of the dangers that 
arise from a too great emphasis upon the geographical 
explanation of historical facts. But in the meanwhile let us 
fully admit that this great and noble subject has, in its modern 
developments, far more aid to give to the historical writer 
and teacher than it has ever had before ; it is more than ever 
apparent that the study of the development of human 
societies, which is History, cannot be profitably pursued 
unless at every moment the writer or the teacher bears in 
mind the physical facts by which the life of man is conditioned, 
unless he possesses what may be called the geographical 
imagination, and has always before his mind’s eye not only 
the actors, but the physical conformation of the stage on 
which they play their part. Of course, it has always been 
apparent that the course of historical events is necessarily 
deeply influenced by geographical facts. What is new is the 
detailed and systematic study of the way in which that 
influence operates. As long ago as the eighteenth century 
Kant proclaimed that Geography is the basis of History, and 
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Herder, in a rather exaggerated epigram, said that History 
is simply Geography in motion, a phrase which goes as far as 
the most enthusiastic geographer would desire. But for the 
most part historical writers and teachers are too apt to forget 
the geographical basis, and to sacrifice the illumination that 
they might derive from its study. They are generally content 
with the lip-service of a few vague introductory paragraphs, 
such as those in which every writer on Greek History reminds 
his readers that the mountain-system of Greece so broke up 
the country as to invite the formation of little independent 
states, or those in which the text-books of English History 
point out that this country lay on the outmost verge of Roman 
and medizval civilization, but on the main track of trans- 
Atlantic migrations and trade. 

Rare indeed are the writers or teachers who, like Michelet 
or J. R. Green, have ever before their cyes, vividly realised, 
a picture of the country whose fortunes they are narrating, 
its mountains and level places, its uplands, marshes and 
forests, its rivers and roads, and who never record an event 
without vividly realising the influence upon it of the Spirit of 
Place. I might cite innumerable examples of, the neglect of 
historians of the geographical basis of History, but one 
eminent instance will suffice. In the opening sentences of the 
great Constitutional History Bishop Stubbs says that ‘“ the 
growth of English Constitution . . . . is the resultant of 
three forces. . . . . These are, the national character, the 
external history, and the institutions of the people.” The 
resultant of ¢hree forces only, you will observe : the geograph- 
ical factor is not only disregarded, but it is definitely excluded. 
Yet it is obvious that in innumerable ways geographical facts 
have had the most material influence upon the growth of the 
English Constitution. 

The insular position of the country has helped to save her 
from despotism, by saving her from the necessity of sub- 
ordinating all other needs to that of national defence. The 
mere area of the country has had its influence—small enough 
to encourage the growth of a national sentiment, which grew 
up earlier in England than in any other European country, 
and small enough to render administrative unity not very 
difficult to attain, it is big enough to leave room within its 
limits for variation and expansion, and so avoided that liability 
to decadency and lethargy through in-breeding and lack of 
contrast which haunts small insular communities. The 
contrast between the lowlands of the south and east, which 
invite relations with the continent, and the wilder and more 
isolated highlands of the north and west, has determined the 
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racial distribution of the island, and the degree and modes in 
which the various races have contributed to the growth of 
common institutions. Why were hundreds big in the west 
and small in the east? Why did feudalism develop earlier 
and more systematically in the south than in the north? Why 
were serfs at the time of Domesday relatively more numerous 
in the west than in the east? The answers to these and a 
hundred other questions cannot leave geographical factors out 
of account, for they must largely deal with the configuration 
of the land, with the quality of the soil, with the relative 
extent of wastes and forests in different parts of the country, 
with the geographical distribution of races and their traditional 
modes of organisation. Stubbs himself is forced from time to 
time to give weight to geographical considerations, as when he 
has to explain the importance of the part played by the Lords 
Marches in the troubles of Henry III.’s reign. But he never 
treats the subject adequately, because he has never given it 
really careful attention. 

A fair test of the extent to which the writer or teacher has 
realised the importance of the geographical basis is provided 
by the extent to which, and the way in which, he used maps. 
It is only in the last few years that school text-books or even 
serious books on a big scale have been illustrated by maps ; 
many are still mapless. And it cannot be said that this 
omission should be excused on the ground that every school- 
boy possesses a historical atlas, and that every schoolroom is 
well supplied with wall-maps ; for historical atlases and wall-maps 
have hitherto been very little used in England. Even now, the 
maps and diagrams with which text-books are illustrated are 
most often merely topographical, not geographical, in character ; 
that is to say, they serve only to show the relative positions 
of places, they do not attempt to bring out the influence of 
land conformation upon events. This is so even in the maps 
with which wars and battles are illustrated, though one would 
imagine that Military History was the sphere in which 
geographical influence could least of all be overlooked. Many 
campaign maps and battle-plans which I have seen suggest 
that the fighting has been conducted on a perfectly flat 
surface, diversified only by irrationally meandering rivers. 
Thus we will have the Peninsular War illustrated by a map of 
Spain which shows the positions of battle-fields and fortresses, 
but gives no indication of the mountain ranges which split up 
the peninsula into clearly defined regions, encouraged local 
guerilla warfare and provincial independence, rendered 
impossible the unified control of the French invasion, and in 
short governed the whole course and character of the war. 
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Perhaps the veductzo ad absurdum of this ungeographical 
treatment of maps intended to illustrate History is to be found 
in an Atlas of Englsh History by the late Dr. Emil Reich. 
In this remarkable book, maps are used almost solely for the 
purpose of illustrating campaigns ; the non-military aspects of 
English History are almost untouched. Yet no indication 
whatever is given of those inequalities of the ground which 
are the chief governing factors in the conduct of a campaign. 
The movements of armies are indicated by a bewildering 
series of involved red and blue lines, shown on an unrelieved 
white page. As a consequence, though the work contains a 
good deal of information, it is practically useless, for it will 
not help the student to understand his subject—it will only 
bewilder him. This is, of course, an extreme case. 
Even Rothert’s Karten und Skizzen, upon which Dr. 
Reich’s maps seem largely to have been modelled—though 
they often gravely offend—do sometimes give some rough 
indication of the position of a mountain chain. Yet, though 
there are few historical maps which treat essential geographical 
facts with quite the same lofty scorn as Dr. Reich’s, most of 
even the more serious historical atlases fall short. Dr. 
Gardiner’s School Atlas of English History does indeed show 
mountains on some of the maps, but only in the form of the 
clumsy, sprawling caterpillars which were used by the 
cartographers of thirty years ago, and which give no real 
indication of the build of the country. The great Oxford 
Atlas itself is culpably careless of land relief. Mr. Dow’s 
American Atlas disregards it almost wholly—a few cater- 
pillars are shown in ancient Greece and Italy, but Mr. Dow 
would appear to believe that mountains ceased to exert any 
influence after the fall of the Roman Empire, for thereafter 
they vanish from his maps. Droysen in most of his maps 
gives no indication of land-relief; Putzger is almost as serious 
an offender as Dr. Reich; and it is but rarely that the 
historical cartographer attempts such exquisite and accurate 
mountain shading as can be found in Schrader's AZds, or in 
Spriiner- Menke. 

None of the standard atlases of Modern History use 
the type of map which alone fully brings out the build of a 
country—I mean the physical or orographical map, coloured 
by contours, upon which, whenever the scale is large enough, 
the detail of mountain shading can easily be superposed. 
The only maps which I know of in which this device is 
employed are those in Dr. G. B. Grundy’s A¢las of Ancient 
Fiistory. Yet this kind of map is beyond comparison the 
most useful for the purpose of bringing out the influence of the 
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build of a country upon its history. It is true that on an 
orographically coloured map it is not possible to show 
complicated political boundaries with any fullness. But these 
boundaries are themselves often inexplicable without the aid 
of the physical map. And it is quite easy to add the 
changing political boundaries of various periods as footnotes, 
so to say, to the presentment of the comparatively unchanging 
physical structure of the country. To all teachers of History 
I should give this primary counsel :—Let there be always 
before the eyes of your pupils a physical map of the country 
whose history they are studying; and let all diagrammatic 
indications of political change’ be merely subsidiary and 
supplementary to that. When that is done, we shall begin to 
have established a sounder relation between History and 
Geography in our teaching ; and the more we do it, the more 
we shal] find that illuminating comments on, and explanations 
of, the course of events start forth from our study of the map. 
Then the study of the English conquest of Britain becomes an 
altogether different thing if it be followed on a physical map 
on which the forests and marshes are figured. Green, in 7he 
Making of England, has worked out this idea with admirable 
if excessive ingenuity. It was natural that the enthusiasm of 
a discoverer should carry him unduly far, but he is one of the 
few modern historians in whom the geographical sense is 
strongly developed, and though his book has to be used with 
caution, it is a model to teachers of the way in which 
Geography can be used to elucidate History and to heighten 
its interest. 

Again, it is only with a physical map before his eyes that 
the student will be able to grasp the main lines of the collapse 
of the Roman Empire before the barbarian tribes. With the 
map before him he will see how it was mainly at two points 
that the frontier of the Empire lay exposed and wholly 
dependent upon the valour of its defending armies. These 
two points are the lower Rhine, across which the Teutonic 
tribes of the west looked into the rich province of Gaul, and 
the gap between the Carpathians and the lower Danube, 
through which in the third and fourth centuries the Gothic 
tribes of the East had already poured into Hungary and 
Roumania. He will see that while in the west (once the 
military defence was broken down) all Gaul lay defenceless, in 
the east the mountain chains of the Balkans and of Rhodope 
formed an outlying rampart for Constantinople. The whole 
peninsula was rugged and uninviting, and the most conveni- 
ent land-exit from it was towards the N.W., up the valleys of 
the Save and Drave and over the easy passes of the Julian 
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Alps into Italy. Thus the main features of what would other- 
wise be a very confusing story stand forth intelligibly: in the 
west, tribal inroads crossing the long line of the Rhine at 
various points into defenceless Gaul, and thence southward as 
occasion served : in the east consolidated forces of barbarians 
successively entering by a single gateway, turned back by the 
position of Constantinople and the ruggedness of the land, and 
successively driven north-westward into Italy. 

To take a final illustration: The story of the colonisation 
of North America, and the rivalry of English and French 
for the control of that continent, explains itself with remarkable 
clarity once the physical map is placed before the eyes of the 
student. For the map shows that the French, when they 
planted themselves upon the St. Lawrence, had hit upon the 
one great gap that penetrates the eastern mountain barrier of 
the continent and leads inland to the Great Lakes and the great 
natural plain. It shows further that as the rough and wooded 
highlands on both sides approach closely to the St. Lawrence 
gap, there was small sustenance to be obtained here, and the 
French were naturally led on to that remarkable activity in 
forest trade, exploration and missions which gave to the 
masters of the St. Lawrence, few though they were, the 
control for a time of the Lakes and the Mississippi valley. 

On the other hand, the map shows that the English, when 
they found their way to Virginia, had hit upon an extremely 
rich and fertile alluvial plain, whose many branching inlets 
provided easy communication and encouraged a wide distri- 
bution of agricultural settlements ; but this region was cut off 
from the central plain by the broad and confused highland 
region of the Alleghanies. Thus the English in Virginia and 
the southern and middle colonies naturally became prosperous 
and unadventurous planters, while the French in Canada 
became far-ranging trappers and explorers. Between these 
two regions the highlands on both sides of the Hudson river 
approach much more nearly to the sea. They thus hem into 
a corner the region into which the New Englanders were to 
settle. They give to that region an isolated and distinctive 
character; and the barrenness of the soil led the settlers in that 
region to look outwards towards the sea, and to become traders 
and seafarers. Finally, the map shows a deep and narrow 
cleft running direct from the centre of the French settlements 
on the St. Lawrence, to the Dutch settlements on the Hudson 
which severed New England and Virginia. This cleft is pro- 
vided almost throughout with navigable waters—the Hudson, 
Lake George, Lake Champlain, and the river Richelieu. It 
is obviously a direct means of communication and, with its 
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westward branch, the Mohawk valley, an important line of 
trade even in the earliest days. Owing to the rugged char- 
acter of its surroundings it is really a long and highly defensible 
pass, the natural scene of conflict between the two civilisations ; 
and here accordingly we find the key of the military situation 
when the time of open fighting comes. 

The illustrations which I have just given of the value of 
physical maps in bringing out the influence of land-relief on 
History may seem rather obvious, but it may be suggested 
that the very obviousness of the illustrations sharpens their 
point. A more serious defect of my illustrations is that they 
are confined to the early stages in the history of nations. 
That is not because the influence of land configuration is 
confined to such periods, but merely because it is naturally 
at moments of rapid movements of population that this 
influence shows itself in the most broad and sweeping way. 
It is, indeed, inthe movement and conflict of races that 
physical features are of predominating importance, for they 
define the grooves and channels within which such movement 
and such conflict must take place. Nor do I wish to suggest 
that land-relief is the only, or indeed the most important, 
geographical factor which the historian has to consider. Still 
more important are questions of soil, vegetation and climate, 
which largely determine the characteristic occupations and 
modes of life of the inhabitants of any given region. Indeed, 
M. Brunhes, whose treatise on Human Geography seems to 
me the most scientific, imaginative, and sane treatment of the 
subject that I have come across, goes so far as to say that 
it is in this sphere that we must find the true connection 
between Geography and History. I cannot do better than 
summarise his excellent remarks on this theme : 

“Human History,” says this sane and judicious com- 
mentator, ‘“‘ unfolds itself on the earth, and historical facts 
always belong to particular places. But in saying this we 
must guard against exaggeration and the usurpation of themes 
that do not belong to Geography. Historians ought always to 
pay attention to the climate, topography, vegetation, and 
mineral resources of the regions whose development in time 
they are reconstructing ; but it does not follow that the whole 
of this development belongs to Geography, or can be explained 
by it. Man is in relation with the framework of nature 
through the circumstances of his labour, and the house he builds, 
the road he travels, the field he tills ; and his work itself creates 
in him obligations, aptitudes and inclinations which tend to 
express themselves in History. More and more History 
depends on the minute investigation of social facts such as 
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these ; and it is on this ground that History should in part 
attach itself to Geography—through the medium of social 
economy. Indeed, it is man’s work on the face of the earth, 
and its direct consequences, which forms the true link between 
Geography and History.” 

In other words, the more we learn to base History upon a 
careful study of social conditions, the more we shall find that 
these in their turn are profoundly influenced, though not 
exclusively determined, by geographical facts. As the 
importance given to social conditions is perhaps the most 
marked feature, and certainly one of the healthiest features, 
of recent historical work, this means that the historian, 
whether student or teacher, must pay a more and more 
intimate attention to these geographical facts which especially 
affect human industry. But M. Brunhes wisely warns us 
against the temptation of exaggerating, even in this sphere, 
the influence of geographical facts ; and in those aspects of 
the life of man which are not solely concerned with physical 
labour, with war, with large racial movements, the geographical 
influence is less and less predominant. The warning is very 
necessary ; for it is very easy for both writers and teachers to 
exaggerate the geographical influence, and very few of the 
writers on Human Geography show the moderation and 
sanity of M. Brunhes. Miss Semple, though she denounces 
the “extravagant and ill-founded generalisations” which 
marked ‘the study of physical environment as a factor in 
History ” before the scientific age, and though she continually 
insists that we must avoid attributing any consequence to ‘a 
single geographic factor to the exclusion of the rest” and 
remember that every event is due to “a single geographic 
factor to the exclusion of the rest” and remember that every 
event is due to ‘a plexus of influences, some operating in one 
direction and some in another,” nevertheless is repeatedly 
guilty of the faults which she condemns ; she is capable, for 
example, of attributing monotheist religion entirely to the 
influence of wide desert places under wide skies. But there 
were other deserts besides those of Syria and Arabia: did 
they produce monotheism ? Monotheist doctrine in essence 
was developed also among the steaming plains of India and 
the tumbled rocks of Greece. This is an illustration of the 
temptation under which the geographer lies to explain 
altogether too much by some physical condition which is at 
most a contributory cause of the effect he is considering, to 
disregard the incalculable effects of ideas, and of human will 
and character, upon events, and to simplify away that infinite 
variety which is the essence of History. 
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Nowhere do we find so much loose and slipshod thinking, 
so much jaunty and unscholarly dogmatism, as among the 
lesser geographers, and those disciples of theirs who are 
attracted by the possibility which Geography seems to afford 
of giving cheap and easy explanations of complex and 
multiform conditions. Such an one will trace to the influence 
of climate, land-configuration, vegetation and neighbourhood 
to other civilised communities the miracle of fifth-century 
Greece. He will not explain how the same climate, the 
same land-configuration, the same vegetation and neighbour- 
hood to still greater civilisations than these of Egypt or 
Pheenicia have produced effects so startlingly different among 
the modern Greeks. To explain that, he will gaily produce 
quite a different set of factors. Or he will jauntily affirm that 
the fall of the Roman Empire was due to the desiccation of 
the central Asiatic plateau, which drove forth the Huns ; or, 
with equal confidence, that it was due to the deforestation of 
Germany which forced the Germans to seek new homes. The 
best geographers do not say these things, except in moments 
of relaxed attention. But they are the kind of things which 
the ill-equipped geographer is likely to say when heis told 
that he ought to explain History by the aid of Geography. 
While, therefore, we do well to insist upon the importance of 
paying due regard to the geographical basis of History, we 
must at the same time and with equal force insist that 
geographical explanation is a very dangerous and double- 
edged weapon, the use of which is apt to encourage in writer, 
teacher, and student that bad habit of cheap and inexact 
thinking which is at all times our worst foe. 

There is still another, and to my mind a more serious, 
danger in the over-emphasis of geograpical explanations, 
especially in the training of young minds. It leads straight to 
materialism and to fatalism, for it represents man as the mere 
plaything of the physical forces which condition his life. 
Such a writer as Miss Semple, while she recognises that she 
is dealing with extremely complex and infinitely variable 
forces, is yet confident that if she could fully analyse and 
evaluate the working of these purely physical forces, she 
would be able to explain the whole of the life and activities of 
man. For her, he is utterly the creature of those natural 
laws whose relations form the sphere of geography. Though 
many who use her methods would shrink from her conclusion, 
yet that conclusion must inevitably insinuate itself into minds 
accustomed to lean wholly upon the geographical explanation 
of human development. In so far as this happens, the 
supreme value and the great glory of historical study is 
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stripped from it, for what makes History an ennobling study 
is just this, that it shows us man, alive among the denizens of 
earth, ruled not solely nor chiefly by physical compulsions and 
physical appetites, but swayed by high ideas, by dreams, by 
disinterested emotions. From the moment in his evolution at 
which he becomes fully man, and the theme of History, we 
see him, with many lapses and tumbles, but yet consciously 
and deliberately always striving by the exercise of his will and 
intellect, and above all by co-operation in organised societies, 
to free himself from complete subjection to his physical 
environment, to make himself independent of its forces, and 
even to turn them to ends that he has himself willed. 
Merged in the unending struggle for existence, he is not 
submerged by it, but has resolved with a sublime audacity 
that this struggle itself, so far at least as concerns himself and 
his fellows, shall be conducted within limits imposed by his 
own will, and dictated by the sense of justice which he alone 
among animals possesses. Even if you trace the origin of 
these qualities of man wholly to the initial influence of 
physical compulsions, yet there they are, real and potent facts, 
whose remote origin you may perhaps explain, but whose 
daily operation you cannot explain, by reference to climate 
and land-relief. 

Man, the industrial animal, wresting his livelihood and 
his luxuries from the earth, Geography can tell us much 
about, though not all ; man, the conquering animal, enslaving 
his neighbours, Geography can tell us .something about, 
though not very much; man, the social being, striving in 
co-operation with his fellows towards a state of society which 
shall fulfil his perpetually enlarging conception of Justice, 
Geography can tell us very little about—it can only give us 
the setting and framework, the physical aids and obstacles to 
his moral strife; man, the religious being, freeing his soul from 
the shackles of the material that it may lose itself in the supra- 
material, Geography can tell us almost nothing about. And 
it is with man, the social being, and his strivings towards 
justice that we as historians are primarily concerned. We 
must not reject the aid the geographers can give us; but 
equally we must not allow them to reduce the greatness of our 
theme, and to rob it of its supreme value as a means for the 
enrichment of life That is a danger which historical teach- 
ing runs sO soon as ever it encourages its pupils to rest content 
with purely geographical explanations, 

One result of the geographer’s ‘proneness to think of man 
merely as part of the “ movable envelope of the earth” is 
that he tends to undervalue the importance of the conflicts 
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which man has made over Nature. Just as man insists upon 
reversing the decrees of brute Nature by preserving and 
cherishing at the dictates of Justice those whom her physical 
laws condemn as unfit, so he insists upon interfering Sith the 
operations of those physical laws themselves, in so far as they 
affect his life. He will make the unhealthy climate habitable, 
he will climatise the flora and fauna that he needs and breed 
them to his own purposes, he will with the aid of chemical 
science change the character of the soil, he will make broad | 
and easy roads over and under the dividing hills, irrigate the 
desert, connect ocean with ocean, and build safe harbours in 
the most inhospitable seas. There is scarcely a generalisation 
which the geographer is able to make about the effect of 
geographical conditions upon the life of man which man 
himself is not capable of modifying. The geographer, of 
course, recognises this, But to him, looking at the matter 
from the point of view of Nature, the changes which man has 
made or can ever make are as nothing in comparison with the 
overmastering powers to which he must adapt himself: it is 
these that are for him the permanently significant things 
The Alps are there, though the tunnels run under them ; 
Niagara still eats away its rocks, though its waters turn men’s 
machin upon its banks; the ocean and the winds are un- 
altered by the vessels that man sends to and fro in defiance of 
their storms. To the historian, concerned to learn how man has 
made the earth a habitable place where Justice may dwell, it is 
the skill and patience with which man has conquered Nature by 
learning her secrets which is the permanently significant 
thing. The changes he makes may be small, but from our 

oint of view they are vital. The wheat-plant as man 
on developed it may be, for the botanist, identical with who 
knows what insignificant weed: to the eye of the historian 
man’s work in its development is all important. So, for 
all the intimacy of the relationship between these two subjects, 
they must remain utterly distinct, for they look at different 
horizons. 

1 am afraid that I have allowed myself to be carried away 
by rather platitudinous rhapsody from the practical themes 
with which this conference is primarily concerned, but I feel 
that, in face of the growing claims and the growing fascination 
of Geography, historians are faced by a double danger : on the 
one hand, that of sterilising their subject by neglecting the 
énrichment which it can derive from geographical studies ; on 
the other hand, that of robbing their subject of its true great- 
ness by interpreting it too narrowly in the light of geographical 
facts, That double danger must be kept in view when we are 
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tempted to engage in the amusing parlour game of devising 
curricula in which History and Geography shall be properly 
correlated. I must admit to an unorthodox distrust of the 
process of correlation, for 1 suspect that the process is almost 
always similar to that by which the wolf is correlated with the 
lamb. One subject always plays the part of wolf to the other’s 
lamb. 1am afraid we must admit that hitherto the wolf’s part 
has been most often played by History, but the tables are 
beginning to be turned. Not long since I heard Mr. 
Mackinder urge, speaking as a loyal believer in the value of 
historical studies, that History could best be taught to all 
younger children in relation to Geography, and as part of the 
Geography lesson. Either the History which the child 
receives will be reduced to disconnected anecdotes connected 
with places, in which case all sense of sequence in time will 
be lost; or, more mischievous still, it will become merely a 
series of illustrations of the overmastering and _ irresistible 
power of physical forces upon the life of man, and will thus be 
a denial of the main lessons that History has to teach. 

The truth is that any attempt at a forcible correlation of 
the two subjects, even when they are not merged in one, 
must result in damage to one or both of them; and the 
furthest point to which we ought to allow the fad of correlation 
to carry us is, that when a scheme of History teaching and 
a scheme of Geography teaching can without distortion be 
made to run in parallel lines, they should do so; while 
both the teacher of History and the teacher of Geography 
should, without sacrificing the essential character of his own 
subject, borrow for his own purposes whatever illumination 
can be got from the other. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that intimate as the two subjects are, they are and 
must remain distinct, since even when they consider the same 
subject matter, they consider it from different points of view. 
History is concerned with the evolution of organised societies, 
pursuing an ideal of Justice ; and though the fortunes of these 
societies are deeply affected by geographical factors, these 
effects are far from being the most important considerations 
in the historian’s eye. Geography is concerned with the 
earth’s crust regarded as the home of man, and all its 
emphasis must be laid upon these physical compulsions 
from which History shows him labouring to escape. 
Both are great subjects and invaluable as instruments of 
mental and moral discipline. It is permissible to hold 
different opinions as to their relative value for these purposes. 
It is zo¢ permissable to throw down the boundaries between 
them, or to treat either merely as an appendage of the other. 
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Ww; are some of the uses to which a modern library 
should be put? First of all, there is reading for 
pleasure. A man ought to do some reading for the 
sheer delight of it. The best test of a man’s character is his 
use of his leisure. What does he do when he doesn’t have 
to do anything? When the necessary tasks of the day are 
over and his mind can roam where it will, where then does his 
mind go. 

A man ought to have some books that are to him a well- 
spring of enjoyment, reading them not because Society 
expects it, not because teachers exact it, but because his own 
nature craves it. It is good for a young man to turn himself 
loose in a big library as a colt is turned out to grass. 
Unless a man has a perverted mind, he knows what is good 
for himself, and may follow the bent of his own nature. 

A man should read some books for no earthly reason 
except that he wants to; and the man that doesn’t want to 
read at all—may the Lord have mercy on his mind. 

Many books we read simply for information. We want 
the facts, regardless of who discovered or catalogued them. 
Before travelling through a strange country we “read up” in 
the guide-books. Before buying a motor car we read about 
styles, dealers, mechanisms, the experiences of other men. 
In the study of History or Science we go constantly to the 
library to use the books simply as the tools with which we 
work. It makes little difference to us then who the writers 
are if they are competent, or what their method may be; we 
simply want the facts that they have to give to us. 

A scholar cannot live and work apart from the great 
reservoirs of information. In the last ten years [ have 
invited more than one hundred scholars to come to Providence 
to teach, and in nearly every case the great question they 
have asked has been, ‘‘ What libraries have you in the city?” 
And I have been able to answer that no other city of its size 
in America is so rich in libraries for research as is the city 
of Providence. 
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But we often read the books because we are seeking 
power, the power of a great personality behind the printed 
page. We are dubious and hesitant in the face of duty, and 
we want courage and inspiration. We are confused by the 
entanglements of life, and we want some clear vision of what 
is worth while. We are listless and inert, and we want some 
voice to summon us with a trumpet note. 

‘Lhe books of mere knowledge, to adopt De Quincey’s 
distinction, are always getting out of date ; the books of power 
are forever young and vital. Take down from the library 
shelf a treatise on physics or chemistry published twenty 
years ago; what can it tell you about the X-ray, or the radio- 
active substances, or the decay of matter? Take down some 
book on mechanics nsed by your father at college. What 
can it tell you about the gas-engine and the aeroplane? Open 
some medical treatise fifteen years old, and what can it say 
about appendicitis or the present treatment of diphtheria ? 
But take down from the shelf the living thought of Plato, 
Burke, Carlyle; and it is as modern as if written yesterday, 
as enduring as ‘‘the starry heavens above” or ‘the moral 
law within.” The almanacs and geographies and encyclo- 
pzdias, mere receptacles for information, are always on their 
way to the ash-heap. But the prophets, poets, and thinkers ; 
the big personalities who blazed a pathway for discovery and 
civilisation and education and religion—these are intellectual 
storage-batteries to which we keep coming that we may be 
charged from their undying energy. 

Finest and highest of all the objects of reading is this: to 
find and feel the truth. There is one virtue that the true 
college man prizes above all others, and that is the love of 
truth; truth in speech, in conduct, in philosophy of life. The 
one great cry of our civilization to-day, restless and eager and 
groping, is, What is truth ? 

What is true in economic theory? The man that can tell 
us will reshape all our industrial life. What is true in the 
realm of heredity and environment? The man that can tell 
us will mould all our education. What is true in Bible-study? 
The man that can tell us will shape our religious thinking. 
The man that dedicates his life to truth-seeking, and gives to 
the world before he dies a glimpse of some new truth, is doing 
more for the world than if he built a score of hospitals or mills 
or battle-ships. 

I stood some time ago at the laying of the corner-stone of 
a great university laboratory in an institution that had several 
laboratories and no library. A German scholar, whose name 
is known through all civilized lands, stood near. I said, 
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‘‘These laboratories show how much we have learned from 
Germany.” “Yes,” he said; ‘they show how much you have 
misunderstood Germany. Her work has not been done in 
her laboratories, but in her libraries. In a laboratory we 
discover nothing ; we only test and verify and apply what we 
have discovered elsewhere. For a new discovery is simply a 
new combination of old ideas, and that new and surprising 
combination is most likely to occur to a man, not when his 
hands are full of things, but when his mind is full of ideas. In 
the quiet air of the library Germany has thought out her ideas 
and ideals ; the laboratory and workshop she uses only to test 
the results of her solitary thinking.” 

Thus the value of the library is tested by what we do 
after we leave it. Its doors must swing directly into the great 
throbbing world before it, and “I serve” must be engraved 
on its front. As a mere luxury for a few scholars no city can 
afford a library. As a place of storage for antiquities no 
community should tax itself for the support of a library. 
These buildings must give us not only information, but life ; 
they must justify themselves in citizenship. 


Association Notes—and Others. 


HE first meeting of the winter session of the Exeter branch of the 
Historical Association of England was held at the University 
College on the 28th October, 1911. Mr. M. Vaughan gave a very 

lucid account of the Waterloo Campaign. He sketched the various 
phases of the Waterloo myth, and the latest; namely, the Prussian view. 
He did full justice to the loyalty of Bliicher and to the support rendered 
by the Prussians, but showed that it was still possible to attribute much 
to the steadiness of the troops under Wellington’s command. Mr. 
Vaughan pointed out the mistakes made by Napoleon, Bliicher, and 
Wellington, and left his listeners with the impression that most of the 
combatants fought in a manner which did credit to their nationality, 
and that a battle is won by the side which makes the least mistakes. 
The lecturer finished by describing the advantages of the line formation 
adopted by Wellington. 

The second meeting was held at the University College on the 2nd 
December, when Miss A.. J. Walker introduced a discussion on Methods 
for making History-teaching in Schools interesting. She confined her 
attention to methods which she had seen in practice employed with the 
object of making History a living subject to children and bringing it to 
the level of those taught. She mentioned attempts made to show the 
differences of thought and surroundings between the past and present 
times; such as the use of novels and other literature; plans of battles ; 
the fighting of battles over again with the help of models made with 
sand and matches; the use of plasticine, and drawings by the children 
to iilustrate scenes from what they had read, as well as visits to 
museums and local buildings, debates and children’s plays. 
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Mr. Bright opened the discussion. He thought that the lack of 
interest shown in history was often due to unsuitable periods set by 
examination bodies. The teacher should be allowed to choose suitable 
subjects, and he must go much further afield than the text book. He 
deprecated the use of plasticine as likely to lead to inaccuracy and false 
ideas. 

Mrs. Batz insisted on the importance of the magic lantern. She 
also thought that interest would be increased by linking up geography 
and history, and by teaching children more about the social side of 
history. She had found it helpful in stimulating interest when children 
could be got to ask questions. The use of a time chart was also re- 
commended. Mr. Foster had found that plans of battles were very 
popular with boys. He asserted that history ought not to be dull, as 
the teacher had everything on his side. With regard to detail, the 
younger the child the greater the detail required. It was not enough 
to read history in class, but children must be required to read it for 
themselves. 

Professor Harte held that the history teacher had to do his share 
in helping to make children good citizens. There was a fear that 
history might be made too much a mere entertainment, whilst the dan- 
ger of bringing history down to the level of the children was con- 
siderable. Magic lanterns might prove a great difficulty to teachers 
who lacked the power of discipline. Time was too short to make much 
use of visits to local objects in school hours. There was a very grave 
danger that a wrong atmosphere might be given by games, stories, 
and novels unless they were carefully chosen. The speaker thought it 
a mistake to spend much time on battles, but would rather show the 
social life of other times. He was anxious to see more co-operation 
between teachers of history, literature, and geography. 

Mr. Rousham thought that some of the views expressed were not 
practical enough. What would do for a high school would be un- 
suitable in an elementary school. He thought that teachers must have 
fuller knowledge if they were to interest children, and suggested that 
the teaching should be connected with the use of good pictures and 
good novels. 

Mrs. Bamforth pointed out that it was only by getting children 
to express their ideas that you could find out whether they were wrong. 
She thought that the method was more important than the period. 

Mr. Morgan dwelt on the danger to true education of making 
history too pleasant. Let children get to know some history first, and 
then make it pleasant. He dwelt on the importance of teaching the 
progress and not the destruction of mankind, and also insisted that in 
studying the present the past must not be forgotten. 


* * * * * * *~ * * 


The recent formation of an Historical Association of Scotland 
shows that the goddess Clio is less neglected than formerly, but many 
students would like to see an advance made in the direction of a College 
of History, duly recognised by seats of learning but unconnected with 
them. The magnificent pile in Marylebone Road, dedicated to crotchets 
and quavers, and the building occupied by the Trinity College of Music, 
to mention but two of several somewhat similar institutions in London, 
are practical monuments to an Art possibly of less practical value than 
History. We can think of no cogent reason why would-be disciples of 
Herodotus should not have the benefit of skilled assistance in the pursuit 
of their favourite study unencumbered by examinations in subjects 
neither akin nor indispensable to a correct understanding of History. 
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There is already a Diploma in History offered by the London University 
Extension Board, but what is its exact practical value? 

The matter of a College of History is worthy of serious discussion, 
and we shall welcome the opinions of our readers. 


* * * * * * * ” * 


The Islington Antiquarian and Historical Society, which has done 
much good work, proposes to publish a volume containing the Islington 
Biographical Papers read at the last two Sessions. These comprise 
George Daniel, Samuel Phelps, John Thurston, William Upcott, The 
Artists and Engravers of Islington, The Local Historians, and The 
Poets and Versifiers of Islington. The work will be demy 8vo., 200 pp., 
half bound, vellum and grey boards. In the preparation of the Papers 
a considerable amount of hitherto unpublished matter has been utilized, 
each writer having devoted much labour to original research, It is 
believed that Some Islington Celebrities will make a much-appreciated 
contribution to the literature of the teeming suburb which only fifty years 
ago was described in a Gazetteer as ‘‘ a large village in Middlesex.” 
The price before publication is 5s., post free; after publication, ros. 6d. 
The Secretary of the Society is Mr. S. T. C. Weeks, 10 York House, 
Highbury Crescent, London, N., to whom all communications should 
be sent. Our readers will be interested to know that there is an increas- 
ing demand for books dealing with London, and prices are likely to rise 
higher in the near future. The edition of Some Islington Celebrities, we 
are informed, is strictly limited. 


* * * * * * * * * 


We have nothing but good to say of the nine volumes 
of the Home University Library now before us. (London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1s. net.) There are some books to 
which the time-honoured shibboleth, ‘‘ a long-felt want,’’ may be 
adequately applied, but it sometimes happens that the degree of craving 
denoted by the phrase is not evident until the appearance of the article. 
In other words, the demand is created by the supply. We believe that 
the large saies already achieved by this Series are due to the admitted 
excellence of the volumes, and not because the Home University Library 
happened to be the only collection of its kind to satisfy a popular need. 

They are more than primers, and yet the merest tyro in History 
will find that nothing is taken for granted. At the same time, the 
student who has traversed the ground covered by these volumes will 
have his memory pleasantly refreshed by a perusal of them. The 
authors selected by the editors are admitted authorities, and if in some 
cases the maximum amount of information is conveyed in the minimum 
of pages there is little or no evidence of the autocratic blue pencil. 

Volumes of this character, set in larger type and ‘‘ bulked,’’ would 
not sell for less than 5s., and it is not every historical book which can 
boast a bibliography and index. The Series has been very carefully 
planned and carried out both as regards range and manufacture. The 
volumes have a sober, business-like appearance which does not belie 
their contents. 

It is obviously impossible with the space at our command to make 
other than the briefest of brief references to them. Medieval Europe, 
by H. W. C. Davis, M.A., gives in clear outlines the story of the middle 
ages, a difficult task condensed into a matter of 256 pages. There are 
five good maps and a bibliography, but we miss an index, which would 
have rounded off an excellent volume. We have had occasion in another 
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review to.remark on the difficulties of teaching present-day affairs. Those 
who are wishful to tread its thorny paths should peruse History of our 
Time, 1885-1911, by G. P. Gooch, M.A. The author begins his treatise 
on British politics with the defeat of Gladstone’s second ministry and 
ends it with the Conference of Colonial Premiers in 1911. As the num- 
ber of pages devoted to this section is only twenty-seven, it cannot be 
described as more than a synopsis; it could scarcely be otherwise. Mr. 
Gooch then goes on to the French Republic, the Latin South, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, Eastern Europe, the Balance of Power, the 
Awakening of Asia, the Partition of Africa, and the New World. Not 
the least interesting of his ten chapters is that entitled ‘*‘ World 
Problems,’’ in which he shows the steady march of democracy and 
science and the gradual weakening of tradition. He has managed to 
crowd his little book with an immense amount of information, and it 
should provoke a proportionate amount of hard thinking. 

Having perused what Mr. Gooch has to say regarding Modern 
China, Professor Herbert A. Giles’s The Civilisation of China will be 
found a suitable companion. There is much in the latter volume to show 
that the inhabitants of the Yellow Kingdom have been, and are, 
grievously misunderstood by us. For instance, the author tells us that 
the extent of the injury caused to the people by opium smoking ‘‘ has 
been much exaggerated, and is not to be compared with that of alcohol 
in the West.’’ This book was written before the recent Chinese 
Rebellion broke out, and there is, therefore, something prophetic about 
Professor Giles’s concluding remarks: ‘‘ There is no longer any doubt 
that Chin 1 is now in the early stages of serious and important changes ”’ 
(p. 243). Referring to the ‘recently-constituted National Assembly, he 
adds, ‘‘ If the ruling Manchus seize the opportunity now offered them, 

in spite of simmering sedition here and there over the Empire, 
they may succeed in continuing a life which in its early days had a 
glorious ‘record of achievement, to the great advantage of the Chinese 
nation. If, on the other hand, they neglect this chance, there may result 
one of those frightful upheavals from which the Empire has so often 
suffered. China will pass again through the melting-pot, to emerge once 
more, as on all previous occasions, purified and strengthened by the 
process’ (pp. 248-9). We cordially recommend this timely record of a 
people who were civilized a thousand years before the birth of Christ. 

The editors were fortunate in securing the services of Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, Clerk of the House of Commons, for the purpose of a volume on 
Parliament: its History, Constitution, and Practice. In an illuminating 
chapter the writer shows that the phrase ‘‘ mother of parliaments ’ 
something more than a well-sounding term, and is actual truth: ‘‘ It is a 
fact that the constitution and procedure of the legislature in every other 
country, with the possible exception of Hungary, are copied, directly or 
indirectly trom, or, at least, based on ideas suggested by, the English 
model.’”’.(p. 220). Apart from the historical interest of the book, there 
are chapters on the making of laws as carried on to-day, the organiza- 
tion of the House, finance, and administration, and so on. In a word, 
this book is one for every citizen who wishes to know the procedure of 
Parliament. 

We have already exhausted the space at our disposal, and have only 
room to record the remaining volumes which have come to hand. They 
are Irish Nationality, by Mrs. J. R. Green; The French Revolution, by 
Hilaire Belloc, M.A.; A Short History of War and Peace, by G. H. 
Perris; The Opening Up of Africa, by Sir H. H. Johnston; and The 
Dawn, of History, by Professor J. L. Myres, M.A. The authors are 
sufficiently distinguished to guarantee good work. 
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New Books on Various Themes. 
History AND PARNASSUS. 


HAT History, both past and in the making, has furnished material 
for poets and poetasters will be confirmed by turning the pages of 
any anthology. The boy of three years who recited Hardyknute, 

and afterwards inculcated in the public a love of History via his poems 
and novels, gathered legends and ballads long before the world knew 
him as Sir Walter Scott, Bart., and one does not forget the rhythmic 
doggerel which some of us recited in school with a view to memorising 
the reigns of the Kings and Queens of England. 

It was a happy inspiration on the part of Professor C. H. Firth, 
M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., to gather some of the offerings of the poets on 
historical subjects and present them in a handy form under the title of 
English History and English Poetry (London: Horace Marshall & Son, 
2s. 6d., pp. Ixi. + 241). The time covered is from the French 
Revolution to the death of Queen Victoria, and the result is such that we 
hope he may see his way to give us a companion volume dealing with 
earlier periods. The selections have been made with care, notes regard- 
ing the poems are introduced, and the whole work betrays that ripe 
scholarship indubitably associated with the Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 

It is a commonplace that school children ‘‘ dodge’’ the Intro- 
duction, while teachers regard it as the most important portion of a 
book. The former may be forgiven, and not infrequently masters are 
correct, but we hope that nobody will omit to peruse Professor Firth’s 
opening remarks. They are timely—and controversial. 

He bemoans, not without cause, the neglect of nineteenth century 
History in English schools. ‘‘ All the facts,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ that it is 
really important for a schoolboy or schoolgirl to know can be more 
exactly ascertained in the case of the last century than they can be with 
regard to any earlier time. The diplomatic and political secrets still 
hidden in official archives, or in the desks of statesmen, are the sort of 
facts which it is not necessary either for the teacher or his scholars to 
know. For them the essential things are those which men acted on the 
stage, not those that took place behind the scenes ”’ (p. xii). This would 
seem to infer that it was only necessary for the history teacher to present 
a broad and undetailed survey of the field to his pupils, and that docu- 
mentary evidence was of no especial value. Take the case of the last 
South African War. We know its alleged cause, and it may be the real 
one, but until the documents at present ‘‘ in the desks of statesmen ”’ 
are examined by the prying eyes of the men of research we cannot know 
the truth of the matter. As to the success of the war from a political, 
social, and economical point of view, half a century hence may reveal it 
or not. Regarding the notion ‘‘ that recent political history is too 
delicate and too dangerous a ground”’ for teachers to traverse with 
their pupils, Professor Firth suggests that it ‘‘ may be a reason for 
stopping about 1880; it is not a reason for stopping in 1815 or 1837 ”’ 
(p. xii). The present writer is inclined to think that the teacher of 
History who is a student of the subject and not a mere expounder of an 
advanced text-book believes that many so-called facts of the Victorian 
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period are suspect, and, therefore, prefers to leave them severely alone 
until they have been proved true or otherwise by definite documentary 
evidence. Blunt’s recently published book was certainly an eye-opener 
regarding General Gordon, and doubtless further revelations may be 
forthcoming in the near future. 

We are rather astonished to find that Professor Firth does not refer 
to the enormous influence of war on lyric poetry, which is the literary 
expression of excitement. The time of the Armada was followed by the 
Elizabethan poets ; our tussel with Holland was succeeded by the burn- 
ing stanzas of the Restoration Poets, and after the ruck and tumble of 
the revolution of 1688 came the Queen Anne Poets. The Romantic 
Period succeeded the French Revolution; Swinburne’s ‘‘ Songs before 
Sunrise ’’ were brought forth by the struggle for Italian freedom. The 
South African War produced nothing, probably because it was turgid 
and morbid, and the scene of the conflict too distant. 

‘** The poetry of an age,’’ says Professor Firth, ‘‘ helps to interpret 
its history ’’ (p. Ix). In a similar way, the History of an age not infre- 
quently helps us to interpret its poetry. 

H. F. B. W. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY Mutk’s New ATLAS. 


In A New School Atlas of Modern History (London: George Philip 
& Son, Ltd., 3s. net) Professor Ramsay Muir, M.A., presents us with 
forty-eight well-executed maps in colour and nearly thirty line maps, 
mostly of important battlefields. The series shows the general develop- 
ment of Europe and the broad changes of its political distribution in a 
way which may be comprehended by the youngest student. There is 
now no excuse, with such a book in the market at so reasonable a price, 
for History to be read without the aid of an Atlas, an indispensable 
adjunct for those who take the study seriously. Both the editor and 
publishers are to be congratulated on the complete success of their bold 
undertaking. 


MAKLBOROUGH’S CHIEF CLAIM TO FAME, 


Mention of Mr. Belloc as editor, historian, lecturer, and novelist 
is so frequent in the newspapers that it must be a constant source 
of wonder to most people how he manages to get through such a 
prodigious amount of good work. His latest undertaking is a series of 
monographs on British Battles. The first volume deals with Blenheim, 
and is issued under that title (London: Stephen Swift & Co., Ltd., 1s. 
net). It is a characteristic piece of writing, embodying the latest 
research, but avoiding a multiplicity of military terms—for which the 
general reader will be particularly thankful. The author is even able to 
correct Mr. Fortescue in an important point; by no means an easy 
achievement. The maps, of which there are eight, make up in clearness 
what they lose in drawing. They are, in our opinion, somewhat too 
sketchy, and resemble the hastily-drawn maps inseparably associated 
with the blackboard. ‘‘ The proper understanding of a battle and of 
its historical significance,’’ says Mr. Belloc, ‘‘ is only possible in con- 
nection with the campaign of which it forms a part; and the campaign 
can only be understood when we know the political object which it was 
designed to serve ’’ (p. 9). He has not forgotten these important points 
in this monograph, and if the remaining battles to be described in this 
series are as skilfully detailed as Blenheim, students of the ‘‘ drum and 
trumpet ’’ side of history will be under an obligation to him. 


No. 2 of History will be published on April 25th, 1s. post free. 





Our Point of View. 


| HAVE to thank a large number of readers for their kind 
letters of congratulation, encouragement, and suggestion. 
Communications have reached me from many classes and 
many lands, from professors and students, heads of colleges 
and schoolmasters, and that ever-increasing section of the 
public which takes a general interest in the study of History. 
“I have read your first issue with great interest,” says an 
eminent specialist, ‘‘and I sincerely hope that your attempt 
to meet a very definite need may be attended with all the 
success it deserves.” ‘I liked your first number very much,” 
writes a lady whose name appears on several text-books, 
“and have sent it on to a mistress in a school I was 
inspecting, in the hope that they might take it there.” 
One who holds an important position in the scholastic 
world at Edinburgh has thought fit to send a greeting 
couched in the following terms: ‘1 thought History 
very good indeed. In fact, I thought it quite worth the 
money, and you know a Scotsman has a high standard in that 
respect. I showed it to one or two of my colleagues who are 
not professionally interested in the subject, and they thought 
it much above the average specialised magazine. I hope it 
will prosper.” The Atheneum referred to No. 1 of HISTORY 
as “An interesting first issue, with its three main subjects 
skilfully diversified.” 


HE obvious difficulty with a magazine of this kind is the pro- 
blem of reaching those who would be glad to know of its. 
existence, but do not. I therefore venture to ask a per- 

sonal favour of the many hundreds of readers who have already 
shown their practical ge ey by becoming annual sub- 
scribers. Will you please show this copy of HISTORY to your 
friends? A word of recommendation from one who has 
found it of value is worth more than many pages of pro- 
miscuous advertising, although I have not altogether neglected 
that side of publicity. My readers may rest assured that their 
help in this matter will be repaid, for my motto for this. 
publication is ‘‘ Better, and always better.” I do not think 
any historical magazine in the world has a longer list of 
eminent contributors, and my correspondence leads me to 
believe that few have a more sympathetic body of readers. 
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Frépgéric Masson, member of the Académie Frangaise, 
¢ and one of the most distinguished students of Napoleon 
and his times, has been summarising the Brbographie 
de la France to ascertain whether the spread of popular edu- 
cation has resulted in a corresponding increase in the number of 
books published. He finds that the output of the French 
printing-press has done little more than double itself in the 
course of a century. In 1812. 5442 new books appeared ; in 
1910 the number had only risen to 12,625. Between 1860 
and 1869 the number of new books was 120,521 ; between 
1901 and 1910, 120,625. The appreciable increase has been 
in periodical publications, which increase in numbers every 
year. There were no fewer than 1278 new periodicals in 
1y08. The mass of the French, apparently, are now reading 
little else but magazines. 


Museum of the Horse is to be established at the Castle of 
Saumur, in France. It will present a complete history of 
the horse, from the earliest known periods to the present 

day. It is planned to display examples of the crude cave draw- 
ings of aboriginal man, stone carvings of Assyrian chargers, and 
the war-horses of Egypt and Persia, Greece and Rome, as 
well as famous trappings and harnesses, with pictures, speci- 
mens and relics of every kind and period. The museum will 
also illustrate the uses to which the horse is put in modern 
times, and the various kinds of shoes, saddles and harness 
that are used in different countries of the world. 


66 we Historical Association have just decided ‘that it is 
inadvisable for children under the age of 14 to study 


po 


olitics.”” Thus a contributor to the Bzrmingham Daily 

Mail (February 1), who is by no means sure that the 
difficulty of teaching present-day affairs is insurmountable. 
The question “was brought before me within the last few 
months,” he adds. ‘I had endeavoured to illustrate a point 
in a history lesson by a parallel in modern politics. At the 
mention of the name of Mr. Chamberlain as the modern 
counterpart of a mediaval Minister, the ears of the class 
pricked up and the eyes brightened. So great was the 
interest awakened that for the moment my pedagogic caution 
ave me pause. I could see that I was on thin ice, and my 

Sree impulse was to scuttle to the side. But I could see that 
it was perfectly possible to state the facts of the case without 
letting my own views on the question (if 1 have any) transpire. 
To all such questions as to my own political inclinations I 
preserved an inscrutable silence, and merely gave the two 
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sides of the question as given by the two political parties. 
The class were delighted. Instead of discussing a subject 
in which all but academic interest had died, we were discussing 
real flesh and blood politics of every day. The question was 
one which I told them they themselves would be called upon 
to decide, and on their decision rested the poverty or pros- 
perity of their descendants. How could they fail to be 
interested? The incident had a sequel One of the boys on 
the following day said that he had told his father all that had 
been said, and that his father had told him to tell me how 
delighted he was with the idea.” 


7; recent discovery of a number of beaked hammerheads 
of flaked flint lying beneath the Red Crag of Suffolk is 
still a topic of discussion with archzologists. Although the 
exotic fossilized shells that surrounded the hammerheads in the 
Coralline Crag deposit prove that they were made when 
Suffolk enjoyed a warm climate, the surfaces of them show 
scratches and scorings that could have been caused only by the 
ice-sheets of the glacial period. These implements convince 
archeologists that the history of man in England is far more 
extended than has been supposed. According to Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, the hammerheads were made by men who lived 
over 500,000 years ago, when England was connected with 
Norway by land, and when very different climatic conditions 
existed. 


sia American Historical Association has done well to call the 
attention of Congress to the need of a skilfully-arranged 
fire-proof building in which to preserve records. Priceless 
public documents, we are informed, are now scattered among 
different buildings in Washington, no one of which, except the 
Congressional Library, is safe from fire, and many of which are 
damp. The documents are inaccessible and are undergoing a 
slow but steady deterioration. 


propos of the article on Literature and Life by Dr. 
W. H. P. Faunce, which appeared in our first issue, the 
Sunday School Chronicle recently devoted an editorial 
paragraph to the mental intoxication engendered by excessive 
novel reading. ‘It is an open question,” it says, ‘‘ whether 
public libraries in the matter of fiction have not done as much 
harm as good.” There is, however, the vestige ofa silver lining 
to this dark cloud. ‘‘ Now and again,” the writer adds, “‘ one 
comeés:across a person who makes a truly educational use of 
them, and justifies their existence. Last week we heard of 
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one engine-driver on the Great Eastern Railway—a Scots- 
man—who walks two miles on three nights a week to a town 
library for the purpose of serious reading. He has already 
mastered forty great books, including the twelve volumes of 
Grote’s History of Greece and the eight volumes of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” There is only one 
class of literature more insipid than the majority of modern 
fiction, and that is the pseudo-historical work dealing with 
“ladies fair and frail” of past ages who exercised no influence 
whatever in public affairs. The constant production of such 
volumes presumes a demand, for few publishers are philan- 
thropists, and authors seldom are if they can help it. 


i ATTENDED the inaugural lecture of Dr. Maurice Gerothwohl, 
one of the four Professors recently appointed by the Royal 
Society of Literature, and was somewhat astonished to 
find the hall crowded to such an extent that there was 
standing room only. Such evidence of interest in Letters 
must appeal to all who have the intellectual welfare of our 
country at heart. Is there any reason why the Royal 
Historical Society should not follow the example of the 
institution in Hanover Square? If History is an important 
branch of education, if it is something more vital than a mere 
interesting study for people of leisure and some culture, surely 
its claims should be brought to the attention of the public. 


A TOPICAL interest is given to Professor Allen Mawer’s 
very valuable article on Zhe Viking Age in this 
issue of HIstToRY by the close of the Antarctic Quest. 
Captain Roald Amundsen has solved Mother Earth's last 
great geographical mystery, and the “ Third World” of the 
Middle Ages is discovered. The victor’s wreath has fallen to 
a son of Norway, the home of many of the intrepid voyagers 
who did so much for civilization and have received such scant 
praise for their efforts at the hands of historians. That the 
Vikings were something more than mere pirates is abundantly 
proved, but we fear it will take a long time before the popular 
notion of their bloodthirsty deeds disappears from text-book 
and class-room. 


psx: the past year 123 additional exhibits have been placed 
in the museum of the Royal United Services Institution, 
Whitehall, including a model in silver of a Dreadnought 
battleship, deposited by Her Majesty the Queen. The number 
of persons passed through the turnstiles was 22,848. A 
Waterloo and Wellington Exhibition is to be held in 1915. 





The Teaching of European History in 


American Universities. 
By Harotp F. B. Wueeter, F.R. Hist. S., 


Editor of ‘* History,” Joint-Author of ‘‘ Napoleon and the 
Invasion of England,” etc. 


ET us divorce from our minds all prejudice regarding 
American Universities. There was a time when almost 
every academic distinction hailing from the United 

States was suspect. That a few spurious concerns continue 
to grant doctorates in return for dollars is no excuse for our 
declining to recognise legitimate institutions, of which there 
are many. Dr. Babcock, who has been directing an inquiry 
regarding bogus educational establishments for the United 
States Bureau of Education, notes that of the thirty-nine 
degrees held by the faculty of one of the correspondence 
schools eighteen were bestowed by the school itself. As a 
consequence of such disclosures the Legislatures of the various 
States are to be asked to make a law which will render the 
traffic illegal My readers may rest assured that the 
universities mentioned in this article are duly accredited. 

Americans, like Scotsmen, appreciate their highest educa- 
tional institutions to a far greater extent than we do in England. 
This is partly due to their recognition of universities as vast 
intellectual armouries from whence they may obtain weapons 
with which to fight their way in the professional or business 
world, rather than as arable land guaranteed to grow crops of | 
culture. ‘‘ There is no limit placed on their development— 
no fixed mold into which they must be fitted,” says President 
Jordan, of Stanford University, California. “It is not strange 
that Mr. Bryce saw in the universities of America the best. of 
all foundations for our national pride.” The present fashion of 
criticising British institutions may or may not be a healthy sign, 
but surely Sir Ray Lankester is not far wrong when he 
writes, ‘‘ There is no conception—not the remotest indication 
of a suspicion—on the part of either Conservative or Radical 
politicians who attain to office and power, that well-found and 
well-organised universities are one of the greatest sources of 
national strength and prosperity”? 
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There is considerably less mystery regarding the methods 
and plans of American seats of learning, and a greater dis- 
position to seek out men, than is evident over on The 
general idea would seem to be, “if the people will not come to 
us we will go to the people.” For instance, the colleges and 
universities of Massachusetts are arranging courses of study 
which can be followed in remote communities, to be supple- 
mented by lectures from professors, so that the advantages 
and honours of these institutions can be gained without regular 
attendance in the orthodox way. Judicious advertising on a 
comprehensive scale is regarded as legitimate. The uni- 
versity becomes less of an abstraction and more of an entity. 
If the future of the United States depends on America at 
college, as is asserted, the country has little to fear. 

I shall not attempt an extended account of my investi- 
gations, but merely outline the systems adopted and detail in 
miniature those Courses likely to be of interest to the student 
of History unacquainted with the work carried on across the 
Atlantic. Some of the methods of teaching may be of 
practical value. 

At Yale a somewhat sharp distinction is made between 
the undergraduate and the graduate work in History. Dr. 
George Burton Adams, Professor of History, informs me that 
‘“The purpose of the former, in the main, is instruction, 
information, and general discipline, and culture ; of the latter, 
the training of the possible scholar in the methods of inde- 
pendent investigation in the materials of History. The two 
kinds of work are kept distinct in actual practice. A graduate 
student is admitted to undergraduate Courses, if it seems 
desirable, because he may wish to improve his knowledge of 
that field or to observe the methods of the instructor, but the 
character of the Course is not changed by his presence. 
Certain of these Courses may be counted as part of the work 
done for the master’s degree, but none is counted for the 
doctor's degree. Nearly all our graduate Courses are 
seminary Courses, that is, practical training in handling the 
original material with reference to specific problems. In our 
undergraduate teaching methods differ widely in the different 
Courses. In the two first years there is practically no formal 
lecturing—there will be none at all after the present year.’ 
The method there is assigned reading and library work with 
quizes and informal explanations by the instructor in small 
divisions. In the two upper years, there is assigned read- 
ing for each week and a weekly test, usually written, combined 
in most Courses with formal lecturing one hour a week, and 


' Professor Adams wrote this in 1911. 
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essays on assigned subjecis. The instructor has full liberty 
to conduct his Course by what method seems to him desirable, 
but the general practice is as stated.” 

Over forty Courses are offered by the History Department 
of Yale Graduate School, and several of these are divided into 
two or more sections. Students elect such as they wish for 
their particular purposes; nothing is required except that 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy must take 
the Courses on Methods of Historical Research and Criticism, 
and Historiography, English and American, in their first year. 
The principles of historical criticism are discussed, and typical 
problems of external and internal criticism examined and 
dissected, followed by practical exercises in the study of 
selected documents so arranged as to furnish examples of all 
the important points of method. This is the natural and 
obvious preface to the Historiography Course, which has 
special reference to the principles of historical writing as 
iean by an analytical study of the work, methods and 
materials of eminent historians on both sides of the Atlantic. 

For the future Ph.D. there are no requirements as to the 
number of Courses to be taken, the test being, to use Dr. 
Adams's words, “quality, not quantity.” No credit towards 
the doctor’s degree is given for undergraduate Courses, 
although this is done for the M.A. degree, but they are useful 
in preparing the student for his final examination. For the 
former distinction a Course of graduate study of at least three 
years is required, a good knowledge of Latin, German and 
French, the presentation of a Thesis “‘ giving evidence of high 
attainment and power of investigation,” and the passing of an 
examination ‘upon the principal subject of study and upon 
such subordinate subjects as may be required by the 
department.” 

It is obviously impossible for me to enumerate all the 
Courses. American History, while it occupies an important 
position, is by no means a predominating feature. The 
Historians of Ancient Rome and of Ancient Greece, Medizval 
Institutions, the Institutional History of Japan, the History of 
Treaties (1763-1815), British Colonial Administration and 
Policy, Diplomatic Intercourse with Asiatic Nations, and 
Chinese Culture and Institutions, sufficiently attest the broad 
lines on which History is studied at Yale. 

At Harvard University, I am informed by Dr. Charles 
Homer Haskins, Chairman of the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics, the instruction offered “is carried 
on partly in general lecture Courses, where the lectures are 
supplemented by conference and written work of various kinds, 
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and partly in more advanced courses of a seminary type, where 
a'small body of students study a problem from the sources and 
present the results for informal criticism and discussion.” The 
introductory Course in Medieval History begins with the 
Germanic invasions and extends through the Renaissance. 
It is designed to give some idea of the nature and methods of 
historical study and to prepare the student “to take up in- 
telligently the History of modern times or to study more 
specially the History and institutions of the Middle Ages.” 
Definite reading is prescribed, and work is tested by weekly 
papers, discussions, and individual conferences with assistants. 
Undergraduates who have passed in this Course, or its 
equivalent, may then attend the lectures on Modern European 
History, which are to a great extent topical, or any other 
Courses open to them provided they have the instructor's per- 
mission. These include, under Ancient and Oriental History, 
Greece to the Roman Conquest, Rome to the Reign of 
Diocletian, the Character and Spread of Hellenistic Culture ; 
in Medizval History, the Church in the Middle Ages from 
Charlemagne to Dante, the First Eight Christian Centuries, 
France to the Accession of Francis I., Constitutional History 
of England to the Sixteenth Century, Byzantine History, and 
France in the Orient in the Middle Ages. In Modern 
European History we have the Era of the Reformation 
(1350-1563), English History from the Revolution of 1688, 
France in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, France 
and Napoleon I., the Eastern Question, the Growth of the 
British Empire, the History of the Christian Church in Europe 
from the Reformation to the end of the Eighteenth Century, 
and;the History of the Christian Church in Europe and of the 
Expansion of Christendom in the East during the Nineteenth 
Century. All these Courses, with many others, are also open 


to graduates. Those intended primarily for the latter 
include :— 


Greek and Roman Constitutional a Studies in the 


Growth of the Roman Imperial System, Historical Biblio- 
graphy and Criticism, Early Medieval Institutions and Intro- 
duction to the Sources, European Expansion in North Africa, 
Comparative Studies in the Institutions of England, France, 
Spain (1300-1600), and Studies in the Political Literature of 
the Revolutionary Period in France and Italy. 

In order to be admitted to the degree of Ph.D. in History 
a candidate must be able to make use of Latin, French, and 
German, and have an elementary knowledge of the History of 
Philosophy (Psychology or Ethics may be substituted), the 
History of the Fine Arts, Political Economy, and General 
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History. A thesis, showing independent research, is required, 
and he must pass a general examination to ascertain his 
acquirements within a considerable range of historical know- 
ledge. ‘ He will not be expected to show an encyclopedic 
command of minute details; but he must give evidence of 
thorough study, and an understanding of the significance and 
relations of historical events and institutions within the limits 
of his field of study.” 

Having dealt, however briefly and inadequately, with the 
Oxford and Cambridge of the United States, I shall refer to 
other seats of learning without thought of precedence. At 
Adelbert College, one of the eight departments of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, eighteen Courses are offered 
in History ; that of Greece finds a place in the Greek Course, 
and the Renaissance, Reformation, Life in the Middle Ages, 
and Historical Bibliography are dealt with by the department 
of Church History. The Beginnings of Modern Europe, 
Europe from 1559 to 1789, and England to 1660, and from that 
year to 1815 are introductory. The French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic Period, Europe 1815-70, the Development of the 
modern European nations and the growth of democracy, In- 
ternational relations since 1870, the Eastern Question, etc., 
are studied under the general titie of ‘ History of Recent 
Times.” In Studies in the History of Civilization ‘the aim 
will be to discover accurately something of the spirit of past 
ages by detailed analysis, classification and measurement of 
views expressed in the extant writings of men of those times. 
The past will not be studied as a series of events and 
institutions, nor will civilization be judged by its external 
aspects, but by finding what interested men. Two different 
periods will be studied and compared. The student will draw 
conclusions directly from literal translations, or from the 
original text if his knowledge of Foreign languages is 
adequate.” In the Graduate School the special topic in 
Medizval History last year was Studies in the Life of Pope 
Adrian IV. 

Professor J. M. Vincent, Ph.D., LL.D., of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, reports as follows: 
“The teaching of History in this University is carried forward 
in two general directions, the methods of which are entirely 
distinct. In the collegiate department the objects of the in- 
struction are those usually found in undergraduate work. It 
is intended both as a discipline and as one of the Courses con- 
tributing to general culture. All students in the collegiate de- 
partment are required to take one Course in History, or they 
may substitute for this a Course in the elements of political 
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economy. The balance of instruction is given to those 
students who choose the so-called historical and political 
group. In this group one-third of the time of the student is 
devoted to History, which consists of one year in Ancient 
History, one year in the Medieval and Modern History ot 
Europe, and one year in the History of England, with an 
additional optional Course in the History of the United States, 
which the students of that group ordinarily elect. The Course 
provided for all students of other groups is a general study of 
Medizval and Modern Europe, this being chosen out of the 
subjects presented as the most suitable for general culture. 

“ The graduate work in History is conducted on entirely 
different lines. No undergraduates are permitted to enter 
graduate classes, and admission to graduate work presupposes 
a fairly good college preparation in History. In the graduate 
work the prime object of the study is to prepare men for 
research. The Courses offered have a certain reference to the 
pedagogical requirements of History-teaching in America, but 
the principal object is to prepare men for independent work in 
various fields of History. In our view the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy include a general knowledge 
of Ancient, Medizval, and Modern History and special attain- 
ments in one of these fields. The student may choose which 
field he will emphasize, and in that domain will probably 
select a subject for investigation. In connection with his 
historical studies the candidate is expected to devote a portion 
of his time to two subordinate subjects which he may choose 
with the advice of his department. Political science and 
political economy are particularly recommended, but other 
subjects like philosophy or the modern languages may also be 
combined with History. 

‘* The methods of instruction in graduate work vary with 
the professors. Ordinarily, a part of the time is devoted to 
lectures which are prepared and conducted by the professor, 
with more or less informal discussion. Particular importance, 
however, is laid upon the work of the historical seminaries, 
of which at present there is one in European History and one 
in American History. In these, topics assigned to the students 
are worked out for practice in research and for the cultivation 
of historical judgment. The seminary in European History is 
conducted at the house of the professor in the evening upon 
alternate weeks, and profitable discussion of the papers pre- 
sented is encouraged under these more intimate surroundings. 
About ten men is discovered to be the limit in numbers who 
can profitably take part in a historical seminary of this kind. 
In addition to this the professors hold themselves ready for 
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consultation with students at other hours, and particularly with 
those who have selected subjects for investigation which shall 
eventually appear as doctoral dissertations. In a way each 
candidate thus becomes a seminary by himself. It is at this 
point that the instructor and the young investigator thresh out 
the methods and argumentation of the work which is to be pre- 
sented. Unless a man shows evidence of ability in research 
he is not admitted to the doctor’s degree. 

“It should be further stated that all dissertations presented 
in the Johns Hopkins University, whatever may be the 
subject, are required by regulation to be printed. This in 
itself is a discipline in advance, because the writer and the 
responsible instructor must look forward to the judgment of 
the public and to the criticism of experts. Those dissertations 
in History are ordinarily printed in the Johns Hopkins Studies 
an Historical and Political Science, but publication is not con- 
fined to this channel, for the investigations are sometimes 
brought out by the American Historical Association or by 
publishers in book form. The candidate is required to sign a 
written agreement that he will publish his dissertation within 
the year following his examinations. 

“In graduate work it is not assumed that the topics in 
our lecture Courses are all that could be profitably presented, 
but as many fields are offered as circumstances will permit, and 
always upon the theory that when one field of investigation is 
carefully worked the methods attained will serve as guides in 
the others. The University looks forward in time to an 
increase of staff and to a wider programme of subjects as 
demand and opportunity call. 

‘As to library facilities, I might say that the Johns 
Hopkins University library is conducted upon the open-shelf 
system, and that each of the departments of study is provided 
with a separate library. The books upon History, Political 
Science, and Political Economy are kept in one group under 
an assistant librarian, and are so arranged that students have 
constant access to the shelves. Furthermore, a study room is 
provided with desks where the advanced student may assemble 
his books and work continuously without disturbance. There 
are very few restrictions upon the number of books that may 
be taken out of the library, and it is our theory that with this 
free access to the shelves a student will come in contact with 
many works which he might not take the trouble always to draw 
out. I might add further that the library of the Peabody 
Institute of Baltimore is a large repository of well selected 
books of reference in all fields of literature, and is particularly 
helpful in the possession of uncommon series of publications. 
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This collection is also strong in the sources of English History. 
The National Library of Congress is but forty miles away, and 
is in constant requisition by our students. A duplicate of its 
catalogue is kept in the Johns Hopkins University, so that one 
may know in advance what is to be found in Washington, 

‘‘In the conduct of research when the materials are to be 
found in State Archives or in other repositories at some 
distance from Baltimore, the student is given some pecuniary 
assistance in getting copies or in covering the expense of 
visiting the material which he must consult. This is upon the 
theory that as the material is not at hand in Baltimore, the de- 
partment is willing to transport the student to the place where 
itis. These expenses do not come out of the general 
university fund, but out of special funds devoted ta such 
purposes.” 

Last year the Graduate Courses taken by Dr. Vincent, 
who is Professor of European History, were Early Medieval 
History of Europe (two hours weekly through the year), the 
Theory and Practice of Historical Method (one hour weekly 
through the year), and Seminary in European and English 
History (two hours, alternate weeks). In addition to 
American History there were also Courses dealing with the 
History of Greece to 338 B.c., and of Rome and Italy to 133 
B.c. One hour weekly through the year was allowed for each 
subject. The James Schouler Lectures on History and 
Political Science, open to the public, are delivered annually 
by eminent scholars. The Course for 1910 was given 
by Dr. G. W. Prothero, Editor of the Quarterly Review, 
and one of the Vice-Presidents of the Historical Association 
of England. The monthly meetings of the instructors and 
students of the departments of History, Political Economy, 
and Political Science afford an opportunity to hear addresses 
by prominent specialists, to consider important movements 
and undertakings, and to present critical reviews of recent 
publications in these particular fields. 

Syracuse University, which was founded in 1870, and has 
six colleges, requires all Freshmen to take a Course of one hour 
a week in Ancient History. After that all Courses are 
elective, but a Medieval and Modern History Course of three 
hours a week for one year must be taken as a preliminary to 
all others. ‘‘ About half our students elect it,” Dr. Alexander 
C. Flick, Professor of European History, tells me...» The 
following Courses are open to Juniors and Seniors. English 
History (three hours weekly through the. year); Modern 
European History (19th Century); the French Revolution ; 
History of European Culture ; History of Politics ; Method in 
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History (for Freshmen) ; and Seminary in European History. 
Two hours weekly through the year are allotted for these, but 
any student may “ major ” in History by taking fifteen hours 
a week for a year and writing a Thesis. About 10 per cent. 
of the students do this. 

In a further article 1 hope to deal with the Universities of 
Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, and 
Wisconsin, in addition to Columbia, Cornell, Brown, Howard 
lowa Wesleyan, De Pauw, the Tulane University of 
Louisiana and Tufts College. 1 cannot bring my present 
paper to a close without expressing my deep sense of the 
courtesy shown to me by the Presidents and Professors of the 
seats of learning chosen by me for the purpose of this inquiry. 
The fullest information has been placed at my disposal in 
every case. 


An Indispensable Sidelight on Napoleon 
at St. Helena. 
THE LATEST PHASE OF THE LAST PHASE. 


]* a recent issue of Chaméers’s Journal’ | had occasion to 
draw attention to the astonishing strides of the Napoleon 
Cult throughout the world. A few days after I had read 
the proofs of the article I received a prnapertns of a new 
periodical to be devoted to the study of the career of Carlyle’s 
“last great man.” The Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, 
which is edited by M. Edouard Driault, is the second publica- 
tion of its kind, the pioneer being Baron Albert Lumbroso’s 
Revue Napoléonienne, issued in Rome. So far as First 
Empire magazines are concerned, London is behind, but the 
number of books dealing with Napoleon, his family, his 
generals and his ministers, and the constantly increasing list 
of memoirs in which his name occurs, show that the Corsican 
Ogre who filled our forefathers with something akin to terror 
is likely to be deified by their descendants. 

From the purely human point of view, the few years of 
introspection which Napoleon spent at St. Helena are by far 
the most interesting, and they are also intensely instructive to 
the student of peibleay. Incidentally they prove, although 
the point has not been made much of by writers on this epoch, 
that the Emperor had lost his power of concentration to a very 
appreciable extent. He begins to dictate the story of his 
campaigns, reviews the careers of Casar, Turenne, and 


1 February 24th, 1912, pp. 199-201. 
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Frederick the Great, and then takes up gardening, in which 
digging is of less importance than the construction of miniature 
redoubts and so on. Thus the earth remains to him a vast 
battlefield. His constant quarrels with Sir Hudson Lowe 
both enliven and embitter his existence. 

It is safe to say that before the publication of Mr. G. L. 
de St. M. Watson’s A Polish Exile with Napoleon (London, 
Harper & Bros., 12s. 6d.), we have had no serious contribution 
to English literature based on the St. Helena epoch since 
Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon, the Last Phase. The immediate 
predecessor of this important work was The Tragedy of St. 
Helena by Sir Walter Runciman, Bart. (Unwin), which was 
merely a barrister’s plea for a much involved defendant, or to 
use another simile, a book written with a whitewash brush on 
a blackboard. Mr. Watson, while it is clear that he admires 
Napoleon, has brought a judicial mind to bear on the complex 
case before him. His statement of the case and his critical 
summing up are alike admirable. Basing his work on the 
letters of Captain Piontkowski to General Sir Robert Wilson 
and a multitude of unpublished documents from the Lowe 
Papers, the Colonial Office Records, the Wilson MSS., the 
Capel Lofft Correspondence, and the French and Genevese 
Archives, Mr. Watson has also studied and compared the 
labours of Masson, Forsyth, Nicolas and others. The result 
is little short of amazing. Forsyth hitherto has been regarded 
as the authority, and Mr. Watson acknowledges the immense 
labour evident in Forsyth’s volumes, but there his admiration 
ceases. He shows him to have been “rather 00 judicious, 
and not sufficiently judicial!” By supression, deletion, verbal 
shifts, and a skilful choice of documents Forsyth “made a 
good case” for Lowe, although he distinctly stated in his 
preface that had he been asked to act as the Governor's 
attorney he would have refused to doso. Unfortunately for the 
compiler of Zhe Captevity of Napoleon at St. Helena this is 
not the way to write History, and his critic proves the charges 
he levels at him by documentary evidence. 

Lord Rosebery admits that the three volumes of the 
Captivity were written as a vindication of Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
methods ; the result he terms “a dull and trackless collection ” 
and ‘a dreary book,” futile as a defence of the Governor, 
“because it is unreadable.” He also refers to it as “a 
repository of original documents bearing on the story: and it 
conclusively exposes the bad faith and unveracity of 
O’Meara.”” It has fallen to the lot of the author of A Polish 
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the life of Piontkowski, to show the bad faith and unveracity 
of a hitherto impeccable authority. 

. Forsyth, ” he says, “ suppresses, wholly or in part, 

‘ private,’ ‘ secret,’ or ‘confidential ’ letters of Lowe, Bathurst, 
Somerset, and others, which in a large number of cases 
supply a very material commentary upon or qualification 
to the official despatches they mostly accompany (in the pro- 
portion of one to every three or four); in some cases ide 
the person or thing treated of in a diametrically opposite 
light ; and in one or two cases reveal features of grave, not 
to say sensational, import.” 

A single instance, one of the many which Mr. Watson 
cites, must suffice here :—‘‘ At the end of Chapter XXVIII, 
Forsyth, dealing with the suspicions of the English Govern- 
ment of a ‘ meditated escape.’ gives us Bathurst's despatch of 
September 30, 1820, and then proceeds: ‘And in a private 
letter to Sir Hudson Lowe, written a few days previously, 
Lord Bathurst said, ‘You will receive a despatch from me 
respecting the probability of General Bonaparte’s attempting 
an escape. You are at liberty to show it zm extenso to the 
Admiral . . . and this instruction will enable you to excite his 
attention without exposing you to the imputation of being 
unnecessarily alarmed.’ And there Forsyth stops. Not so 
his lordship. After a mention of Montchenu as ‘a very 
foolish fellow,’ of Buonavita, whom he will allow no Catholic 
in the island to communicate with (in the strict sense), and a 
reference to Las Cases’ Journal, which he advises Lowe to 
‘keep quietly at St. Helena, and not do anything to revive 
that question,’ he proceeds : ‘I should be much disinclined to 
your seizing General Bonaparte’s papers. It would produce 
a great sensation, and I do not think you would make any 
important discoveries.’ The thought of Lowe contemplating 
an outrage of that magnitude and violating the Emperor's 
privacy, not merely ‘to see him,’ but for a much more sinister 
purpose, is not a pleasant one to his apologist ; and so szde¢ 
Hortensius! Bathurst, you note, dissuades his ‘dear General’ 
merely because Holland, or Burdett, or another, would make 
a noise in Parliament.” 

Mr. Watson gives chapter and verse for his assertions, 
and seven appendices which occupy over forty pages. 
Hitherto Piontkowski has been what Lord Rosebery calls him 
in his monograph, ‘a figure of mystery.” So much so that 
we find his name spelt in contemporary newspapers, corres- 
pondence, and recent historical works, in a great variety of 
ways. He is Pointkorski, Protocosky, Pronowski, Pron- 
towski, Pistowski, Ponitkowski, and so on ad infinitim. His 
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present biographer has not been able to throw much light 
on his earlier years, perhaps because it is not germane to the 
subject, but he mentions that the Polish soldier went through 
the Saxon campaign and was wounded and taken prisoner 
before Dresden. In the summer of 1814 he proceeded to 
Elba, where he enrolled in the Imperial Guard. Here he is 
still a shadowy figure, although Mr. Watson has discovered 
several documents connected with his stay on the island. 
Paul Gruyer in his Napoleon, King of Elba, an excellent book 
in many respects, makes no mention of him. Piontkowski 
shared the perils and glory of the adventurous march to Paris, 
but it is with the retirement of the fallen Emperor to La 
Malmerson on the 25th June, 1815, that the interest begins, 
‘for it is here Piontkowski introduces himself to us in his 
Letters.” He asks for, and obtains, a permit to accompany 
Napoleon, and receives it from the hands of Bertrand, whose 
wife and children were taken charge of by the Captain during 
the journey from Paris to Rochefort. When he was told that 
he was not to accompany his hero to St. Helena he burst into 
tears and offered to go as a servant. However, his wish was 
gratified a little later, and having married Mademoiselle 
Mélanie Despout on board ship, he sailed for the island of 
his dreams on the 8th October. 

The story of his life at St. Helena, his conversations with 
Napoleon, the tittle-tattle and serious business of the staff at 
Longwood, the episode of the Declaration which Lowe, in 
accord with Bathurst’s instructions, exacted from Napoleon’s 
followers, ‘“‘by which they bound themselves to submit 
personally to all the restrictions that were already, or might 
subsequently be, imposed upon the captive,” and the Nagle 
affair are dealt with at length. In the matter of the Declara- 
tion, Piontkowski spoke somewhat unfavourably of the climate 
of the island, and when it was forwarded by Lowe to Bathurst 
the latter decided that the Pole must be removed. According 
to the Governor he had begun to develope ‘a political 
character,” and his Declaration was “full of abuse of the 
Government which had assented to his request.” The 
documents concerned are printed by Mr. Watson (pp. 82-4), 
but it is significant that Forsyth omits the passage in Lowe's 
despatch from which I have just quoted. 

The slightest of references to the Nagle affair must suffice. 
There had been a suit for slander owing to uncalled-for re- 
marks made by the wife of Captain Younghusband as to the 
wife of Lieutenant Nagle of the 53rd regiment. It ended in 
the former being mulcted to the extent of £250. The 
Lieutenant thereupon decided to leave the island, and 
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Piontkowski ‘‘sounded him” as to the transmission of a 
letter from Montholon to England, the communication be- 
ing a copy of that sent to Lowe which the exiles had 
good reason to suspect would never find its way further 
than Plantation House. The Governor heard of the inci- 
dent, doubtless felt convinced that the Pciish officer was 
further developing his political character, and although 
Piontkowski was under orders to leave St. Helena, gave 
instructions that he was not to quit the boundaries of Long- 
wood, “or communicate with any person whatever, except 
with General Bonaparte’s own family.” 

The Polish exile with Napoleon lived until 1849, but my 
space is exhausted. Readers are referred to Mr. G. L. de 
St. M. Watson’s pages for the complete and sympathetic 
picture of a devoted follower who can no longer be described 
as ‘‘a figure of mystery.” In addition to the immense amount 
of research involved, the author has brought a witty mind to 
bear on his theme, and the result is eminently satisfactory. 


H. F. B. W. 


How Geography has Controlled History. 
By J. Farrcrieve, M.A. 


i is becoming more and more recognised that History and 

Geography are not independent. In History books there 
are stray chapters in which reference is made to 
geographical conditions at particular times. In Geography 
books there are references to historical events which have left 
certain effects which may be classed as geographical: but 
there is lacking a live appreciation, always present on the one 
hand, of the fact that the world with all its changing conditions 
is the stage on which History has run its course, that 
permanent geographical conditions acting all the time pro- 
foundly control History, and on the other of the fact that the 
action of these geographical conditions has been greatly 
modified by men. World History at best is represented as 
a series of Acts in which the action takes place in front of 
fixed scenes, instead of an unbroken story in which the action 
takes place amid a continuously changing environment, which 
modifies the movements, and the results of the movements, of 
the actors. 

History, indeed, may be looked on as an integration of 
what are usually classed as geographical conditions: what 
usually passes as History are only the final movements which 
the integration of geographical conditions slowly changing 
has rendered necessary. These movements are like the 
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earthquakes, large or small, which grant relief to the strain 
set up by the action of enormous, if slowly acting, forces of 
denudation or sedimentation. 

When one considers the History and Geography of a 
small area, the inter-relation of the two is more obvious if not 
more real than when a large area is studied. In sucha book 
as Cape’s Rural Life in Hampshire one is never allowed to 
forget that the historical events in the parish were largely 
controlled by the geographical conditions of the time at which 
they occurred, or that the geographical conditions at any one 
time were the result of the joint control of what may be called 
the original geographical conditions and of historical events. 
In particular, the geographical cenditions sow are shown to 
be the result of all the past Geography, and all the past 
History. There are the Sandstone Hills, which have been 
the same in structure through all historic time; the Woodlands 
and Waste partly left in their original condition, the result of 
climate, relief and soil, partly brought gradually under 
cultivation, allowed to lapse into a pasture for sheep under 
pressure of economic conditions themselves brought about by 
Geography, anew reclaimed for agriculture and market garden 
with the advent of a modern population; Forest lands cleared 
to provide fuel for iron works, re-planted with Scotch firs to 
suit the sandy soil ; the Ponds formed in the valleys to provide 
fish at a time flesh was dear, or to provide power for iron 
blast furnaces ; the Ancient Lanes worn by traffic below the 
level of the sandy soil; the Modern High-roads engineered for 
coach traffic and re-surfaced for motors; the Railways winding 
through the valleys; the Ancient Churches, the scattered 
Manors and Farms, the clustered Homes of modern times— 
all where the changing conditions, which may be called 
geographical or historical with equal truth, have placed them 
most naturally at the time when they were built. 

Thus in the History of a small area we see something of 
the inter-relation of Geography and History and of the action 
of geographical controls. Because of certain conditions an 
individual man finds it easier to adopt certain habits of life, 
and in so adopting them he modifies the geographical conditions, 
or so changes his attitude towards them that they affect him 
differently. The same is true of groups of men to an even 
greater extent, and geographical conditions which affect groups, 
containing great numbers of individuals, in the same way 
have much more permanent results than those which are so 
local as to affect groups with only a few in each. 

In looking at History in this way there is a great 
advantage to History itself. We are forced to consider what 
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we mean by History, what is the unifying principle which 
runs through all History, and a perspective is introduced, a 
scale by which events and men, ancient and modern, may be 
judged. 

This principle, it seems to me, is that man has increasingly 
been able to utilise energy, and the great control which 
Geography exercises on historical events lies in the fact 
that the question of the supply of energy is essentially a 
geographical one. Man has been able more and more all 
through time to capture natural energy and use it to the best 
advantages. 

There is a significant contrast between the energy available 
by the Greeks and by present-day Englishmen. The energy 
on which the social life of the Greeks depended was in its 
final form almost entirely energy of men, though it must 
not be forgotten that the energy of the wind was also utilised 
and other forces of energy, to be referred to later. The energy 
on which our social life depends is to a very large extent non- 
human. Sir William Ramsay has pointed out that each 
Greek Freeman (z.¢., each Greek family) had on the average 
five helots to do his bidding to supply the energy on which he 
depended. Each English family has on the average twenty 
helots in the form of energy supplied by coal to the factories of 
Britain. The energy is controlled and made to do useful 
work for man, so that he may have more leisure to think how 
to control further sources of energy. That this utilisation and 
saving of energy is the basis of progress is tacitly assumed in 
the names given by historians to the earlier periods, the stone 
age, the bronze age, the iron age. The importance of the 
advance from the one to the other depends entirely on the 
fact that less energy is wasted in attaining the desired end 
with each succeeding stage. Looked at in this way, kings, 
a and generals, which bulk so largely in ordinary 

istories, may be seen to be of small account when compared 
with inventors of all kinds, from that ancient unknown 
discoverer of fire, who made life possible in these northern 
latitudes, to the latest unknown inventor of the present day. 
It has been said that the discoveries of Archimides are of 
more effect to-day than are the battles of Alexander, and that 
Davy and Faraday have done more to change the course of 
History than did Napoleon, and their influence will continue 
to be felt when that of Napoleon is of little account. 

The supreme geographical control of History lies in the 
fact that the possibility of obtaining energy in greatest 
amount, and of utilising energy to greatest advantage, 
depends very largely on geographical conditions. 
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The supply of energy which makes life possible at all has 
its ultimate source in the sun, and the distribution of this 
energy is essentially geographical. On a globe of the same 
size and shape as our own, with the same distribution of land 
and water, it is possible to conceive of a totally different 
distribution of sun energy, and therefore a totally different 
course of History. We might have had a globe which always 
turned the same face to the sun, as does the moon to the 
earth ; then the geographical conditions would have been so 
different that it is idle to speculate as to how they would have 
affected man. 

Because the geographical conditions are as they are, more 
energy is received at the Equator than elsewhere, and yet the 
Equatorial regions have not till now been the seats of great 
civilisations. This, indeed, may be because man is not able 
to control the superabundance. In the Polar regions the 
deficiency of energy is so serious that no civilisation is 
possible at present there, and there is less probability that a 
civilisation will be ever possible there than that one will be 
possible in the Equatorial regions. Between the two extremes 
are the lands, by no means temperate though they are so 
called, where man has learned to control energy, but even in 
these lands it is not everywhere that life is, or has been, 
equally easy. Energy may not have been available to man 
at a particular stage of civilisation. In a desert there is 
potential energy, but it was not available to early man, who 
depended for his energy on the strength of his own arm made 
and kept strong by food, which could be supplied only when 
water was present, or on the strength of beasts or slaves who 
were dependent on water. Even now the solar energy which 
batters a hot desert cannot be made available on a commercial 
scale. The man who does make it so available will have 
effected a revolution comparable only to the revolution effected 
by the change from stone to iron, from man power to coal 
power, and immeasurably greater than the greatest of what 
are called Revolutions by historians. 

On high, and therefore cold, mountainous regions there is 
again a deficiency of natural energy, comparable with the 
deficiency in the Arctic regions, but except in the highest 
areas the deficiency is not so great; for snow brought by 
winds which have received their energy from the sun, may 
melt under the heat energy of the sun, and the energy of 
the “white coal” may be made available to man. Till the 
industrial revolution the mill driven by water was the engine 
controlling the greatest power possessed by man, and the 
miller was as correspondingly important. Now, the supplies 
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of water power, too stupendous to be available in olden times, 
are causing busy industrial regions to spring up among the 
cold mountains. 

The argument could be greatly amplified, but enough has 
been said to show how Geography has controlled History in 
the sense that in some places, rather than in others, energy has 
been available for man, and that in these places, therefore, 
civilisations have flourished. 

This, however, is not all: the control is even more com- 

lete. It is obvious that the centres of action of the world 
lice changed, and are continually changing. The changes 
are due to the fact that in the newer centres of action new 
sources of energy are found or made available by the inven- 
tions and discoveries of individual men, and are utilised by 
in numbers of people. The sources of energy may have 

een there all the time, or the possibility of saving a certain 
amount of energy may have been there. The inventions and 
discoveries, which made new sources of energy available, are 
very largely due to the fact that the Geographical conditions 
—directly or indirectly—suggested the problem or its solution 
or both. 

At present History is largely a thing of a few politicians 
and generals with dummy armies, parliaments, and people. 
There is little account of the lives of the mass of the people, 
or of the really important individuals. When the Geographical 
control is really recognised, there will be a recognition on the 
one hand that History includes the lives of each individual, 
and on the other that the really important individuals of this 
mass are those who have contributed most to the advance in 
using and saving energy. 


History for Secondary Schools. 
A JOINT CONTRIBUTION BY HARROW AND ETON. 
Ww praiseworthy boldness Messrs. George Townsend 
Warner, M.A., and C. H. K. Marten, M.A., respectively 
Master of the Modern Life in Harrow School and Assistant 
Master at Eton College, have entered the arena devoted to 
the battles of historical text-books. They have essayed the 
difficult task of retelling the story of the building-up of the 
Motherland and her colonies and dependencies from the coming 
of the Romans in 55 B.c. to the Union of South Africa in 1909. 
Their Time Chart is still further extended, and includes so 
recent an event as the Parliament Act of 1911. 
The aim of 7he Groundwork of British History (Blackie, 
complete 6s., or in two parts, 38. 6d. each) is “to provide the 
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reader with a groundwork at once solid and broad-based, upon 
which increasing knowledge may gradually be built ; to trace 
out the main threads of British Sistaee, omitting small and un- 
fruitful details ; to treat events in logical sequence by pursuing 
one object at a time ; and to concentrate the mind upon what 
was the chief policy or course of action in each age.” 

There are two routes, to borrow a geographical simile, 
which may be traversed by the writer on historical subjects 
when his theme covers a large area and is spread over many 
centuries. The road usually chosen is that which enables him 
to view each village and town as he passes by. For the sake 
of argument we will call this the main road. The other, and 
less frequented highway, has many lanes leading from it which 
are short cuts to large cities. Down these he hastens when 
the hamlets lack interest. In other words, events may be 
described as they happened in correct chronological order, or 
they may be correlated so as tc show cause and effect. Each 
itinerary reveals difficult hills to negotiate—there are no 
smooth places in History—and it is not easy to make a choice. 
On the one hand you have events significantly important 
inextricably mixed with happenings in themselves com- 
paratively trivial, although they help to make up the complete 
picture. On the other, as in the case of the Hundred Years’ 
War, you are lost to everything outside the hostility between 
England and France, with a delightful jump from the reign 
of Edward III. to that of Henry VI. 

From the point of view of the teacher the latter method is 
likely to produce the more favourable results, for the average 
boy and girl cannot think of more than one thing at a time, 
and yet we feel we are not far wrong in believing that the date 
plan, if we may call it so, is usually adhered to. Provided 
there is time, which is not generally the case, perhaps the idea 
of grouping events having a definite relation and afterwards 
reviewing the occurrences of a reign in the strict order they 
occurred is the only solution of an extremely difficult problem. 

The authors of the book before us, which gives ‘‘a general 
view of the broadening stream of our national history,” have 
treated events in logical sequence. The work is altogether 
admirable, although occasional slips have been made, as for 
instance the incorrect assertion that Pope Adrian ‘‘ Granted 
Ireland to Henry II.,” and sometimes statements are rather 
too bald. Stephen’s ‘share of goodness,” we are told, after a 
reference to the English Chronicler’s well-known diagnosis of 
his character, ‘‘did not turn out to be very large, but his mild- 
ness, in other words his weakness, was undeniable. And the 
throne was at this time no place for a mild man; what was 
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wanted was a strong man who could keep order.” Mr. 
Warner omits to state that Stephen had taken an oath to 
accept Maud, the daughter of Henry I., for his sovereign, 
although he mentions that the late King “had made his 
barons swear fealty to her.” It is not at all impossible that 
the barons elected Stephen because they knew him to be weak. 

The exigencies of space are always troublesome to the 
historian. hus Mr. Marten has been compelled to condense 
the Napoleonic War into twenty pages of text, all of which 
are extremely clear and intelligible, but surely he could have 
spared a line or two about the plans, some good, many in- 
different, which were made to resist the threatened invasion of 
England? In these days of Boy Scouts a few details would 
have compelled sympathetic attention. Macaulay’s unqualified 
opinion of Pitt’s war policy is deemed ‘“ somewhat harsh,” with 
which we agree. 

The social side of our History has received rather too scant 
attention, but the few obvious defects pointed out in no way 
effect our general admiration of this excellent work. Second- 
ary schools in particular should accord it a hearty welcome. 
Battle plans, maps, and diagrams are both plentiful and clearly 
reproduced. H. F. B. W. 


The Dance Historically Reviewed. 


By N. H. J. Westrake, F.S.A. 


Author of “A History of Design in Mural Painting,” 
“ The Dance,” ete. 


[ is often forgotten that in the dawn of History dancing 
was a serious religious ceremony and part of an elaborate 
ritual. This religious dance still prevails in some parts 
of the Continent, and certainly adds to the attractions of the 
ceremonies without becoming a frivolous distraction. As a 
means of expressing either joy or sorrow it has its value, 
especially if accompanied with suitable music. Historically 
considered, dancing and music are part of one art, ‘“ The 
Lyric.” A curious modern misnomer shows this connexion. 
In the Greek theatre the chorus of singers and dancers had a 
place before and below the stage, to which they ascended by 
steps when occasion required. This was called the 
“orchestra,” or place of the dancers. In our day it is applied 
to the place appropriated to the instrumental musicians. 
Egyptologists tell us of various kinds of dancing of an 
artistic order and of very early date. Some were ritualistic, 
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others of an exhibition character, requiring considerable 
agility. The social dances at feasts appear to have been per- 
formed by professionals to entertain the guests, and not social 


CYPRIAN LIMESTONE GROUP 
OF PHCENICIAN DANCERS, 
ABOUT 64 INCHES HIGH. 
THERE [IS A SOMEWHAT 
SIMILAR GROUP, ALSO FROM 
CYPRUS, IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. THE DRESS, A 
HOODED COWL, APPEARS TO 
BE OF GREAT ANTIQUITY. 
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and general in the modern sense. The very early develop- 
ment of the various kinds of dance show us to what an extent 
it was cultivated in antiquity, not only as an amusement but 
as engendering strength and grace in the nature and character 
of the physique. A Greek would have ridiculed many of the 
dances now seen on the Stage as absurd, useless and 
unbecoming. 

Perhaps the most important, next to those of the religious 
ritual, were the military dances. Although the earliest monu- 
ments or descriptions of these are not so ancient as those of 
the ritual and social character, there is little doubt but that 
the dances themselves were of very remote origin. All sorts 
of national dances—a catalogue of which would fill a volume of 
considerable dimensions—have risen out of these origins. 
Country and department alike had its special species. 
The Society dancing of our own day, which draws its 
dance from old world-wide performances, appears to be the 
most modern of all, the system of the whole entertainment 
being performed by the guests not dating earlier than the 
13th century. To return, however, to the religious dance, as 
exemplifying the variety of methods in which it has been 
expressed. We have various Egyptian monuments on which 
certain methods are displayed, and although Assyrian and 
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Chaldean examples are scarce, we find Phoenician patera of 
fairly early date with dancing processions well delineated. 
That the Hebrew people danced we know well from Biblical 
records. These dances were probably obtained from Egyptian 
sources, thus Miriam and her companions danced and sang to 
the timbrel and other instruments at the passage of the Red 
Sea as they left Egyptian bondage, and the mention of 
dancing as a method of showing joy is found both in the Old 
and New Testament. Lucien says that the Greeks danced 
because they believed the gods dance. This may have been 
a reason, but not the only one. Virgil makes the waves and 
shadows dance in the Aéneid ; Pindar calls Apollo the Dancer ; 
Horace makes Venus dance to the moonlight, and so on. 

Every reader is somewhat acquainted with illustrations of 
the religious dances of Oriental races, and the semi-religious 
war dances of the savage tribes. On the Continent in our 
own day serious dancing in slow time is practised in many 
religious processions. Then, of course, we have caricatures 
of this form of worship in the practices of the sects of Jumpers 
and Shakers. 





PHEENICIAN PATERA, FROM IDALIUM, SHOWING A RELIGIOUS RITUAL DANCE 
BEFORE A GODDESS IN A TEMPLE ROUND A SUN EMBLEM. 
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Of military dances, from the Pyrrhic of the Dorians to 
those of more recent date, we have many descriptions. My 
impression is that they are now confined to the Stage. 

The methods of dancing in the early and middle ages are 
fairly well historically illustrated from dancing in churches to 
country dancing at fairs, from dancing at marriage to the 
Dance of Death. Although the last-mentioned has been the 
subject of pictures by numerous celebrated artists, it has been 
questioned if these dances were really performed. There 
appears to have been practised certain local functions assimi- 
lated in some ways to the ideas of the illustrations, but no 
particular set of dances to correspond exactly thereto. 
Another dance of curious character was the penitential dance 
of the sect of Flagellants, originated about 1348 a.p. This 
sect had a tremendous temporary success, converting a con- 
siderable number of the peoples of Germany and France to 
their practices until it was suppressed. 

To come to our own time in England, society dancing has 
lost most of its historical character, although there are few 
postures of any grace and beauty now practised which were 
not known thousands of years ago. The religious dance went 
out hundreds of years ago, but we have the ballet left to us in 
place of the ancient exhibitions. It may be a poor substitute, 
but the capacities of the ballet are enormous. It has one 
important feature, for it preserves to us some acts in a series 
of positions and actions requiring great technical skill and 
grace in the performer; it involves also the cultivation of 
acting in its pantomimic character, and it encourages the 
composition of joyful music in excellent historical “ times.” 
As to whether some of the works written in various “dance 
times ” are expressed in the dancing is a question that must 
be left to the opinion of the spectators. At any rate, it lifts 
the art out of a vulgar and commonplace groove. 

The revival of quasi-classical dancing is at least an 
interesting topic, and its professors and admirers tell us that 
the ballet of Italian origin such as we get from Paris and 
Russia is meritorious and only beautiful when executed by an 
artist of genius. That may be so, but it is comparatively true 
of all art. We have had beautiful and original dancing in 
English musical comedy from the time of Sylvia Gray, but 
the new comers claim to revive Greek work of the best period. 
Their followers argue that the postures as seen in Greek 
monuments are not only entirely exquisite but the exponents 
of emotional beauty; that the Greek method of cultivating 
the action of opposite extremities, ¢.g., the left arm gracefully 
moving in consonance with the right leg, and so on, tends far 
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more to loveliness of action and fair but not excessive 
development of beautiful muscular form, than the ordinary 
ballet system. 

All this reads reasonably, but we have no notion what the 
Greek dance in action really was, except hypothetically. 
We have sculpture and monuments in abundance which we all 
agree are representations of dancing, but they are “ poses,” 
they are the creations of plastic art, designers’ ideals of 
beautiful forms and beautiful actions, certainly not actual 
dances. If we look at some examples, often in obscure places, 
in which the artist has gone in for naturalism, the whole scene 
changes. Some of the figures are gaunt, much of the action 
is ungainly, and we are left in a dilemma as to what the real 
dance was. The actions that probably preserved for a time 
this fairly full and sufficiently muscular beauty of the Lyri¢ 
artist were the slow and stately dancing and singing 
associated with the great religious rites. 


The Seven Deadly Sins of Historical 


Teaching. 
By Hivpa Jounstone, M.A., 


Manchester University. 


bee recent awakening of interest in historical teaching, as 
well as in historical study, has had a double value. It 

has given those of us who are engaged in teaching 
History a new glow of fervour, a new delight in seeking 
reasons for the faith that is in us ; and on the other hand it has 
set us to self-examination and confession, much to our souls’ 
health. It would be easy—too easy—to produce a formidable 
list of the sins which might be committed by a person of 
average intelligence in imparting the elements of historical 
knowledge to a chance collection of other persons also of 
average ability. They will seem mortal or venial according to 
the individual standpoint, and no ex cathedra utterance has 
arranged them in order of merit. Seven at any rate there are, 
deadly or otherwise, always within our possibilities. 

In the first place, there is the sin—rather old-fashioned 
now—of Bead-stringing. When Robert Louis Stevenson was 
making his voyage as an amateur emigrant, one of his fellow- 
passengers, Mackay, was far gonein this vice. ‘He had,” says 
Stevenson, ‘“‘an appetite for disconnected facts which I can 
only compare to the savage taste for beads.” We are apt to 
turn out too many Mackays, for the complete bead-stringer is 
evolved largely by education. ‘ Do you like History?” a 
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small boy was asked. “Rather! But not at school.” Beads 
are so easy to collect, so easy to count. In other words, for 
teacher and examiner alike there is a strong temptation to 
keep to the concrete fact. ‘‘ How many Prussians were killed 
at the battle of Waterloo?” was a question, so says legend, 
‘we Pg by a certain examiner. When remonstrated with 

y his colleagues, he retorted in tones of injured innocence, 
‘Well! They won't know!” There are times when the best 
of us, with all the benign light of modern improvements, fall 
back upon text-book reduced to a minimum, a wordy drill in 
facts and dates. It does, of course, produce a certain 
efficiency. The victims, probably enough, will come to 
“swim in wealth”; but they are likely at the same time to 
“sink in their own tears.” To put the mind of a child to no 
better purpose that feats of memory, is to make “the great 
wheels of intelligence turn idly in the head, like flywheels, 
grinding no grist.” 

Possibly even more objectionable than bead-stringing is the 
second sin, its antithesis—Moral-mongering. Perhaps the 
latter is the sin of the amateur rather than the professional. 
Still, even the conscientious specialist, avoiding the Scylla of 
bead-stringing, may fall into the Charybdis of moral-mongering. 
The child-mind, with its love of moralizing, is all too eager to 
respond. It is easier to say, ‘‘This is of interest because it 
explains—because it teaches—because it points a moral,” 
than, “‘ because it is the truth.” ‘“/ch wi// nur sagen wie es 
etgentlich gewesen ist.” The zeal for truth is not an inborn 
quality. The mind acquires a taste for scientific accuracy as 
the palate does for olives. And more, the view of History as 
a storehouse of examples has all the sanctity of age. Poly- 
bius, Thucydides, Cicero—all took this view. Yet after all, 
it is a narrow one. Are the great of the past to live and die, 
suffer and rejoice, merely for the general utility of future 
generations? We shall go far astray if we approach the 
History of bygone ages merely with an eye to the justification 
of some political or religious thesis. 

Very closely akin to this is the sin of Morbid Optimism. 
“‘] hold that through the ages an increasing purpose runs,” 
ought to be no article of the historian’s creed, any more than 
its pessimistic counterpart. To teach History with a pre- 
conceived idea that at every point of its progress the world 
has gone steadily uphill, is as bad as to teach it with a 
conviction that the good old times are gone for ever. 

Fourthly, and very insidious, is the Heresy of Method, 
the idea that anything can be taught, if the right method -is 
followed. Now, while haphazard carelessness is dangerous 
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enough, cold-blooded confidence in formule is even worse. 
To say that the teacher of History should be a lover of 
History is not to state a truism, but to voice an aspiration 
often unfulfilled. 

Fifthly, less prevalent than it used to be, but still in 
existence, is the sin of Picking and Choosing, the selection for 
study of particular periods of History, and unluckily, too often 
the same particular periods. The Tudors and Stuarts, for 
example, might be given a rest in many schools. Here 
again, however, the conscientious teacher is faced with many 
gent He finds a goodly company of experts saying to 

im, “Teach outlines”: and on the other side of the way 
stands another group who cry, ‘‘Teach periods.” The 
teacher himself is conscious of horrible gaps in his own 
knowledge, and of vivid purple patches on which he fain 
would linger. 

The period has its uses, but they are limited. The teach- 
ing of outlines, if those outlines are repeated more than once, 
makes greater demands upon the teacher. It means more 
training, more reading, more enthusiasm. Unless we apply 
our minds, for instance, to the problem of teaching the outlines 
of English History at an advanced as well as an elementary 
stage, we shall send out more and more citizens whose 
historical equipment is like that of Edwin Clayhanger. 

It is perhaps for want of specialised historical training at 
an earlier stage of their own career, that some teachers of 
History fall into the sixth sin—Obliquity of Vision. In its 
simplest form it consists of having one eye on History and 
the other on examination results. Now examination successes 
will have been dearly won if the preparation required for them 
has crowded out that wide, sympathetic teaching of History 
which is one of the best agents in fitting a man to face the 
world. Reform the examinations, by all means: but rebel 
even while waiting. 

The seventh sin—Star-hitching—is merely a perversion of 
a virtue. ‘Hitch your waggon to a star.” Yes, but unless 
the star is chosen carefully, the waggonload of learners are 
likely to be uncomfortably jolted. Talking of teaching every- 
thing, we may end by teaching nothing. The salvation of 
historical teaching may come in the end, perhaps, from with- 
gut and not from within. ‘L'amour est la veritable clef a’ 
histoire.” We shall do best by coming out from the urgency 
of daily necessities in our leisure hours, leaving behind us 
discussion of ways and means, reading the big books, sitting 
at the feet of the great historians. History itself will teach us 
best how to teach History. 
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The Viking Age.* 
By Professor ALLEN Mawer, M.A., 

Professor of English Language and Literature at Armstrong College 
(University of Durham ), and late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

0° the great movements which have contributed to the 

building up of modern Europe, the Viking movement, 
though certainly among the greatest, is probably the 

least familiar to the majority of historical students, professional 
or amateur. The decline and fall of the Roman Empire is 
familiar to us in the pages of Gibbon. We have all heard 
something of the great wanderings of the nations, of the 
Visigoths and Vandals in Spain, of the Franks in Gaul, of 
Attila and his wandering Huns, of the great migration of the 
low German peoples across the North Sea to the shores of 
England and South Scotland. The Crusades have probably 
at some time in our life cast their glamour over us, whether 
in the pages of Scott, or those of some of the great historians 
who have interpreted them for us. The Renaissance move- 
ment lies at the base of all our conceptions of modern literary 
and political history, and its exponents—Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Rabelais, and Chaucer—are much 
more than mere names to us. But who among us could give 
within fifty years the dates of Viking activity, or if asked to 
say precisely what the Vikings did for the modern world, 
what manner of men they were, what kind of life they led, in 
what god they believed, and what literature they composed, 
could answer these questions in any but the vaguest manner ? 
Yet it can be shewn that the Vikings were the founders of 
modern commerce, the pioneers of modern colonial movements, 
the possessors of a literature of unsurpassed value, and men 
endowed with the highest artistic and technical skill. How 
is it then that the Age of the Vikings has thus been neglected 
and its importance so long unrecognised ? 

The chief cause lies probably in the general misconception 
of the character and meaning of the Viking period. Our 
knowledge of the Viking movement has, until the last half 
century, been drawn almost entirely from the works of 
medizval Latin chroniclers, writing for the most part in 
monasteries and other kindred schools of learning, which had 


* A portion of this article was given as a lecture before the Sheffield Branch of the 
Historical Association of England. 
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only too often felt the devastating hand of the Viking raiders. 
They naturally regarded them as little better than pirates, and 
— were never tired of expatiating upon their cruelty, their 
violence, and their general love of anarchy. It is only during 
the last fifty years that we have been able to revise our ideas 
of the early Scandinavian peoples, and to form a juster 
conception of the part which they played in European and 
more especially in Teutonic civilisation. The change has 
come about chiefly in two ways. First, and chronologically the 
earlier, the literature of Scandinavia is no longer a sealed 
book to us. Northern literature has been a subject of interest 
to us ever since the days of the poet Gray with his Descent of 
Odin and The Fatal Sisters, but the genuine popularising of 
the literature of the North belongs to the latter half of the 
nineteenth century when, to mention but a few names, we 
have the great work of William Morris in translation and 
adaptation of the old legends and sagas, of Sir George Dasent 
in his lively renderings of such great stories as that of Burnt 
Njaé, and lastly in the work of such scholars as Gudbrand 
Vigfusson and York Powell, who have devoted themselves 
chiefly to the interpretation of the ancient language and 
poetic mythology. Through the work of such writers as these 
we have come to recognise that Scandinavia, and more par- 
ticularly Norway and Iceland, possesses a heroic literature 
which can on its own merits stand side by side with the great 
literatures of Greece and Rome and fear nothing from the 
comparison. 

Secondly, and it is this point that I intend to deal with more 
particularly in this paper, archeology has within the last half 
century become an exact science, and the work of arche- 
ologists, generally themselves of Scandinavian birth, on the 
rich finds which have been brought to light during the last 
hundred years or more in the Scandinavian kingdoms has 
given us a vast body of concrete fact with the aid of which we 
can reconstruct the civilisation of the Viking period far more 
satisfactorily than we could from the sagas alone, for trust- 
worthy as they have generally proved to be, they were nearly 
all written down long after the events they describe, and must 
often be tinged with the colouring of a later period of 
civilisation. 

The period of Scandinavian history, and indeed of the 
history of northern Europe generally, to which the term 
Viking has been applied, extended roughly from the middle of 
the eighth to the end of the tenth or the first quarter 
of the eleventh century. The commencement of this era 
was marked by the raids of Scandinavian pirates upon 
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the coasts of England, Scotland and Ireland, and upon 
Frankish territory. Its climax was reached when, ia the 
course of the ninth century, Scandinavian kingdoms were 
established in Ireland, Man, and the Hebrides and in the 
northern and midland and eastern districts of England, 
and its close was marked by the consolidation of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms in the tenth century under such 
mighty sovereigns as Olaf Tryggvasson in Norway, Olaf 
Skétkinung in Sweden, and greatest of all, King Knut in 
Denmark, who for a brief time held the whole of Scandinavia 
and the British Isles in one vast confederacy. 

What were the causes which gave rise to these great 
Viking movements ? 

There is an old belief among the Scandinavian peoples 
that at some early period in their history their country was 
overpopulated, and that as it could not support so large a 
number of people the active youth of the nation were obliged 
to find fresh homes and possessions in foreign lands. The 
father himself often drove out his younger sons in order to 
provide for his eldest son. This overpopulation is attributed to 
polygamy. It is doubtful whether a plurality of wives leads to 
overpopulation, and polygamy was certainly not the universal 
practice in ancient Scandinavia, but it does seem probable 
that at one time Scandinavia was much more thickly populated 
than at present, and polygamy among the ruling classes 
would mean the presence of a large number of younger sons, 
for whom it was necessary to make provision. - 

Other causes are not far to seek. The dwellers on the 
coast of the North Sea and the Baltic felt all that love of 
freedom and of enterprise which is the birthright of sea-girt 
nations, and when great kings or chieftains like Harold 
Fairhair in Norway endeavoured to consolidate the petty 
kingships under one sovereign, their love of independence 
was outraged. Their nearest way of éscape lay over the sea, 
and they straightway sought new homes in distant lands 
where they might lead a free and independent life. Then too, 
the fall of the Frisian power under the attacks of Charles 
Martel and Charlemagne had removed from the field the great 
trading and naval power of the late seventh and early eighth 
century and made possible the southward advance of the 
Scandinavian peoples, while the conquest of the Saxons by 
Charlemagne had brought the Danes and Franks face to face 
along the Eider boundary. The Danes feared further advances, 
and anticipated them by attacks on their own account. 

The great success of the Vikings certainly depended largely 
on their own military and naval prowess, their personal 
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character, their instinct for organisation. But it also rested 
very largely on the weakness, division, and degeneracy of 
their contemporaries in Christian Europe at the time. The 
Carolingian empire was in the throes of dissolution, while 
pious Christians saw with deep grief the sins of the age 
and foretold a period to the long-suffering of God. Many 
portents were seen foretelling God's wrathful visitation 
upon His people, and their fears were only too surely fulfilled. 
Soon the coast of Western Europe began to swarm with 
heathen Northmen eager for devastation and for plunder. 
They first visited England and Ireland about the year 780, and 
by 800 they were in full conflict with the Franks, where the 
divided counsels of the successors of Charlemagne gave them 
a ready opening. It was the Danes and Norwegians, as one 
might expect from their geographical position, who chiefly 
visited our shores. The Swedes found their outlet on the 
shores of the Baltic, though we must remember that much of 
what we now call Sweden then belonged to Denmark and 
Norway—Bohuslin, Halland, Skaane, and Blekinge. 

The story of these Scandinavian settlements in the 
British Isles and in Normandy is, or should be, familiar 
to us all, but we must not forget that Scandinavian 
influences prevailed in other districts beside those af 
Western Europe. Already Finland and Lapland had 
largely been settled, and the Norse sagas tell of active 
trade with the shores of the White Sea and the ancient 
Bjaimaland, on the edge of the Ural Mountains. Then we 
must remember that the Swedes ruled the whole of the 
present Baltic provinces of Russia, and indeed founded the 
modern kingdom of Russia in the ninth century, ‘“ Russ” is 
a name given by the Finns to the Swedes, and archeological 
finds of pure Northern origin are numerous. 

Yet further south did the Viking influence extend. 
Adventurers made their way overland as far south as Con- 
stantinople, or Miklagard as they called it, and there won 
honour and wealth in the service of the Byzantine emperors. 
Many Variags, as they were termed, being discontented with 
their service under the Grand Duke Vladimir of Russia, 
journeyed to Constantinople, there to enter the service of the 
emperor. These Variags, and others who had preceded 
them, became the emperors’ well-known Varangian guard, 
and did them yeoman service. To be a Varangian was 
deemed a praiseworthy distinction, and men of the highest 
birth often enrolled themselves in the guard. Harold 
Sigurdsson, half-brother of St. Olaf *, was for a long time 
* Called St. Olave in England. 
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captain of the Varangian guard, earned wealth and honour, 
and returned home to become king of Norway under the 
well-known name of Harold Hardrada. From Constantinople 
the Varangians were sent to all parts of the Byzantine 
empire. Harold Hardrada visited the Greek Archipel=zo, 
Sicily and Africa. An interesting memorial of these jouraeys 
is still extant in the famous marble lion which the Venetians 
brought from Athens to Venice in 1687, and which now 
stands at the entrance to the arsenal of that city. Formerly 
it stood on the shores of the Piraeus, which from it bore the 
name Porto Leone. The lion itself is of Greek workmanship, 
but has a Scandinavian runic inscription, unfortunately too 
much worn away for us to be able to decipher it. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, by way of introduction, as 
to the extent and importance of Viking activities. Let us now 
turn to the actual equipment and manner of life of the Vikings. 

First we will consider that side of their equipment which 
most commonly brought them into contact with the peoples of 
Western Europe, whether in trade or warfare, viz: their ships. 
The art of shipbuilding was carried to a high level of 
excellence, and the number of vessels was great. During the 
course of Viking attacks on England and France we hear 
more than once of fleets of 250 or even 350 vessels, and when 
Knut the Great conquered Norway he had a fleet of some 
twelve hundred vessels, which in modern reckoning is the 
equivalent of 1440, as the Norwegians, like other Scandinavian 
peoples, used the long hundred in their reckoning, z.e., ten 
twelves instead of 10 tens, a form of reckoning of which traces 
are still to be found in those parts of England most strongly 
affected by Scandinavian influence. 

In vessels of the pre-Viking age in the north we find no 
sails. Now they have regularly a single mast and sail. The 
sail is usually of coarse woollen material, often with blue, red, 
and green stripes. These magnificent sails were a source of 
much pride to their possessors. Thus we are told of Sigurd 
Jerusalem-farer on his way back from Jerusalem to Constanti- 
nople—that he lay for half-a-month off the coast of Greece, 
and though every day he had a favourable wind from the south 
to carry him through the Hellespont, he preferred to wait for 
a side wind so that his sails might be set lengthwise along the 
ship, and could be admired by spectators on both sides of the 
straits. All his sails were covered with silken stuff on both 
sides, and when the King entered Constantinople he sailed 
quite close to the shore so that from there one could see the 
whole expanse of the sails forming as it were one unbroken 
wall, 
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The size of a ship was reckoned according to the number 
of rowing benches, two rowers being seated on every bench. 
Thus a fifteen- or twenty-seater means a vessel having fifteen 
or twenty benches or pairs of oars. Olaf Tryggvasson’s vessel, 
The Long Serpent, had thirty-four benches of oars, while 
Knut the Great had one of sixty pairs of oars. The rudder was 
placed on the starboard side of the ship, while the gunwale 
was adorned with a row of shields painted alternately in 
different colours. The stem often ended in a dragon’s head 
done over with gold, whilst the stern was frequently shaped 
like a dragon’s tail, so that the vessel itself was often called a 
dragon. On going into action the ships were lashed together, 
so that the fight resembled an engagement in the field. The 
fighting, as a natural result, took place chiefly in the forecastle, 
and this was the place of honour on a warship. When at 
anchor, especially in harbour, tents or pavilions were erected 
on deck for the accommodation of the leaders. 

The difference between a war and a trading-ship is well 
illustrated by Snorri’s story of the escape of the Norwegian 
Harek of Thjotta through Copenhagen Sound after the battle 
of Helgeda in southern Sweden. His king, St. Olaf, had 
returned to Norway overland, but Hdrek deemed himself too 
old for such a journey and determined to go back by sea. 
When he came to the Sound where King Knut’s men were 
keeping strict watch, he struck sail and mast, took down the 
vane, stretched a grey tent-cloth over the ship’s sides, and left 
only a few rowers fore and aft. The greater part of the crew 
were bidden lie flat so that they might not be seen. Cheated 
in this way, the Danes took his war galley for a trading 
vessel laden with herrings or salt, and let him pass uninjured. 

Fortunately we are not confined to written sources for our 
knowledge of the Viking ships. In Norway, several Viking 
ships have been found in grave-mounds, the most famous being 
those of Gokstad and Oseberg, both on the shores of Christiania 
fiord. They owe their preservation to the fact that they were 
used as burial chambers for the chieftains to whom they 
belonged. The finest of these vessels is the Gokstad find. It 
is clinker-built with seats for 16 pairs of rowers, and is 78 feet 
long and 16 feet broad amidships. In form and workmanship 
it is not surpassed by modern vessels of a similar kind, and 
to judge from the remains found in it, it must date from about 
g00 A.D. Beside the actual vessel we have several oars, a 
landing plank, the anchor-stock (the anchor itself has rusted 
away), parts of three small boats, a magnificently carved and 
painted pole, and several of the shields from the gunwale, 
which seem to have been painted alternately black and gold. 
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Fhe Oseberg ship is of a somewhat different type. The gun- 
wale is lower and the whole vessel is flatter and broader. It 
cannot have been intended for the open sea, but was probably 
uséd only for peaceful purposes in calm waters. Both stem 
and stern are richly carved, as is also the gunwale near the 
stem. This vessel was used as the grave-chamber of a woman, 
and it is probable that it belonged to some wealthy king’s: 
daughter or perhaps to a queen. 

_ Of the weapons of the Vikings we know a good deal both 
through literature and archeology. Their weapons of defence 
were helmet, corselet and shield. The corselets were at times. 
made of iron, but also of leather, thick cloth, or some similar 
material. As remains of them are rarely found it would seem 
that perishable materials were most commonly used. Helmets 
are often mentioned in the sagas, but for some unexplained 
reason have never been found. The shields were made of 
wood with iron bosses, and it is usually only the latter part that 
has survived. The weapons of offence were chiefly sword, 
spear, and battle-axe. 

The sword blade had a shallow groove along the middle, 
the so-called blood-channel. Above, the blade terminated in a 
narrow tang. This was covered by the handle of wood, horn, 
or some similar material, which in its turn was covered with 
leather, or occasionally with metal. The handle was bounded 
by the hilts, the upper one of which was crowned by a knob, 
which gave the sword the necessary balance for a good steady 
blow. The sword handle was often beautifully and richly 
adorned. Generally the knob and the hilts were inlaid with 
silver, bronze, or copper, and there are many examples of still 
richer ornamentation, with covering of silver plates, inlaid 
pearls, etc. The sheath was usually of wood, often covered 
with leather. The battle-axe was of a heavy broad-bladed 
type. In earlier times the axe was used only as a tool, but 
now it was a common weapon of offence. 

We must not imagine, however, that the relations between 
the Northmen and the rest of the world were entirely of a 
warlike character. There was much peaceful intercourse, and 
its importance has as a rule been greatly under-estimated 
by historians of the period. The Northerners during this 
period made many voyages of discovery. They settled in 
Iceland, thence they visited Greenland, and by the year 1000 
had discovered Vinland, the N.E. part of North America, 
500 years before any other Europeans had made their way to 
the New World. Voyages of Polar discovery were also 
started by them when, in the first half of the eleventh century, 
King Harold Hardrada sailed as far north into the Ice Sea as 
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he was able, in the attempt to discover how far that sea 
stretched northwards. The story of these voyages finds full 
afd careful record in Dr. Nansen’s last volume, /x Northern 
Mists. 

Sweden was not behind hand in the expansion of 
trade and the formation of new settlements. Though 
at that period the greater part of her present coast-line was in 
Danish or Norwegian hands, she opened relations with 
those countries on the south and east coasts of the Baltic, 
which were easiest of access, and we find at the same time 
frequent traces of friendly intercourse between Sweden 
and Western Europe, and more especially between 
Sweden and England. Many memorial stones still 
standing in Sweden bear witness to the journeys of Swedes to 
England, their business or their death there. The Scan- 
dinavian countries are very rich in Anglo-Saxon coins, and 
though at first we might be inclined to attribute their 
frequency to that unhappy system whereby Ethelred the 
Unready, and other English sovereigns, paid Danegeld to 
buy off the Viking raids, an examination of the places where 
these coins have been chiefly found shows that such is not the 
case. Most of the Viking raiders undoubtedly came from 
Denmark, Norway, and Western Sweden, whereas the coins 
have been found chiefly in the eastern districts of Sweden, 
round Lake Malar, and in the neighbourhood of the great water- 
ways connecting Sweden and the Baltic, but above all on the 
islands of Gothland and Oland. Some of these coins, of 
course, came through Danish or Norwegian channels by way 
of trade, but the majority must be due to direct intercourse 
with England. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Swedish National Museum at Stockholm is richer in 
Anglo-Saxon coins than is our own British Museum. 

Of other coins the most interesting are the frequent finds 
of Oriental and especially Arabian ones. These coins first 
made their way to Scandinavia about the end of the ninth 
century, and they are far more common in Sweden than in 
the rest of Scandinavia, some 20,000 having been found in 
Sweden alone. Some of these coins may have been brought 
home by Viking raiders, whom we know to have visited the 
Moorish kingdom in Spain in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
but there can be no doubt that the vast majority reached 
Seandinavia overland through Russia, where extensive finds of 
Arabian coins mark the route along which trade at that time 
travelled from Asia to the North. The greater number of 
these coins were minted at Samarcand, east of the Caspian 
Sea, and at Bagdad on the Euphrates. 
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Trading was a matter of great difficulty and many risks in 
those days. The line of division between merchant and 
Viking was a very thin one, and more than once we read how, 
when merchants went on a trading expedition, they arranged 
a truce until their business was concluded, and then agreed 
to treat each other as enemies. The trading was generally 
carried on in large market centres, and these centres were 
usually to be found at places where numbers of people were 
accustomed to meet together for some religious or political 
purpose. Thus Uppsala, an ancient centre of worship in 
Sweden, had a large market, while one of the most famous of 
all Scandinavia markets was that held at Bohuslaén on the 
Gotaelf, at a spot where the boundaries of the three northern 
kingdoms met, and where periodical meetings were held for 
the settlement of various business affecting the three countries. 
The international character of the trade is well illustrated by 
an incident which occurred there: On a certain occasion a 
rich merchant named Gille (the name is Celtic), surnamed the 
Russian because of his numerous journeys to that country, set 
up his booth in the market, and received a visit from the 
Icelander Héskuldr, who was anxious to buy a female slave. 
Gille drew back a curtain dividing off the inner part of the 
tent and shewed Héskuldr twelve female slaves. Héskuldr 
bought one, and she proved to be an Irish king’s daughter 
who had been made captive by Viking raiders. Markets 
were by no means always of this temporary character. Certain 
towns were already well established as trading centres, notably 
Skiringssalr in Norway, Slesvik in Denmark, and Bjérk6 in 
Sweden. Town-life was highly developed among the 
Scandinavian peoples, and when they formed settlements 
in England they did much for the promotion of life in 
organised towns and cities. 

The above-mentioned story serves at the same time to 
show us what one of the chief articles of trade then was, viz., 
slaves, generally consisting in prisoners of war. Other 
exports included furs, horses, wool, and fish, while the chief 
articles of import would naturally be luxuries of clothing or 
ornament. 

While the Scandinavian kings often had a coinage of their 
own in the lands which they conquered, in Scandinavia itself 
there was no native coinage until the end of the Viking period, 
and foreign coins were used if prices were paid in coin at all. 
As a matter of fact, large payments were usually made in silver, 
whether in the form of coins, ornaments, or ingots, and the 
required amount was weighed rather than counted out. The 
uncoined silver was often in the form of spirals, and we 
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have preserved from this period several spirals which bear 
witness to the fact that trade was as full of tricks then as it is 
now. These spirals are made of copper with a thin coating 
only of silver. They must have been used in large payments, 
where the spiral would not have to be cur and the fraud 
would not be detected. The weights used were generally of 
iron with a thin coating of bronze. This was done in order to 
prevent trickery, for any attempt to diminish the weight by 
scraping its surface would at once reveal the iron beneath, and 
the cheat would be exposed. Trading journeys were for the 
most part made by sea. There were no roads at that time, 
and such travelling as was done overland with goods had to be 
done with pack horses. Carts were almost unknown. 

‘When we turn to the home life of the people we find the 
same strange mixture of barbarism and culture which marked 
most aspects of their life. Of their houses we know a good 
deal, both from the sagas and from archeological discoveries. 
They were, as a rule, built of timber, the walls being covered 
with clay. The window, if there was any, was in the steep- 
sloping roof which rested on cross beams. There was no 
proper hearth, and the fire was kindled in the middle of the 
Hoor, the smoke making its way out through a hole in the turf- 
covered roof. The house furniture was neither extensive nor 
costly—benches, beds, long tables and chests constituting 
almost the only furniture. These, however, were often richly 
carved with incidents from the mythologic or heroic legends, 
and the houses of great men were sometimes hung with tapes- 
try. Already the housewife’s keys were of importance, and 
we read how, when the gods dressed up Thor as a woman in 
order that he might recover his hammer from the giants, 
beside other female attire, they gave him a ring with rattling 
keys. In the long winter evenings the houses were lit if need 
be by torches of resinous pine-chips hung along the wall, or by 
lamps, which consisted of a bowl fastened to the end of a 
long spike, in which train-oil might be burned. The house- 
wife’s possessions included a goodly array of kitchen utensils. 
The pots were usually of burnt clay or iron. These last were 
made of iron plates riveted together, the art of casting not 
having been discovered as yet. Drinking vessels’ were 
generally of wood or clay, more rarely of glass or silver. 
These were carried round by the daughters of the house to 
the men-folk as they drank. 

At meal times in the wealthier houses the tables were 
covered with cloths. Dishes and plates were of wood ; knives 
were used and carried in the girdle when not in employment. 
Forks were the invention of a later date, so that in Viking, as 
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in Homeric times, the habit arose of washing the hands before 
and after meals. It should be remarked here that we have 
evidence that in the matter of attention to bodily cleanliness 
the Vikings were better than most of their contemporaries. 
From an old English chronicler we hear of their Sabbath 
baths and their daily hair-combings. 

Their food was simple but plentiful. We may take as a 
typical example of their diet the fare in the house of St. Olaf's 
stepfather, where fish and milk, meat and beer formed the diet 
on alternate days. Mead was also drunk, and the Vikings 
were very fond of wine when they could get it. 

Men's clothing was not so very different from that of the 
present day. Breeches, hose, and shoes were much the same, 
but the coat was more like a long blouse and worn with a 
girdle. Over the coat was thrown a large mantle, held 
together by a handsome brooch, usually oval in shape. The 
women’s dress was much the same as we see worn by the 
Norwegian peasant girl of the present day. 

There can be little question that our Viking forefathers 
had attained a high standard of personal luxury and adornment. 
If we visit the museums at Copenhagen, Stockholm, and 
Christiania, we cannot but be impressed by the wealth of 
ornaments displayed before us—magnificent brooches of silver 
and bronze, massive silver neck-rings and girdles, arm-rings 
and finger-rings of gold and silver, large beads of silver, glass, 
rock-crystal,: cornelian, amber, and other materials. These 
treasures are remarkable, not only because they show us that 
the Vikings, who so terrorised the nations of Europe, were 
something more than mere barbarian warriors, but still more 
because they prove them to have been experts in the fine arts. 
At one time it was usually said that all the antiquities showing 
artistic skill must have been brought from abroad as plunder, 
but patient research has shown clearly that the majority of 
the articles showing the finest technical skill must have been 
wrought in Scandinavia itself. There is a surprising scantiness 
of such objects which can be shown definitely to be of foreign 
manufacture. 

The most characteristic of all Viking ornaments was un- 
doubtedly the brooch. The brooch itself is usually of bronze, 
oval in shape with silver bosses and a single plate. Later the 
plate was doubled, and the brooches tended to increase in 
size. When found now the bronze is, of course, usually green 
with verdigris, but it must originally have had the brilliance 
of gold, and with their silver bosses and silver wire round the 
edges, the brooches must have been of splendid appearance. 
These brooches were often worn in pairs on the breast and on 
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the shoulders. Another type of brooch in common use, but 
developed a little later, was one worn on the breast between 
and a little below the oval brooches. It might be straight- 
armed, tri-lobed or round. One such brooch has been pre- 
served to us: of unique splendour. It shows us the acanthus 
ornamentation elsewhere unknown in the north, and is a 
magnificent example of Frankish art of the time of Charle- 
magne. Quite a different type of brooch was the ring 
brooch. These are of a foreign type and usually of foreign 
workmanship. They are never found in graves with human 
remains but only with buried treasure, so that we cannot tell 
their use, but their great size and weight make it difficult to 
see what practical purpose they can have served. Pendants 
of a massive kind were in frequent use, and one of the most 
interesting of such is an amulet consisting of a ring with a 
series of small Thor’s hammers in silver—a protection against 
ill luck. 

The decorative art used in these various articles is 
interesting. It is in that style once known as the ‘“dragon- 
style,” but now commonly termed: “ animal-ornamentation.” 
There are no figures of dragons—fantastic creatures with wings 
or such-like—neither have we the full forms of any animals 
actually existing, but the ornamentation is built up from 
animal elements by an entirely unrestrained imagination. 
Thus we clearly have heads, limbs and tails of animals, inter- 
woven with one another in fantastic designs, but it would be 
idle to try and find what particular animal the artist has in 
mind. This highly characteristic form of ornamentation is in 
fact based on that of a preceding period in the culture of the 
North Teutonic peoples, but, at the same time, it owes a good 
deal to foreign and, more especially to Irish influence. _ Irish 
culture, art and science played an important part in the 
civilisation of Europe in the early middle ages, and one side of 
that culture, and indeed one of its most striking sides, was its 
decorative art. We have definite evidence that already in the 
early eighth century this influence was working with full force 
in Scandinavia. 

Agriculture and the chase were the chief occupations of 
the men: weaving and other domestic duties of the women. 
Hunting and open-air sports were practised widely, first as a 
a matter of necessity in order to obtain food, later as a 
recreative pleasure. Hunting with falcon or hawk was very 
common, and Scandinavia was famed throughout the middle 
ages for its hawks. Snorri Sturlason, in a story about Olaf 
Skotkonung of Sweden, gives us a vivid glimpse of this 
sport. One day he rode out with his courtiers, his hawks, 
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and his hounds. When they flew their hawks the king’s 
hawk brought down two heath-cocks at a swoop, and forth- 
with made a fresh swoop and brought down three more. The 
dogs ran at and brought off each bird as it fell. The king 
rode home boasting of his success. When the king came 
into the courtyard his daughter Ingigerd greeted him and 
he told her the story of his hunting. ‘Where do you know 
of a king who made so great a catch in so short a time?” 
asked he, and his daughter answered, ‘That was a good 
catch, sire, when you brought down five heath-cocks, 
but it was a much better when Olaf, king of Norway, 
in one morning caught five kings and took unto himself 
their kingdoms.” Thus did she reveal to her father 
the love she had bestowed on St. Olaf. 

We have now dealt with the chief aspects of the life of 
the Vikings ; let us turn to their death and burial. The dead 
were as a rule cremated, at least in the earlier part of the 
Viking period. The graves were covered either with a mound 
of earth, forming a “ how,” or with stones, arranged in a circle, 
square, or triangle, or sometimes in ship form. If the dead 
were cremated they were usually put on the pyre in their 
clothes and armour ; horses, dogs, falcons, and other animals 
were burned with their master, and all the bones were as a 
rule collcted in a clay vessel of some kind. The sagas tell 
several stories of men who were buried in their ships, and 
as we have already seen, several such ships have 
been discovered. 

The varying customs attending burial are happily illustrated 
in the two accounts preserved to us of the burial of King 
Harold Hyldetan (c. 750). The accounts are unhistorical 
(they were written down long after the actual event), but they 
probably give us an actual picture of burial ceremonies as 
performed during the Viking period. One account is as 
follows :—‘‘On the morrow of the great battle of Bravalla, 
King Ring had the body of Harold searched for, washed and 
decked according to ancient custom, and placed in the chariot 
which Harold used in the fight. Then he had a great barrow 
raised and the chariot with Harold’s body was drawn into the 
hill by Harold’s war-horse. Then the horse was slain, and 
King Ring had the saddle taken off and gave it to Harold, 
saying that he could settle himself whether he would ride or 
drive to Valhalla. But before the barrow was closed King 
Ring bade all the chieftains and warriors who were present 
throw great arm rings and weapons into the barrow in honour 
of King Harold. The barrow was now carefully closed, and 
the funeral finished with a magnificent banquet.” The second 
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account runs :—‘‘ When King Harold's body was found, Ring 
harnessed his own horse to the chariot, presented it to Harold, 
and bade him drive quickly to Valhalla, as the best in battle, 
and when he came to Odin, op of Valhalla, to prepare 
goodly quarters for friend and foe alike. The pyre was then 
kindled, and by Ring’s command the Danes placed Harold's 
ship upon it, and when the fire destroyed the body the king 
commanded his followers to walk round the pyre and chant a 
lament, admonishing them liberally to offer weapons, gold, 
and treasures, so that the fire might mount the higher in 
honour of the great king. So the body was burned; the 
ashes were collected, laid in an urn, and sent to Leire, there 
to be buried with the horse and the weapons in royal fashion.” 
Nearly every detail of these accounts has at one time or 
another been confirmed by archeological evidence. 

Memorial stones were usually raised to the dead, and on 
them we find inscriptions in the old runic characters. The 
origin of runic alphabet belongs, of course, to an age long 
antecedent to the Vikings. It is based on the old Greek and 
Roman alphabets, with such modifications of form and symbol 
as were necessitated by the different sounds in the Teutonic 
tongues and by the use of such unyielding materials as wood 
and stone. Straight lines were preferred to curves, and sloping 
to horizontal. 

One of the most beautiful of these stones is that found at 
Dyrna in Hadeland. Here we have a stone with carvings 
representing the Christ child, the star in the east, and the 
three kings, while on its edge there runs the runic inscription :— 
“‘Gunvor, daughter of Thirek, built a bridge to commemorate 
her daughter Astrid. She was the most gracious maiden in 
Hadeland.” To build a bridge in those days of impassable 
roads and uncrossable rivers was one of the best services that 
man or woman could render to their fellow-creatures, and its 
erection as a memorial to the most gracious maiden in the 
district is one of the finest and most attractive pictures left to 
us from the Viking age. 

That picture might have been made yet more attractive, 
more human was there time and opportunity to unfold to. you 
the rich treasures of poetry, mythology, and history which have 
come down to us from the Viking period, but in this paper we 
must content ourselves with one aspect of Viking life alone, 
an aspect which has been almost entirely neglected in this 
country, viz., its highly developed material civilisation.* 


* The writer must express his indebtedness to various writers on Scandinavian archzology, 


notably to Professors O. Montelius and G. Gustafson. 
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Monasteries and Monastic Life in the 
Middle Ages.* 


By Everarp L. Guitrorp, M.A. 


eee monasticism is so vast a subject that to attempt 
to give an account of it with all its ramifications within 
the space at my disposal is an impossibility. Only 
certain aspects of it can be dealt with, and even these cannot 
be more than touched upon. I have placed three objects 
before me. In the first place I want to tell you something 
about the different religious orders, in the second place some- 
thing about the monastic buildings and the lives of those who 
dwelt within these buildings, and lastly I want to try to 
disperse the clouds which ill-fame, bad scholarship, and 
partiality have caused to gather and hide the true aspect of 
monastic life at the time of the Dissolution. 

Where possible I shall illustrate my remarks with examples 
taken from Nottinghamshire monasteries, but owing to the 
regrettable fact that little has yet been done to study the life 
in the religious houses of this, our shire, I shall frequently 
have to go to other counties to illustrate my meaning. 

Perhaps I ought to introduce my remarks with a short 
sketch of the History of monachism in England so that you 
may understand the relations of the various orders to one 
another. In the Middle Ages these orders can be divided 
into four bodies:—(1) Monks, (2) Regular Canons, (3) Military 
Orders, (4) Friars. I shall confine my attention to the first 
two only. 

The world was well acquainted with monachism long 
before St. Benedict founded his new order at Monte Cassino, 
between Rome and Naples, in 529. Most of the orders 
hitherto existing had taken vows of poverty, obedience, and 
chastity, but St. Benedict added the important vow of manual 
labour as a duty to God and man. So popular was the new 
rule that soon Britain was alone in western Europe in not 
adopting it. As everyone knows, St. Augustine landed in 
Kent in 597 to reintroduce Christianity into these islands. 
He himself was a Benedictine monk, and under his hand 


*A portion of this article, under the title of ‘ Medizval Monasteries and the Life in them, 
with special reference to Nottinghamshire,” was read as a paper before the Nottingham 
Branch of the Historical Association of England. 
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monasteries of this order were founded ; but still the Celtic 
monachism—a monachism essentially different from that of 
Benedict—continued to flourish in northern England, and it 
was not until the ninth century that Archbishop Dunstan 
brought all the monasteries of England under the rule 
of Benedict. 

As the years went on the monasteries departed from their 
primitive austerity, and as a consequence there arose re- 
formers who sought to bring back the ancient order of things. 
The first of these reformed orders was founded at Clugny, in 
Burgundy, in927. The Clugniacs abrogated the necessity for 
manual labour and devoted themselves especially to the culti- 
vation of the mind. They were introduced into England at 
Lewes in 1077, and a house of this order was founded at 
Lenton early in the 12th century. However, they were never 
a very popular order in England, perhaps because of the fact 
that they were essentially a foreign order. All the houses— 
there were but twenty—were priories under the rule of the 
abbot of Clugny, and, as foreign houses, they were liable to be 
seized during the frequent wars between England and France. 
The next reformed order was the Carthusians—the strictest of 
all—to whom speech and flesh meat were forbidden. They 
were founded by St. Bruno, a monk of Cologne, at Chartreux, 
near Grenoble. They had only nine houses in England, of 
which Beauvale, near Hucknall Torkard, was one. The last 
great reformed order of monks was the Cistercians, founded by 
Robert de Thierry in 1098. It was not until 1113, when St. 
Bernard joined the order, that its widespread popularity began. 
Waverley, in Surrey, founded 1128, was the first house of this 
order in England, and Rufford Abbey, founded just before 
1150, was the only house in Nottinghamshire. 

The regular canons or Augustinians differed from the 
monks in several ways. They were not so strictly bound to 
their houses, for they might even serve as parish priests, and 
their rule in other ways was less strict. Their first house in 
England was at Colchester, in 1100, while in Nottinghamshire 
they had five houses, namely: Felley, Newstead, Shelford, 
Thurgarton, and Worksop. 

The first great offshoot of the Austin canons was the 
Premonstrations or white canons, whose house at Welbeck 
became in 1512 the head of all the English houses. Finally 
we have the Gilbertine canons, the only really English order, 
founded by Gilbert of Sempringham in 1139. To this order 
belonged Mattersey, in north Nottinghamshire. There were 
in addition one or two foreign orders about which we need 
not concern ourselves. 
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In speaking about the monastic buildings and the lives of 
those who lived within their walls I have placed a two-fold 
object before me. I want to point out the chief differences 
and similarities in plan of the houses of the various orders so 
that you may understand the reason why the buildings are 
where they are, and that when you visit a monastic site you 
may identify the different parts of the structure and so derive 
much instruction and pleasure from a visit instead of having 
to rely upon the too frequently inaccurate information of the 
custodian of the site. 

I should like to be able to illustrate what I have to say by 
plans of the Nottinghamshire religious houses, but it is a 
regrettable fact that so far as 1 am aware no plan of any 
house in this county exists with the exception of the un- 
finished plan of the Charterhouse at Beauvale. This being 
the case, I shall have to explain my meaning by the aid of 
plans of religious houses in other counties. 

Certain features are common to all these conventual 
buildings. Each consists of a church occupying one side of 
an enclosure called the cloister, the other buildings being 
grouped round the remaining three sides. 

In most, if not all, religious orders there were two classes, 
the monks or canons proper, and the conversi or lay brothers 
who did the manual work on the estates as well as other tasks 
which brought them into contact with the outer world and 
were therefore unfit to be performed by the monks themselves. 
These lay brothers had separate quarters. 

As a rule in England we find the church on the north side 
of the cloister, though here and there, as at Tintern Abbey and 
Stanley Abbey in Wiltshire, two Cistercian houses, the lie of 
the land or some other cause has led the monks to place their 
church on the south side of the cloister. But asa rule we find 
it on the north side, and the reason for this is that it would 
shelter the cloister from the inclemencies of the north and east 
winds. The church was divided to the west of the crossing by 
a screen, the part to the east belonging to the monks, the part 
to the west to the people and lay brothers. There were two 
doors into the cloister, the chief one used by the monks at the 
N.E. corner, the other at the N. W. corner was reserved for the 
more solemn processions. The south transept of the church 
bounded part of the east side of the cloister, next to it on the 
south came a narrow room which served as vestry, and then 
came the chapter house, both entered from the cloisters. 
Next to the chapter house came the parlour or locutorium, 
where the religious might converse with visitors, where matters 
of business might be discussed when silence reigned in the 
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cloisters, or where, especially in the Cistercian houses, the 
monastic school was held. 

Adjoining the parlour we frequently find, as at Tintern and 
Stanley, the novices’ lodging, while stretching over this, and 
sometimes over the chapter house, was the monks’ sleeping 
apartment, or dorter as it is called. To enable the monks to 
reach the church during the night to perform the requisite 
offices a flight of stairs connect the dormitory with the south 
transept of the church. There is also another flight of stairs 
from the dorter to the cloister for use at other times, 

On the south side of the cloister we find the warming- 
house, a common room in which a fire was kept burning from 
November 1st until Easter, and at which the monks might 
warm themselves after the long offices in the church. To the 
west of this room is the refectory or monks frater, where the 
meals were served. In this there was usually a pulpit from 
which, during meals, readings were given from some in- 
structive book. The refectory naturally adjoined the kitchen, 
which was thus placed as far away from the church as possible. 
The western side of the cloister was occupied by the 
cellarium and the quarters of the lay brethren. The infirmary 
was usually a separate building connected with the main 
building by a passage. Ithad its own chapel. At Waverley 
we find that the lay brothers had an infirmary of their own. 
In addition to these buildings there were the outbuildings, 
such as the guesthouse, mill, brewhouse, etc. 

Two different types of houses remain to be mentioned. 
The plan of the Gilbertine house at Watton, in Yorkshire, 
shows the peculiarity of that order. Originally founded for 
nuns, the order was subsequently extended to include lay 
sisters to serve the nuns, and then it was found necessary to 
include some canons to look after the temporal affairs of the 
house. This led to further extensions, and soon canons 
and nuns in about equal numbers were settled in two 
separate establishments. All communication between the 
two sexes was strictly regulated, and every care was taken 
that even when conversing of matters of business or when 
joining in service in church, nuns and canons should not see 
one another. The chief medium of communication ‘was 
through a small window, and a specially constructed turning 
window in a chamber is peculiar to this order. Mattersey, in 
Nottinghamshire, was apparently founded simply for canons, 
but’ nothing can be definitely determined until some 
excavations are carried out. When nuns and canons are 
found together the canons followed the rule of the Austin 
canons, 
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The houses of the Carthusians should: have a special 
interest for us in Nottingham, for at Beauvale, near Hucknall 
Torkard, we can see one of the nine charterhouses which 
existed in England, and further it is the only religious house 
in this county whose site has been excavated. The Car- 
thusians were an extremely strict order, and it is probably due 
to their strictness that they never became widely spread. 
In the charterhouses which exist to-day—there is one at 
Parkminster in Sussex—the same rule is followed as was laid 
down in the eleventh century, and to give you some idea of 
the austerity of this order I cannot do better than quote the 
words of Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, who wrote 
about the middle of the twelfth century : 

‘Warned by the negligence and lukewarmness of many of 
the elder monks, they adopted for themselves and for their 
followers greater precautions against the artifices of the Evil 
One. As remedy against pride and vainglory they chose a 
dress more poor and contemptible than that of any other 
religious body ; so that it is horrible to look on these garments, 
so short, scanty, coarse, and dirty are they. In order to gut 
up avarice by the roots, they enclosed around their cells a 
certain quantity of land, more or less, according to the fertility 
of the district; and they would not accept a foot of land 
beyond that limit if you were to offer them the whole world. 
For the same motive they limit the quantity of their cattle, 
oxen, asses, sheep, and goats. And in order that they might 
have no motive for augmenting their possessions, either of land 
or animals, they ordained that in everyone of their monasteries 
there should be no more than 12 monks, with their prior the 
13th, 18 lay brothers and a few paid servants. To mortify the 
flesh they always wear hair shirts of the severest kind. and 
their fasting is well nigh continuous. They always eat bread 
of unbolted meal, and take so much water with their wine that 
it has hardly any flavour of wine left. They never eat meat, 
whether in health or ill. They never buy fish, but they accept 
it if it is given them for charity. They may eat cheese and 
eggs only on Sundays and Thursdays. On Tuesdays and 
Saturdays they eat cooked vegetables. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays they take only bread and water. 
They eat once a day only, save during the octaves of Christ- 
mas, Easter, Pentecost, Epiphany, and other solemnities. 
They live in separate little houses like the ancient monks of 
Egypt and they occupy themselves continually with reading, 
prayer, and the labour of their hands, especially the writing of 
books. They recite the prayers for minor canonical hours in 
their own dwellings when warned by the bell of the church ; 
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but they all assemble in church for matins and vespers. On 
feast days they eat twice and sing all the offices in the church 
and eat in the refectory. They do not say mass save on 
festivals and Sundays. They boil the vegetables served out 
to them in their own dwellings and never drink wine save 
with their food.” 

The plan of Beauvale Charterhouse differs from that of 
other religious houses most noticeably in the presence of a 
large courtyard round which were the separate cells of the 
monks. Each cell was complete in itself, as was necessary in 
an order where solitude had so important a place. 

The day in a medieval monastery began shortly before 
midnight, when the sub-sacrist, or, in some cases, the abbot or 
prior would waken the monks, who, having signed themselves 
with the cross, would rise and dress. Meanwhile, the sacrist 
and his assistants would have seen that the requisite lights 
were lit on the stairs and in the church. When the hour of 
midnight was reached the bell would toll and the monks would 
descend into the church in parties of six and take their places 
in order of seniority. The abbot or prior would wait till all 
had passed before him, when he would give the signal for the 
bell to cease tolling, and the office known as matins would 
commence. It is difficult to say how long matins lasted. 
Generally it was about an hour, but sometimes it was as much 
as two hours. 

Immediately matins were finished the bell began to ring 
for lauds, and the monks could either remain in their stalls 
during the short interval or restore their circulation by a walk 
in the cloister, Lauds finished, the monks would return to 
bed, but this would certainly not be before 1.30, and might be 
much later. 

After about five hours’ rest—making a total of eight with 
the three hours which had preceded midnight—the monks 
were once more roused, and having dressed in their day 
clothes they went to prime. This was a short service, con- 
sisting of a hymn, three psalms, and a morning prayer, brief 
but beautiful. 

Immediately prime was over, early mass began. This 
was intended mainly for the servants and workpeople, and, 
with the exception of the officiating priests, members of the 
community were not bound to be present. During this time 
the monks proceeded to the cloister and washed at the lavatory 
in strict order of seniority. Confession was heard in the 
chapter room and private masses were celebrated by priests. 

Following the early mass was breakfast, or mixtum as it 
was called, served in the frater. This was a very slight meal, 
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consisting of some four ounces of bread and one-third of a pint 
of wine or beer. During Lent mixtum was omitted except on 
Sundays. At breakfast the bell was ringing for morning 
mass, for which the monks assembled in procession in the 
cloister. Sometimes morning mass was preceded by the hour 
of tierce. Morning mass probably began about 8.30, and was 
followed by the summons of the great bell for the daily 
chapter. After a short service in the chapter house all but the 
professed monks withdrew, and the chapter proceeded to deal 
with matters relating to discipline and soon. The doings in 
chapter were kept secret. A short interval followed chapter, 
during which the monks might on certain days converse in the 
cloister. The common business of the house was transacted 
at this time, and these meetings were known as the parliament. 

At 10 o'clock high mass began and lasted about an hour, 
being followed by a brief interval for washing the hands 
previous to dinner, which was served at11. During the meal 
one of the monks would read selected passages from some 
religious book. Those who have been to Beaulieu will 
remember the beautiful reading desk in the frater, which is 
now the church. After dinner, -there was a short interval 
during which it was permitted for the community to indulge in 
recreations fitting their age. Some would play bowls, some 
games of chance, some would be content with a walk in the 
garden. In summer an hour would be allowed after dinner for 
rest in the dormitory, and the allocation of this siesta, as we 
may call it, made everything after dinner one hour later in 
summer than in winter, thus, in fact, taking one hour from the 
night's rest. From 12 p.m. to 5 p.m. in winter and 1 p.m. to 
6 p.m. in summer manual labour was the order of the day. 
This work was performed by the community in common, and 
it required special permission to be absent from it. 

At 5 p.m. or 6 p.m., according to the season of the year, 
the bell rang for vespers, followed by supper when there was 
any supper, for, from All Saints to Advent, supper was only 
served on the great feast days. Supper would be over about 
6.30 in winter and 7.30 in summer. Then all adjourned to the 
chapter house for the evening reading, called the collation. 
Half an hour later the community would be summoned to 
compline, and by 7.30 in winter and 8.30 in summer all would 
be in bed. 

So much for the life of a medieval monk. I must 
apologise for dealing at some length with dry-as-dust facts, 
but I had a reason for so doing. Until the last few years it 
has been the custom to speak in a derogatory manner of the 
life in monasteries, to ridicule the pretensions towards a hard 
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life, and to hint at sensuous and bodily excesses. Of late 
years historians have not been content to take the words of 
others so trustingly as in former times, and have sought out 
for themselves the real state of affairs. The result has been 
an almost complete refutal of the slurs of the detractors. 

It was the custom in all Benedictine and Augustinian 
houses, with a few great exceptions, for a periodical visitation 
to be made by the bishop of the diocese. The Clugniacs and 
Cistercians were not subject to visitations by a bishop, but 
the head of the order was the visitor general. It was 
customary for these visitations to occur once every three 
years. Many accounts have come down to us, and I propose 
to give you the gist of some relating to Nottinghamshire. 
Their object was to ascertain the temporal as well as the 
spiritual and moral conditions of the house. 

On July 4, 1280, Archbishop Wickwaine visited Newstead 
Priory, and the gist of his Corvrecctones Claustrales is 
as follows :— 

‘The prior is to be earnest about divine service and the 
spiritual refreshment of the brethern. He is to punish 
indifferently and to obtain the convent’s consent in business. 

‘The sub-prior is to be zealous in his office, and see 
silence kept and the rule observed. 

“The sick are to be well-treated. There are to be no 
drinkings after compline. The locks of the chests are to be 
opened twice a year. Clothes are to be given without 
payment. The roofs of the frater and dorter are to be 
repaired. No strangers are to visit the infirmary. Letters 
are to be sealed in the presence of the whole convent, and 
the seai is to be safely kept. Two canons are to stay in the 
cloister. One canon to be reformed and two others deprived 
of office. Accounts to be rendered twice a year.” 

There is not much evidence of great laxity at Newstead, 
is there? Notice also the absence of offences against game 
laws—a remarkable thing considering the position of New- 
stead Priory. Let us see the condition of Shelford Priory in 
the same year :— 

“The prior is to be zealous and of good behaviour and to 
rely on the counsel of the brethren. 

‘The sub-prior is to restrict himself to his office. 

‘‘ Useless servants in the granges are to be removed. 

‘Silence is to be observed. 

‘‘There are to be no worthless persons in the frater or 
infirmary. No drinking in company of guests after compline. 
The sick are to be better treated. The canons are not to go 
out of the cloister. No gifts or letters are to be received. 
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There are to be no rows or abuse. These rules are to be 
read once a month in the chapter.” 

A visitation of Thurgarton Priory a few days later is 
almost similar in wording :— 

‘The prior is to be more discrete about temporal matters: 
and moderate in corrections, and he is to keep those in his 
charge safe. No base person, stranger, or layman, is to be 
allowed in the frater or infirmary.” 

Blyth Priory belonged to the Abbot of St. Katherine's, 
Rouen, but was visited by the Archbishop of York in 1280. 
His charge is as follows :— 

‘‘ As a gentle medicine is better than a griping potion, altho’ 
the reformation of the religious belongs to the Archbishop, he 
approves the statutes of the Abbot of St. Katherine’s, Rouen.” 

The rest of the charge is similar to those I have 
quoted above. 

In 1271 the priors of Nostell and Guisborough visited 
Newstead on July 16. Their report is as follows :— 

“A good servant with a boy is to be placed in the 
infirmary. A canon is to say service for them. Suitable 
food is to be provided. A chamberlain is to be appointed to 
receive £12 for the clothes and shoes of the convent. He is 
to have a horse to go to the fairs, and a servant is to be 
placed under him to buy necessaries. The canons are to have 
more eggs and relishes. Canons are to make amends in 
chapter on Sunday for transgressions. A lay brother is to 
look after the tannery, and a canon is to superintend and see 
to the buying and selling, and also to look after the gardener.” 

It would only be superfluous to quote any more of these 
reports of visitations. ‘Any open-minded and unprejudiced 
judge will observe that nothing of the nature of evil or 
careless living is omitted, but the small number of such 
offences taken together with the large number of the inmates 
of religious houses and the frequency of the visitations 
wherein no laxity is reported, cannot fail (to quote the words 
of Dr. Cox in his article on the religious houses of Notting- 
hamshire which will appear shortly) to bring every honourable 
and competent judge to the two-fold conclusion that (1) the 
life and work of the great majority of the Nottinghamshire 
religious were distinctly praiseworthy and in accordance with 
their vows, and (2) that there was a persistent determination 
on the part of those in authority to deal sternly with careless 
or criminal living. 

‘To pass judgment on a whole class, because of the sins 
or laxity occasionally detected among an insignificant minority, 
is as malicious and absurd in connection with Englands’ 
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vowed religious of the past as it would be to do the like with 
Bi ey clergy of the present day.” 

ost of the slander and ill-repute can be traced to the 
Comperta or abbreviated charges of Legh and Layton, 
Cromwell's commissioners of 1536. Nothing too bad can be 
said of either of them—they were infamous. The case of 
Abbot Doncaster of Rufford will serve as an example of many. 
The charges against him were hideous and terrible, and yet 
within a few short months he was receiving a pension which 
was shortly withdrawn that he might be presented to the im- 
portant living of Rotherham. Would this have been done 
had the charges against him been credited ? 

From what has been said above it may be thought that no 
looseness of life occurred in English monasteries, but this is 
not the case. Here and there, especially in the fifteenth 
century, we have evidence that the life in some houses was 
not at all what it should have been. But for all this the 
usefulness and general high moral character of the religious 
houses remains. From universal condemnation the pendulum 
has swung to the other extreme, and many of our keenest 
students of monastic life refuse to believe in the existence of 
moral laxity. Because we find viciousness in a few houses we 
must not condemn them all, but to deny the existence of 
viciousness is impossible. It is best to leave the matter there 
until all the documents available have been studied and an 
impartial opinion can be formed. 


‘“Great Designs’ to Organise the World. 
By Epwin D. Meap, 


Secretary of the World Peace Foundation, Editor of “ The 
International Library,” etc. 


HE “Great Design” of Henry IV. of France is generally 
considered the first explicit scheme for the organization 
of the world, or, at any rate, for the federation of Europe. 
There is, of course, much controversy as to whether the 
design was Henry’s own or Sully’s, in whose memoirs we 
have our information about it. I have little doubt that ‘the 
main idea was Henry’s, although it is quite possible that 
its proportions grew somewhat in Sully’s treatment of it. 
Sully began to dictate his memoirs shortly after Henry’s 
death in 1610. The first edition was published in 1638, after 
Sully’s death. The world, therefore, had no knowledge of 
the “Great Design” until fifteen years after Eméric Crucé 
published, in Paris, in 1623, his Le Nouveau Cynée. In this 
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remarkable work, the only known copy of which is in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, was presented what the 
historians of the peace movement usually count the first 
proposal of substituting international arbitration for war. 
Crucé advocated the establishment of an International Court 
of Arbitration at Venice, as the Landgrave Ernest of Hesse- 
Rheinfels half a century afterward advocated the establish- 
ment of his proposed Tribunal of the Society of Sovereigns 
at Lucerne. These are the famous beginnings of the move- 
ment for world organisation. 

I have recently come upon an old letter from Erasmus to 
a friend, written probably about 1517, or having reference to 
that period, referring to an effort at that time in behalf of the 
peace of Europe, which was so comprehensive and definite in 
its character that it seems to me that it may almost be 
considered a “Great Design” previous to the famous scheme 
of Henry IV. The letter, which is printed in the introduction 
to an English translation of the Complaint of Peace, 
published in London in 1802, is as follows : 

‘It was a favourite project about that time, to assemble a 
Congress of kings at Cambray. It was to consist of Maxi- 
milian the Emperor, Francis the First, king of France, Henry 
the Eighth of England, and Charles, the sovereign of the Low 
Countries, of which I am a native. They were to enter, in 
the most solemn manner, into mutual and indissoluble engage- 
ments to preserve peace with each other, and consequently 
peace throughout Europe. This momentous business was 
very much promoted by a man of most excellent character, 
William ot Ciervia; and by one who seemed to have been 
born to advance the happiness of his country and of human 
nature, John Sylvagius, chancellor of Burgundy. But certain 
persons who get nothing by peace and a great deal by war 
threw obstacles in the way, which prevented this truly kingly 
purpose from beiug carried into execution. After this great 
disappointment, I sat down and .wrote, by desire of John 
Sylvagius, my Quereda Pacis. But since that period things 
have been growing worse; and I believe I must soon 
compose the Epitaph instead of the Complaint of Peace, as 
she seems to be dead and buried and not very likely to 
revive.” 

The Complaint of Peace (Querela Pacis) here referred to 
is Erasmus’s famous and most important work impeaching 
the war system of nations as he witnessed it in his day. It 
was not, of course, his first and only impeachment. He dis- 
cussed the subject in the same spirit in his panegyric to Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy, at Brussels, in 1504 ; and from that time 
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until-the end of his life he lost no occasion to condemn war, 
arraigning the crimes, the corruption of morals, the fearful 
cost and waste, the destruction of life, and the injustice 
incident to it, with a thoroughness and power beyond that of 
any other person in his time. The best known of these 
impeachments, perhaps, is the section upon war in the Prazse 
of Folly, which was written in 1509. He was deeply stirred 
upon the subject when he was in Rome some three years 
before, and found the pope himself, Julius II., waging war. 
“War was bad enough at the best, but a papal war was 
a scandal to Christianity, and a fighting pope was to him a 
monster of iniquity. The impression of Julius II. leading a 
campaign for the recovery of Bologna never quite left him. 
It served him for a text whenever he felt free to speak his 
mind upon the subject of war.” In 1514 he says in a letter to 
the Abbot of St. Bertin: ‘‘ What do you suppose the Turks 
will think of us when they hear of Christian princes falling out 
so furiously with one another, and that for a title to empire ?” 
He informs us in one of his Adagza, itself a long dissertation 
on the evils of war, that when he was at Rome he had drawn 
up a-treatise on war called Antzpolemus, inscribed to Julius 
II., and he speaks as if he intended to print it. No essay 
with this title appears among his published works; but it 
seems to me not unlikely that what he here meditated may 
have been included afterward in his Complaint of Peace 
in 1517. The dissertation referred to is introduced under the 
proverb Dulce bellum in expertis. The publication of the old 
English translation of it under the title Antzpo/emus causes 
some confusion. 

The Complaint of Peace is dedicated to Philip of Burgundy, 
the Bishop of Utrecht ; and the bishop’s letter acknowledging 
it is dated December 6th, 1517. In the dedication of his work 
to the bishop, Erasmus says: *‘ You and I have lately seen 
that certain persons, much more formidable to their friends and 
fellow-countrymen than to any enemy, have left nothing 
unattempted to prevent the final cessation of war; and in 
another case we have seen with what difficulty those who were 
real friends to their country and king could lately obtain that 
peace which is always desirable and in the present conjuncture 
necessary. It was this shameful behaviour which induced me 
to write my Comp/aznt of Peace. 

The intimation here that what men like William of Ciervia 
and John Sylvagius were working for in connection with the 
Congress of Kings at Cambray was “the final cessation of 
war,” together with the whole spirit of the discussion of the 
‘momentous business ” in the letter of Eramus quoted above, 
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shows that what was really in mind was something vastly 
more ambitious and constructive than a mere treaty or any- 
thing which we usually associate with what actually happened 
at Cambray in 1517. In a letter to Ammonius, December 
29th, 1516 (the letter can be found in the second volume of 
Nichols’s edition of Erasmus'’s letters), Erasmus says : ‘“‘They 
say that before long there is to be a meeting of sovereigns— 
that is to say, Maximilian, the King of France, and our King 
Charles, at Cambray, when the question of an inviolable peace 
is to be considered.” We know that the sovereigns did not 
meet at Cambray as proposed, but a treaty was concluded by 
their representatives there, March 11th, 1517. This, however, 
was clearly something quite incommensurate with the “ grand 
design ” of William of Ciervia, John Sylvagius, and, I think it 
fair to surmise, Erasmus himself. The whole matter is some- 
thing which I wish we knew much more about than the 
histories tell us. It is doubly interesting now that the move- 
ment for the organization of the world has proceded so far 
that we have witnessed two meetings in the capital of 
Erasmus’s own country of the first true Parliament of Man. 
It is certainly significant that it was the Dutch Erasmus who 
framed the first great impeachment of war in modern times, 
and the Dutch Grotius who a century later did the greatest 
work for peace which has ever been achieved by any single 
man. 

The “great design” of John Sylvagius and his friends, 
whatever it was, came to nothing. The. “great design” 
of Henry of Navarre had a strong element of selfishness in it ; 
its primary motive was to effect a combination against the 
House of Austria. The first clearly conceived and at the 
same time really disinterested design for an organized world 
was William Penn’s Essay Toward the Peace of Europe. 
Most philosophic of all the founders of American common- 
wealths, William Penn, publishing his great tractate after his 
return to England, did not forget to pay tribute to the “ great 
design ” of the French king ; nor did he forget that the Dutch 
Republic had in modern times furnished the most impressive 
illustration of that great principle of federation whose extension 
to international affairs it was the purpose of his work to urge. 

High on the great tower over the Philadelphia which he 
founded, and where by happy augury was organized this fed- 
eral nation of brotherly love, Penn's statue stands, so colossal 
that its outline is clear against the sky. He is not looking 
toward the West, as he fittingly might do, contemplating the 
growth of the republic which he helped to birth. More 
fittingly still, he is looking toward England and Europe. 
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I.—ENGLAND. 


The Birmingham Branch held its twentieth meeting at the Uni- 
versity on the 2oth October, 1911. Mr. Aylward M. Blackman gave 
a particularly interesting lecture on ‘‘ Life in Ancient Egypt in the 
Feudal Age.’’ Mr. Blackman, who is working for the Archzological 
Survey of Egypt, explained that the object of the Survey is to preserve 
adequate records of important Egyptian monuments which are threatened 
with destruction, and he illustrated his lecture with lantern slides re- 
producing the paintings on the wails of tombs in the districts where 
the Survey is already at work. He described the house and garden of 
the Egyptian feudal lord, the methods of building and the large number 
of slaves employed, the system of agriculture and the storing of grain, 
the sports of the master and his family, such as hunting and fowling, 
and the games and dances of the children. Mr. Blackman’s lecture left 
in the minds of his audience a clear picture of the period of which he 
spoke. 

The second meeting of the session was held, also at the University, 
on the 16th November. Miss Fountain, headmistress of the Harborne 
Girls’ Council School, read a paper on ‘‘ The Use of Dramatisation 
in the Teaching of History and Literature.’’ The main point made 
by Miss Fountain was that dramatisation was a powerful means to 
stimulate self-expression, and that the self-expression then aroused or 
secured willing effort on the part of the child and led to self-development. 
Dramatisation required the child to observe facts correctly, think out 
problems, and take the initiative. Actual experience had proved that 
children who were dull and lacking in interest often became alert and 
intelligent when appealed to in this way. Dramatisation led to clear 
speech and good use of language; it encouraged children to read widely 
and to make the best use of the public libraries. The difficulty was not 
to make them work, but to prevent them overworking. The paper was 
followed by illustrations prepared and acted by three groups of Miss 
Fountain’s pupils. The girls had taken stories which they had come 
across in their ordinary school work, and had arranged them in dramatic 
form, the elder ones entirely without assistance, the younger ones 
almost entirely so. The parts were not written or learnt, but all the 
speeches were ready and appropriate. Some of the dresses had been 
used in the school before, some were clever makeshifts, and there was 
one real dress of the seventeenth century. The children had shown 
great ingenuity in the manufacture of properties. A dozen little girls 
of about seven to ten years old acted very prettily the story of Ceres. 
Persephone and her maidens danced and scattered flowers, and Pluto, 
though small, was very impressive. Older children did the story of 
Arthur, in several scenes, from the death of Uther Pendragon to what 
the stage-manager naively said was ‘‘ not a scene but a tableau ’’ of 
Arthur’s coronation. The elder girls gave the trial of Charles I. in 
Westminster Hall. They had solved the problem of the hundred and 
thirty-five Commissioners by supplying three representatives of each 
section, and the spectators, including Lady Fairfax, were duly presented. 
* Secretaries of Branches are particularly requested to send reports of proceedings to the 


Editor of History, 44 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Those intended for the next 
issue should reach the Editor not later than the 25th June. 
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Charles and his questioners were grave and dignified. Their class- 
mates, who were present to criticise, had very little fault to find, 
though the one or two objections they raised were quite to the point. 
The three examples were not specially prepared for the lecture, and 
Miss Fountain had not seen these particular scenes till that day. They 
were therefore a very good example of what children can do for them- 
selves when once led in the right direction. As Miss Fountain remarked, 
the children would never forget the story in which they had taken part, 
and since each play was dropped as soon as it had been successfully 
carried through, the number of scenes, historical and otherwise, which 
the child thus studied, would be multiplied indefinitely. The meeting was 
an open one, and as the subject proved extremely popular Miss Fountain 
kindly repeated the lecture and illustrations the following week, over 
two hundred people, mostly Council School teachers, being present on 
each occasion. 

The third meeting of the session took place on the 19th January, 
1912, when Mrs. J. R. Green gave a delightful lecture on ‘‘ Ireland and 
Danish Civilisation.’’ Several maps were used, and Mrs. Green showed 
how the early commercial development of Ireland had been largely 
influenced by the power of the Danish Empire. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries Ireland became a market of great importance, and the fame 
of her fleet of merchant vessels was known in every Court in Europe. 
Yet though Irishmen came into close contact with Continental nations, 
they never abandoned their national loyalty. They maintained their 
own schools, their arts, their literature, they preserved their Church, 
and in spite of Danish influence their country remained outside the 
new Imperial System. It was an unfinished story that was to be told 
about Ireland. In her early days she was a commercial power; now 
she had become an island beyond an island. 

On the 23rd February Professor Margoliouth, Laudian Professor 
of Arabic at Oxford, lectured to the members of the Branch on ‘‘ The 
Early History of the Ottoman Turks.’’ The lecture dealt mainly with 
the period covered by a Chronicle which Professor Margoliouth is 
translating and editing. The form and literary style of the Chronicle 
were discussed, and the Eastern method of tracing History through 
the fancied derivation of place-names was dwelt upon. The feuds and 
massacres of the time were also graphically described. 

By the kindness of the Birmingham and Midlands Branch of the 
Classical Association and the Literary and Dramatic Society of the 
University respectively, the members of the Branch were invited to 
hear a lecture by Professor Henry of Belfast on ‘‘ The Greek Romances 
of Passion and Adventure,’’ and a paper by Mr. Rodway on “‘ Shakes- 
pearian Heraldry.”’ 

* * * * * * * * * 


The Bristol Branch of the Historical Association began its career 
in July, 1906. Its President throughout has been the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese ; with for Vice-Presidents successively C. H. Spence, Esq., 
M.A., Clifton College; Professor G. H. Leonard, M.A., Bristol Uni- 
versity, and E. A. Belcher, Esq., B.A., Clifton College. During the 
five years of its existence its average membership has been 48, with a 
large body of Associates. The papers read have covered a wide 
ground and have been both valuable and interesting, the subjects taken 
being of service not only to the teacher of History but also to those 
whe study History primarily for its own sake. Unfortunately it has 
not as yet been found convenient to print the papers for permanent 
reference. The following selections give an idea of the topics of the 
lectures :—‘‘ A Crux in Early English History ’’ and ‘‘ Research and 
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Modern Travel,’’ by the Lord Bishop of Bristol; ‘* Bristol in Tudor and 
in Stuart Times,’’ ‘‘ Medizval Schools and Universities,’ and ‘‘ Rodney 
and the Action off the Saints,’’ by Mr. C. H. Spence, M.A.; ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Geography in relation to History,’’ by Professor A. J. 
Herbertson, M.A., Ph.D.; ‘‘ How Children may be interested in their 
Birthplace’’ and ‘‘ The Advisability of making History compulsory 
in all school-leaving examinations,’’ by Professor G. H. Leonard, M.A. ; 
‘* The Practical Value of a Study of History,’’ by Miss Alice M. 
Andrews ; ‘‘ The Military Orders,’’ by Rev. P. Kettlewell, M.A. ; ‘‘ The 
Value of Local Museums to the Teacher of History,’’ by Mr. Pritchard, 
F’.R.Hist.S.; ‘‘ The Coronation: its History, Origin, and Develop- 
ment,’’ by Mr. J. Lee Osborn, F.R.Hist.S.; ‘‘ Napoleon’s Marshals: 
their Character, Qualities, and Services,’’ by Mr. E. A. Belcher, B.A. ; 
‘The Works of Nigel, Monk of Canterbury in the 12th Century,”’ by 
Miss Rose Sidgwick, M.A.; ‘‘ Medieval Hospitals,’’ by Miss R. M. 
Clay ; ‘‘ Tudor Ballads,’’ by Professor Firth, LL.D. ; ‘‘ Aineas Sylvius, 
Pope Pius II,’’ by Mr. E. Armstrong, M.A.; ‘‘ Literary Links with 
Local. History,’’ by Mr. James Baker, F.R.Hist.S.; ‘‘ Famous Women 
of Bristol,’’ by Mr. A. E. Tilling; ‘‘ Hannah More,’’ by Mrs. Burrow 
Hill; ‘‘ Eleanor of Aquitaine,’’ by Mrs. Portway Dobson, B.A. ; etc. 

An excursion to some place of local interest has concluded each 
session. A visit last year to the Home of Hannah More at Barley 
Wood, Wrington, by kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Wills, 
formed one of the most enjoyable of these visits. Bristol University 
kindly lends its rooms for the routine meetings, but, by kind invitation 
of friends, gatherings have also been arranged at Clifton College, the 
Municipal Art Gallery, Clifton Hill House, and elsewhere. The meet- 
ings are popular and exceedingly well attended. The present Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer is Miss Beatrice L. Taylor, LL.A. 

* ” * * * * * + + 


The Nottingham and District Branch of the Historical Association 
was first suggested in July, 1911, and was taken up enthusiastically. 
A syllabus was arranged to interest, so far as possible, all classes of 
members. Professor Tout of Manchester very kindly gave a talk on the 
Aims of the Association, encouraging and at the same time warning 
the branch; and Miss Powell of Paddington read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Value of the Study of History.’’ Those responsible for the training of 
young children received much help from a delightful lecture on ‘‘ Hand- 
work in the Teaching of History,’’ given by Miss Matzinger of the 
Froebel Institute, who brought models to illustrate her methods. Two 
papers on local history have been given during the session—one on 
Nottinghamshire Monasteries, by Mr. Everard L. Guilford, and one on 
the History of some of the Trent-side villages, by Alderman Mellors. 
Both of these gentlemen are members of the local branch. Attempts at 
greater social intercourse are being tried. Previous to one of the 
meetings the members were invited to tea by the President, and 
arrangements are to be made to visit places of interest in the district 
during the summer months. In spite of its youth, the branch is one of 
the most flourishing in the provinces, there being 110 members and 
associates. 

* * * e * * * * * 

London Branch.—Two meetings have been held this year. On the 
26th January Principal Childs, M.A., read a paper on ‘* The Teaching 
of Politics,’’ and on the 23rd February Professor Vaughan, M.A., 
discussed ‘‘ Elizabethan Dramatists and Foreign Politics.’’ Under the 
guidance of Mr. Hubert Hall, F.S.A., a visit was paid to the Public 
Record Office on the 9th March, and the members were afterwards 
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entertained at tea by the Council of the Royal Historical Society in the 
Society’s rooms. It is proposed to visit Rochester on the rst June. 
* * * ” * * & * * 

The Manchester Branch has met once since the annual meeting in 
January, when the relation of the Branch to other Educational Societies 
in the neighbourhood was discussed. 

* x * * * * * ” * 

The Herts and Beds Branch, like the above, has held one meeting 
this year, when Mr. Cox read a paper at Watford on ‘‘ The Jews in 
England before 1296.’’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

Exeter Branch.—The third meeting of the session was held at the 
University College, when twenty-one members and friends were present. 
The chair was taken by Mr. R. J. Bright. An excellent paper was read 
on the Act of Union of 1800 by Dr. MacDermot, F.R.Hist.S., the Head 
Master of Crewkerne Grammar School. The subject was treated 
altogether from the point of view of the historian, and all reference to 
present day politics was avoided. After sketching briefly the complete 
policy of the chief promoters of the Act, Pitt, Cornwallis and Castle- 
reagh, which included Catholic emancipation and the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic and Presbyterian Clergy as its complement, Dr. 
MacDermot went on to show how that policy was foiled. It was shown 
in the course of the paper that there existed at the time almost complete 
unanimity in Ireland in favour of the complete measure, especially on 
the part of the Roman Catholics, and that the only strong opposition it 
received was from the place-holders in Dublin. Incidentally the 
question of how much or how little bribery was used by the English 
Government to get the measure through the parliament in College Green 
was discussed, and it was shown that a great amount of exaggeration 
has been written on this subject. Mr. Bright and Professor Harte also 
addressed the meetings. 

* * ” * * * + * * 

The North-Eastern Counties Branch has just finished its lecture 
sessioa for 1911-12. It opened the session on the 20th October, 1911, 
by a Reception held by the President, Dr. Hadow, Principal of Armstrong 
College. About a hundred members and friends were present. Pro- 
fessor Hearnshaw exhibited his collection of illustrations and other 
aids to the teaching of History, and gave a most interesting lecture on 
‘The Place of History in Education.’’ On the 17th November the 
Rev. Father Horace K. Mann, of St. Cuthbert’s Grammar School, 
gave a lecture on the ‘‘ Schola Anglorum,’’ or English Quarter at Rome 
in the Middle Ages, illustrated by slides. On the 15th December Mr. 
R. B. Hepple, of Westoe Secondary School, South Shields, lectured on 
‘* Medieval Education in England,’’ and pleaded for a recognition of 
the good work done before the sixteenth century. The annual meeting 
for the presentation of accounts and the election of new officers was 
held on the 19th January. Principal Hadow was re-elected President, 
and Mr. H. M. Richards, who has succeeded Mr. Mark Pole as Chief 
Inspector of Schools in the district, was elected a Vice-President. 
An interesting discussion was then initiated by Professor Hearnshaw 
on ‘‘ The Attitude of the History Teacher to Present-Day Problems.”’ 
On the 16th February the Rev. H. I. Windley lectured on ‘‘ The Place 
of English Church Architecture in English History.’’ The last lecture 
of the session was held on the 8th March, when Mr. R. D. Budworth, 
headmaster of Durham School, lectured on ‘‘ The Wars of the Roses.”’ 
In each case the lecturers were members of the local Branch, a welcome 
proof of the interest members take in its work. It is fortunate also 
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in having the Principal of Armstrong College as President. The Col- 
lege authorities give every possible encouragement, and the meetings 
are held in the College. 

The remainder of the present programme consists of three out-door 
excursions, On the 18th May one of the members is to conduct a 
pilgrimage over the historic sites of Eastern Newcastle, and on 1st 
June the Branch is to visit the ruins of Tynemouth Priory. The annual 
visit to the excavations at Corstopitum will take place on the 28th 
September. Dr. Bradshaw, of Armstrong College, is the Secretary of 
this Branch. 

* * ” * * * * ~ * 

The Leeds and District Branch of the Historical Association was 
formed in 1906 with Professor A. J. Grant as its President. The num- 
ber of members is now 56. About six meetings are held during the 
year, including an excursion to some place of historic interest. During 
the last winter, 1911-1912, papers have been read on various subjects. 
The Rev. J. N. Figgis, Litt.D., the present President of the Branch, 
opened the session with a paper on ‘‘ 1066.’’ Mr. A. C. Price spoke 
later on ‘‘ Yorkshire Barons and their Castles,’? and in March Miss 
Lowe gave a lecture with lantern slides on ‘‘ Civilisation of Ancient 
Etruria.”’ 

* * * * * * x * + 

Sheffield Branch.—On the 27th November, 1911, Professor Grant, 
of the University of Leeds, addressed a well-attended meeting of this 
Branch. The lecturer’s subject was ‘‘ The Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
and the discussion centred round the question of the date of the event 
and the causes which contributed to it. Professor Grant’s stimulating 
treatment of the matter was provocative of an animated controversy. 
On the 28th February, 1912, Mr. F. J. Adkins, M.A., President of the 
Sheffield Branch, read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Dramatic Methods of 
History Teaching.”’ 


The Historical Association of Scotland. 


SPECIAL general meeting of the Association was held on the 2nd 

March, in the University, Edinburgh. Prior to the meeting the 

Publications Committee sat to consider the arrangements for the 
year. They had under consideration a communication from the Council 
of the Historical Association of England, and decided to accept the 
principle of a mutual interchange of publications at a reduced tariff. 
Tentative arrangements for a number of pamphlets on various aspects 
of Scottish History were made, but matters are not yet sufficiently 
advanced for a definite statement. The Committee also ‘appointed 
Professor Medley, of Glasgow, and Mr. Duncan MacGillivray, Rector 
of Bellahouston Academy, Govan, to represent the Association at the 
Imperial Conference of Teachers’ Associations in London in July. The 
special general meeting was called to receive the resolution of the 
Council on the subject of the position of History in the Leaving Cer- 
tificate and other examinations. The resolution was as follows >— 
‘* That it is desirable that a special paper in History shall be included 
in the Examination in English, both for Leaving Certificate and for 
the University Preliminary Examination. At the same time the Associa- 
tion welcomes the recognition of History on the higher standard as a 
separate subject for the higher certificate.”” It was moved by the 
President (Professor Lodge). Two amendments were submitted, one 
by Professor Medley, who wished to put History on an equality with 
English by substituting for the present compulsory English paper an 
option between a paper with much English and little History, and one 
with much History and little English, it being compulsory to take one 
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of the two. The other amendment came from Dr. Scougal, who was 
entirely opposed to compulsion of any kind, and wished to exclude the 
first sentence of the resolution. Both amendments were defeated, and 
the Council’s resolution adopted with one dissenticnt. 

* * * * * 7. * * * 

A Branch of the above Association was formed in December for 
Edinburgh and the South-East of Scotland, and has now 136 members 
on the roll. The inaugural lecture was given by Professor Lodge to a 
large audience on the 2nd February, the subject being George Savile, 
Marquis of Halifax. The lecturer referred to the great wealth of 
original sources at the disposal of the student of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, comparing favourably for brilliance and interest 
the contemporary authorities with the great French memoir writers. 
He described Halifax as possessing ‘‘ the acutest political intellect of 
his time,’’ though owing to circumstances his ability was ‘“ critical 
rather than constructive.’’ The career of Halifax he described as being 
** the most conspicuous instance of great political services rendered by 
a moderate man’’ : for on two occasions (the struggle over the Exclusion 
Bill and the constitutional settlement necessitated by the Revolution of 
1688) ‘*‘ he dominated the situation, and the moderate man determined 
the fate of England.’’ 

7 * 





* * 7 ” * * * 
Professor James Mackinnon gave the second lecture, which was on 
‘* Higher Historical Instruction in Schools.’’ He emphasized the 


necessity of an intensive, rather than an extensive, study of the subject 
at this stage, and said that the teacher should keep two aims in view, 
namely, the Training of the Intellect and the Training of the Judgment. 
Though difficulties might be graded and interest excited, the study of 
History should not involve real intellectual work. Hence the best 
method was to deal with historic processes or movements and problems, 
in preference to merely ‘‘ getting up’’ masses of facts for examination 
purposes. Again, the judgment could be trained and exercised by 
tracing cause and effect in connection with such processes, as well as 
by the sifting and weighing of evidence. In this connection the lecturer 
strongly advocated the employment of the Problem method and the 
use of original documents. In the discussion which followed the lecture 
many various points were discussed—the desirability or otherwise of a 
written examination at this stage: the importance of the teaching of 
civics: the necessity of cultivating true historic perspective by means 
of placing facts in their right relation to the great movements of the 
World’s History : the correlation of History and Literature as a stimulus 
to the study of both. The speakers included Professor Lodge, the 
Head-master, Merchiston Castle; the Head-master of the Edinburgh 
Academy ; the Head-mistresses of St. George’s and St. Bride’s Schools. 
* * * * * * * * * 

The West of Scotland Branch was constituted at a meeting held 
in the History Lecture Room of Glasgow University on the 22nd 
January. Professor Medley, who was elected President, announced 
that the Historical Society of the University had decided to merge 
itself in the new Branch, which was thus provided with a nucleus of 
members and a programme of lectures for the session. A most interest- 
ing lecture by Dr. Neville Figgis on ‘‘ Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, Pope 
Pius II.,’”’ gave an excellent start to the activities of the new body. 
Lectures have since been given by Mr. W. M. Mackenzie on ‘‘ The 
Historic Change of Front in Scottish Presbyterianism,’’ and by Rev. 
James Primrose on ‘‘ Pope Nicholas V. and the Foundation of Glasgow 
University.’’ It is hoped that next session the members of the Branch 
will undertake some line of research. 





Our Point of View. 


S" Sipney Lee has provided many articles for the 
newspapers by the publication of his memoir of King 

Edward VII in the second supplement of the invaluable 
Dictionary of National Biography. ‘History, the chief 
subject of study,” he tells us when reviewing the education 
of his late Majesty, ‘‘ was carefully confined to bare facts and 
dates. Fiction was withheld as demoralising, and even Sir 
Walter Scott came under the parental ban. In the result 
the Prince never acquired a habit of reading”. While we 
can respect some of the ultra-patriotic views of the Dazly 
Telegraph as revealed in its leader of the 7th June regarding 
the publication of Sir Sidney Lee’s estimate of King Edward, 
we are obliged to answer “yes,” with certain reservations, to 
its question, ‘‘ Was it absolutely imperative, on the ground of 
historical accuracy—even supposing that such an ideal could 
be attained—that we should pass a verdict upon the virtues 
and failings of our dead King, and only a few months after 
we have lost him talk glibly of the disabilities under which he 
lay so long as Queen Victoria was on the throne?” Our 
reservations are that Sir Sidney has not talked “ glibly”, and 
that if he had not written a biography, probably someone far 
less capable would have done so. The Dazly Telegraph also 
mentions that names of living personalities are “dragged” 
into this memoir, and the public is invited to consider 
“painful and unnecessary revelations, about which most of 
us are quite content to have our own views, without having 
them confirmed or contradiuted by a so-called authoritative 
biography”. The italics are ours, and perhaps require no 
comment, but surely History requires fact, not fancy. 

‘*He does me double wrong 
That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue”, 

says Shakespeare, and the same remark applies to praise 
by the pen either insincerely given or written without regard 
to historical accuracy. 


Dp History interest the general public? As the Dazly 

Sketch recently devoted its entire contents bill to the 

subject of teaching the science, and its front page to 

“Children as Historians: Novel Classes in Town and 

Country”, it would seem that “the man in the street” and the 
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woman in the villa are not so deaf to its claims as formerly. 
‘““The modern teacher”, says the journal in question, “cannot 
be charged with slavish adherence to conventional methods. 
At two places absolutely different in their surroundings head- 
masters have hit upon a novel and practical method of 
teaching their children the history of theirown country. The 
roof of Whitehall-place School, West Ham, is the scene of 
one of these novel classes ; the cther class meets in the open- 
air at Shenley, a Buckinghamshire village. Groups of the 
children attired in the costumes of the period rehearse 
important historical events, and thus the teaching takes a 
practical form”. At West Ham, we are told, the children 
‘dress up according to their own idea of the costumes of the 
day, and some of them are seen wearing shirts for surplices 
and paper caps for cowls, while others annexed door mats, 
rugs, and even shawls, to give their representation of the 
early Briton”. 


oe more attention is given to History in the daily news- 
papers than was formerly the case cannot be gainsaid. 
Professor A. C. Benson, whose claims as a historian are 
upheld by his publication of Sedectzons from the Correspon- 
dence of Queen Victoria, is always interesting whenever he puts 
pen to paper, but we are afraid we do not agree with some of 
his remarks in a recent article in the Dazly News. He says: 
‘“] cannot help wondering to what extent improving literature 
really improves the mind ; whether the possession of correct 
information is in itself worth anything, unless its acquisition 
is both the seed and fruit of interest. The value of history 
and biography depends not on the amount of facts which the 
mind retains ; it is more important to know where to look for 
a thing than to know it. The aim of it all is that the mind 
should be alert, liberal, sympathetic ; that one should realise 
that-the life of the individual is not a solitary thing, but a link 
in an immense chain of forces, feelings, and influences”. We 
are not of those who believe in the ‘“‘ William-the-Conqueror, 
1066-1087 ” method of teaching ‘‘ History”, and we appreciate 
the value of card-index systems and an extensive library, but 
the statement that “it is more important to know where to 
look for a thing than to know it” seems little more than 
a fallacy. 


ICTION is everywhere on the wane”, remarks Lettura 
(Milan). ‘We are tired of fantasy and intrigue. 
We want facts, history, details of personalities. Hence 

the unprecedented success of biographies and memoirs”. 
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—_ remark that ‘it is the duty of every clergyman to 
write a history of his own parish’ has become a 

commonplace”, notes the Spectator. ‘‘ But he for his 
part may inquire whether it is also his duty to find a publisher 
for the history when it is written. That is a real difficulty. 
London publishers, we may suppose, look doubtfully at books 
which to them appear to have only a local district. Local 
printers and publishers, on the other hand, seldom care to 
risk large sums in producing books which may or may not be 
successful. The consequence often enough must be that the 
parish history remains unwritten. 

‘Might not this difficulty be removed, possibly, by the 
founding of some such society as that which exists for the 
purpose of publishing parish registers? A parish history 
society which numbered only two or three persons in each 
parish would have a membership of thousands. It might be 
in some way affiliated to or subsidised by the County 
Archeological Societies. It might encourage research into 
local records and the collection of local information ; it might 
select authors for different parishes and lay down general 
rules on which the parish histories should be put together. 
It might even publish parish histories under its own auspices, 
for with a membership of several thousands paying only a 
small subscription it would have a good income. The work 
would need forethought and judgment and a guiding mind; 
but at the end of a dozen years or so such a society would 
have made a contribution not only to parochial, but to 
national history”. 


E understand that further investigations in connection 
with the interesting discovery made at Flodden Field 
of a large number of human bones are to be made in 

the autumn. The remains were found some two feet below 
the surface, and included three skulls, all face downwards. 
It is hoped to determine whether a large burial pit, or a more 
hurried grave, has been found. ‘The discovery”, says the 
Birmingham Mail, “is taken as strengthening the opinion 
that the disastrous battle in which King James was killed 
must have taken place somewhere on a line of five hundred 
yards connecting the southern slopes of Pipers’ Hill with the 
site of the present vicarage”. 


_ Mayan city of Quirigua in Guatemala is believed to be 
the oldest city on either of the two American continents. 
Archeologists declare that its civilisation was contem- 
poraneous with that of ancient Rome. The ruins of Quirigua 
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lie sixty miles inland from the Caribbean Sea in the heart of 
a tropical jungle. Mr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the Archeological 
Institute of America, is directing the work of removing the 
débris and jungle growth that have covered this ancient city 
for so many centuries. His expedition has discovered temple 
walls and lofty sculptured monuments covered with hierogly- 
phics that are said to show higher development than any 
ancient Egyptian writings. Mr. Hewett asserts that these 
inscriptions will be deciphered during the present year, and is 
of the opinion that the interpretation of them will solve the 
great problem of the origin of the race that first inhabited 
the Americas. 


a schools should have good pictures. The 
engraving of the official picture of the Coronation 

Ceremony of his Majesty King George V is of national 
interest, and as the publishers, Messrs. William Doig 
& Company, 10 New Bond Street, London, W., are 
making special terms for scholastic institutions in view of the 
large number that will be required, we hope that school- 
masters will avail themselves of the opportunity, Mr. 
John H. F. Bacon, A.R.A., has been wonderfully successful, 
both in the “setting” of his painting and the large number of 
individual portraits included in the group. 








HIS year is the seven hundredth anniversary of the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, one of the most romantic episodes of all 
History. In 1212 tens of thousands of the boys and 

girls of France and Germany, following leaders fired by 

religious frenzy, set forth to wrest the Holy Land from the 
control of the Moslems. Successive armies of Christian 
warriors had failed in the attempt, and the failure of the 
children was naturally even more complete and tragic. Their 
crusade yielded only a harvest of suffering and death. The 
children who reached Jerusalem were taken there as slaves. 

It all seemed futile, but the crusading spirit has never really 

died, and through one organization or another, millions of 

Christian children are now doing a greater work than was 

dreamed of in 1212. 


EFORE the appearance of our next issue the Historical 
Association will have resumed its normal activities. 
At the moment of writing few meetings are being held. 

As one of the local secretaries says, ‘‘ Our branch hibernates 

in summer, instead of in winter, and so there are no items of 

news to give.” Birmingham, with praiseworthy energy, had 
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arranged for a meeting during the summer term, but this was 
put off until later “by request of the lecturer”. Bristol 
members recently visited Wells Cathedral, where a_ brief 
address was given by the Bishop of Bristol, whose interest in 
History is attested by many valuable volumes. After tea at 
the Palace, the Bishop of Bath and Wells escorted the party 
through the building. ‘ Altogether,” says the Western Datly 
Press, “the visit was of the most delightful character, and 
could but create a desire for a much more lengthened stay 
amid such historic surroundings”. The arrangements were 


made by Mr. E. A. Belcher, the vice-president. 


oo of the North-Eastern Counties Branch have made 
a pilgrimage around the historic sites of old Newcastle 
(eastern section) and visited Tynemouth Priory. A 
lecture on the history and architecture of the latter was given by 
Mr. R. J. S. Bertram, of Armstrong College Art Department. 


r Annual Meeting of the London Branch will be held on 
the 18th October, when Professor Ernest Gardner 
Yates, Professor of Archeology at University College, 
London, will give a lecture on ‘Athens in the Time of Pericles”. 


7 Bedford members of the Historical Association had on 
the 30th March a joint meeting with the Assistant 

Masters’ Association. Mr. K. Vickers, M.A., gave a 
lecture on ‘The Development of London”, a subject of 
considerable interest to Bedfordians, as the Harper Trust of 
their native town draws its revenue from land near Gray’s 
Inn. The lecture was illustrated with slides, and Mr. 
Vickers also exhibited several large prints of sixteenth 
century London. 


W: congratulate the Historical Association of Scotland on 
its continued success. It formed one of the sections of 
the Secondary Education Congress held at Edinburgh 
in May, and at the meeting the President (Professor Lodge) 
took the chair. Mr. G. G. Chisholm, Lecturer in Geography 
at Edinburgh University, gave an address on the connection 
between History and Geography. The Council, in con- 
junction with the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, 
appointed a deputation to make representations to the 
Scottish Education Department with regard to the injury 
done to the two subjects by the Department's recent 
regulations. 
The Association is steadily increasing in numbers. Since 
its formation in December last, the Edinburgh and S.E. 
Branch has grown very rapidly, and there now are upwards 
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of 150 members on the roll. Through the kindness of Lord 
Rosebery, several well-known historians, and various pub- 
lishers, a useful lending library has been formed. The third 
meeting of the half-session took the form of an excursion to 
the ruins of Linlithgow Palace on June 1st. The Rev. Dr. 
Ferguson of Linlithgow, who is a recognised authority on the 
history of both Palace and Church, read a paper on each, and 
afterwards conducted the party over the sacred buildings. 
Members then dispersed to explore the extensive and 
fascinating ruins of the Palace, and afterwards went on to 
Grange, where they were entertained to tea by Colonel and 
Mrs. Cadell. 

Two informal meetings have been held, one at St. Bride’s 
School, when Mr. D. P. Heatley (Edinburgh University) 
gave to teachers a most useful and instructive lecture on 
Books”. At the other Mr. James Wilkie read a paper on 
‘The Romance of the History of Fifeshire”. The lecturer 
conveyed to the audience all the glamour of poetry, 
romance and mysticism with which the story of the “Kingdom 
of Fife” is clothed, and in this way gave much stimulus to the 
study of local history. The Rev. E. M. Blackie (Rector of 
St. Paul’s) and Mrs. Blackie kindly invited members to 
their house to hear the lecture, and made it the occasion of 
the first real social function which has taken place in con- 
nection with the Branch. As such, it proved to be a very 
great success. 


_ following books have been received for review, and 
we hope to deal with them in due course: Zhe Life of 
Admiral Lord Anson, by Walter Vernon Anson, 
Captain R.N. (Murray); Zhe Making of London, by Sir 
Lawrence Gomme, F.S.A. (Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net) ; 
The Great Duke, by W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. (Smith, 
Elder, 2 vols.); Rzchard Baxter, by George Eayrs, F.R. 
Hist.S. (F. B. Meyer, 1s. net); Welham the Silent, by 
Ruth Putnam (G. P. Putnam’s Sons); Zhe Empress Josephine, 
by Baron De Méneval (Sampson Low, tos. 6d. net); Four 
Lectures on the English Revofution, by Professor Thomas 
Hill Green (Longmans, ts. net); Zhe Teaching of English, 
by C. Linklater Thomson (Horace Marshall, 6d. net); Codonza/ 
Opposition to Imperial Authority during the French and 
Indian War, by Eugene Irving McCormac, Ph.D. (University 
of California); A Beginner's History of Philosophy, by 
Professor Herbert E. Cushman, M.A., Ph.D. (Harrap, 
2 vols., 6s. each); and Zhe Corszcan, by Professor R. M. 
Johnston (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net). 








The Dawn of the Middle Ages: 
The Transition from Pagan Rome to 


Medizeval Christendom. 
By F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D., 


Professor of Modern History in Armstrong College in the 
University of Durham. 
].—INnTRODUCTORY. 

| SUPPOSE that most of us in our schooldays studied with 

some minuteness two portions of history. On the one 

hand, as an appendage to our lessons in Greek and Latin 
we studied classical history up to, but not beyond, the days of 
Julius Cesar. On the other hand, as an elegant accomplish- 
ment subsidiary to the stern discipline of English grammar, we 
studied English history, in which the first figure that was more 
than a mere name was the figure of Gregory the Great, who 
made good resolutions and bad puns respecting those angelic 
infants, our ancestors, whom he saw in the Roman forum. 
Between these two portions of history yawned a chasm of six 
centuries across which no passable bridge was thrown, and 
between the precipitous sides of which but few and faint lines 
of connection were visible. So far as | remember it never 
even struck us as remarkable that where our ancient Roman 
history ended, there our medizval English history began, 
viz., in the city on the Tiber. For Gregory the Great was 
so different a person from Julius Czsar that it seemed a mere 
accident that they walked the same streets, spoke the same 
language, and had dealings with the inhabitants of the same 
Gaul and the same Britain. 

When we left school and, undistracted by the impertinent 
claims of mathematics, natural science, and other inhuman 
subjects, turned our attention to the special study of history, 
we of course were soon able to construct across the gulf a 
traversable bridge of facts. We were able to perceive that, 
at any rate in externals, the continuity of history had not 
been violated. We were even able to link Cesar himself 
to Gregory by means of an unbroken—though far from 
exclusively apostolic—succession of fontzfices maximz. But 
the gulf though bridged was, I venture to think, for most of 
us not filled up. Indeed, the larger the number of facts we 
poured into it the vaster did it seem to become. For it was 
a gulf which appeared to get wider rather than narrower in 
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its greater deeps. In proportion as we left the surface of 
politics and institutions and penetrated to the strata of 
sociology and economics ; in proportion as we went below 
even these and reached the regions of emotions and ideas, in 
precisely the same proportion did we find the divergence 
between the ancient and the medizval the most marked. 

In order that we may realise this, let us pause for a 
moment to contrast Julius Cesar with Pope Gregory. Both 
were great Romans; both, equally by birth and by nature, 
rulers of men; both pioneers of empire and expanders of the 
Roman name; both founders of monarchies among the most 
enduring that the world has known. Yet how different! 
Czesar was instinct with personal ambition, eager for power, 
greedy of wealth, careless of human life and happiness, 
unchecked by the restraints of either public or individual 
morality, free with the complete emancipation of a careless 
scepticism from the bonds of religion. Gregory, on the other 
hand, was completely dominated by religion. He lived and 
moved and had his being in a supernatural world ; a world of 
angels and demons, of miracles and portents, of visions and 
revelations, of mortal sin and divine redemption. So fully 
was he under the sway of the power of the world-to-come 
that he regarded the brief authorities of earth as mere vanity, 
and the treasures of earth as but dross. He believed 
that the end of all things was at hand. ‘“J/x hac terra,” 
he wrote, ‘7 gua nos vivimus finem suam mundus jam 
non nuntiat sed ostendit.” He renounced high office in 
the State; he gave away a splendid patrimony ; he founded 
monasteries ; he withdrew from the world into the seclusion 
of the cloister; he devoted himself to the life of prayer, 
self-mortification, and good works ; and it was sorely against 
his will, and only in response to the despairing call of the 
troubled Church, that he ever left “the deep joys” of his 
monastic tranquillity to guide Christendom through the perils 
which beset it at the close of the sixth century. Could 
a greater contrast be well conceived than the contrast 
between these two men, Julius and Gregory, or between 
the mental and moral worlds in which they lived? They 
stand poles asunder : the one invincible because he believed 
that the world was coming to an end, the other because 
he did not care whether the world came to an end or not. 

Yet, far as they are apart, each is typical of his age. 
Gregory is not more unlike Julius than the sixth century is 
unlike the first. If ever a transition and a transformation 
took place within the limits of recorded history it was then. 
We of course know that the great change was signalised by 
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three things :—first, by the break-up of the Roman Empire ; 
secondly, by the triumph of the Christian Church; and 
thirdly, by the incursions of the barbarians. But this know- 
ledge does not take us far. What we want to know further 
is, why the Empire failed to establish itself ; how the Church 
achieved its triumph; to what causes the success of the 
barbarians was due. Not one of these questions admits of a 
complete or final answer. A brief consideration of them, 
however, may be not unfruitful. 
I1].—Tue DecLiIne oF THE Roman Empire. 

The Roman Empire attained its greatest geographical 
extent in the second century of the Christian era. Having 
begun nearly a thousand years earlier as an inconspicuous 
city-state on the banks of the Tiber, Rome had gradually 
pushed forward her frontiers until, under Augustus, she had 
reached the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates. The 
prudent policy of Augustus had urged that these natural 
boundaries should remain the permanent limits of the Latin 
dominion. But ambition or military necessity led his 
successors to make four further important acquisitions, viz., 
Britain, the Agri Decumates, Dacia, and Armenia- 
Mesopotamia. These post-Augustan acquisitions, however, 
were never very firmly held, and they were the first to drop 
off as the central power weakened. The main permanent 
frontiers of the Empire were thus the Augustan boundaries of 
the three rivers. Within the protecting lines of these 
frontiers—which for several critical centuries guarded western 
civilisation alike from the alien civilisation of the east and 
from the insurgent barbarism of the north—dwelt peoples 
who, though joined in a common citizenship, manifested the 
utmost diversity of race, tradition, and culture. There were 
Europeans, Asiatics, Africans ; mystical Semites, philosophical 
Greeks, half-savage Celts. The task of mutually reconciling 
and of welding together into a homogeneous whole elements 
so diverse—and this was the supreme task set by Providence 
to Rome—proved to be one beyond her power to accomplish. 
The Roman Empire never became an organic state. It was 
a structure, not a growth ; a work of art and of man’s device, 
not a product of nature. Nevertheless, so great was the 
Roman genius for rule, so long unshaken remained the Roman 
power, so complete proved to be the self-devotion of the 
conquering race, and so vast the benefits which they conferred 
upon the subject peoples, that an outward form of unity was 
impressed upon the heterogeneous mass, and even an 
appearance of vitality bestowed. One law, one language, one 
vast administrative system, a’ common coinage, a universal 
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scheme of education, a network of inter-connecting roads, a 
free intermingling of peoples in government, commerce and 
war, a common worship of the deified emperor—such were the 
marks which seemed to betoken corporate life. But it was 
all a simulacrum. The unity of the Roman Empire was 
external and superficial merely, a unity which concealed but 
did not eradicate the deep-seated differences that lay beneath. 

Even in the second century the signs of dissolution 
began to manifest themselves ; and the Confesszons of Marcus 
Aurelius are melancholy with presages of impending calamity. 
But it was during the hundred years that intervened between 
the death of Marcus and the accession of Diocletian 
(A.D. 180-284) that decadence within, combined with assault 
from without, brought the Empire to the verge of extinction. 
The fortified lines of the Rhine and the Danube ceased to 
hold back the barbarians; Moesia, Thrace, Gaul, and even 
Italy were raided. Beyond the Euphrates the old and feeble 
Parthian monarchy gave place to the vigorous rule of the 
Persian Sassanids, and a new and fierce frontier struggle 
began in the east. The ruin caused by the raids, the expenses 
of the wars, the growing burdens of internal taxation, together 
with economic evils such as the appreciation of gold and 
the debasement of the currency, caused a strange and ominous 
social unrest which in Gaul culminated in a sanguinary 
‘peasants’ revolt”, the insurrection of the Bagaudae, a third 
century Jacquerie. Further, the Roman armies—largely 
recruited in those decadent days from slaves and barbarians— 
were passing out of the control of the central government, 
and (having lost all sentiment of patriotism or loyalty) were 
becoming increasingly turbulent and rebellious, far more 
terrible indeed to their imperial masters than to their German 
or Persian foes. Finally, to add to the other miseries of this 
distressful age, a fearful pestilence, which Niebuhr compares 
in deadliness to the Black Death of the fourteenth century, 
established itself in the Empire and carried off its millions 
year by year. Civil war became chronic. No less than 
twenty emperors met with violent deaths during a period of 
seventy-three years (A.D. 211-84). The Empire, rapidly 
falling to pieces, became (to quote Renan’s words) “an inferno 
in which all civil order foundered ”. 

From the imminent dissolution, however, the Empire was 
saved by Diocletian and Constantine. The former converted 
the Empire openly and frankly into an oriental despotism, 
shaking off all republican restraints, excluding the senate from 
participation in government, organising a hierarchy of imperial 
officials. For military and administrative purposes he divided 
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the Empire into four portions, and called in three colleagues 
(one with the title of emperor, two with that of Czsar) to 
share with him the burden of rule. At the same time he 
laid down an order of succession to the throne which he hoped 
would obviate one of the most frequent causes of civil war. 
He strengthened the frontiers by building new lines of forts ; 
he re-organised the armies, reducing the size of the legions ; he 
separated the military from the civil authority ; and he brought 
all the provinces under imperial control. He had done 
admirable and invaluable reconstructive work when, in 305, 
he laid aside the purple and retired to Salona. He had, 
however, made some serious mistakes, which it was left 
to Constantine, at a cost of eighteen years’ incessant conflict, 
to rectify. First, Constantine had to abolish the fourfold 
division of the Empire, and to get back all authority into his 
own hands. Secondly, he had to move the chief seat of 
imperial power eastward to the Bosphorus, where he established 
Constantinople as an impregnable base. Third, and last, he 
had to make terms with the Christian Church, which Diocletian, 
in the interests of the unity of the Empire, had tried to crush, 
but had tried to crush in vain. 

To the history of religion in the Roman Empire we must 
now turn. 


I1].—Tue EstTasLisHMENT oF CHRISTIANITY. 


The paganism of the Roman Empire was very different 
from the simple and primitive faith under whose influence 
the Republic had been founded and had developed. The 
“old gods” had been regarded by the old Romans as 
political beings. Their existence and their activities had 
been looked upon as facts which a statesman had to recognise 
whether he liked to do so or not, just as he had to recognise 
the being and the doings of the Sabines and the Samnites. 
The gods required to be placated, conciliated, won over, and 
made friendly to the Republic. To do this was the work of a 
department of state. The pontzfex maximus was a sort of 
secretary for supernatural affairs. The relations which he 
entered into with the gods were of the nature of treaties or 
contracts. The worship which he rendered as a stipulated re- 
turn for protection and favour, though punctiliously performed, 
was equally devoid of superstition and enthusiasm. It was 
untouched by either morality or emotion. It was strictly 
“businesslike and utilitarian”. The real devotion of the old 
Roman was centred upon Rome itself; the city was the 
object of his heart-worship; the State the inspirer and 
supporter of his heroic virtues. It was on the battlefield and 
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in the assembly that his true faith manifested itself. The 
zeal of the city ate him up. But ennobling as was this cult 
of citizenship, and fine as was the type of unconquerable 
virtue which it produced, it could not as a religion perman- 
ently satisfy the spirit of man. It was too local and temporal, 
too narrowly restricted to material interests, to meet the 
deeper human needs. 

As the expanding dominion of Rome brought the 
conquering legions into contact with the philosophy of Greece 
and the mysticism of the East, new theologies and new cults 
of more vital and personal worship came to the city among 
the spoils of victory. As early as 204 B.c. the expiatory rites 
of the Phrygian Cybele, the Great Mother of the gods, were 
celebrated in Rome. From Egypt, in the time of Sulla, was 
brought the sensuous worship of Isis, with its splendid ritual, 
its white robed priests, its liturgy, its sacraments, its 
prevailing prayers, its doctrines of divine communion and 
personal immortality. Finally, and most important of all, 
from Persia in the days of Pompey’s glory (B.c. 70) was 
introduced the worship of Mithras, the god of the dawn, a 
solar cult that became “the focus of the real devotion of the 
last age of paganism”. 

Mithraism differed from other oriental faiths mainly in its 
superior morality. Its deity was the unconquerable god of 
truth and purity. He demanded from his worshippers an 
asceticism and also an active virtue which commended his 
service to soldiers and other men of the nobler type. So 
closely did Mithraism in some of its doctrines and institutions 
resemble Christianity that it is impossible to doubt that 
during the period of imperial rule there was action and 
re-action between the two faiths. Mithraism gave to 
Christianity the name of ‘“ Sunday”; it probably fixed the 
date of Christmas; its rites included initiatory baptism, an 
expiatory sacrifice of cleansing blood, a love feast, and a last 
supper at which an oblation of consecrated bread was made ; 
its creed taught a bodily resurrection, the hope of which 
led the worshippers of Mithras to substitute interment of 
the dead for the old Roman cremation; its ritual included 
matins and vespers, with processions of surpliced priests 
and veiled virgins; its stern and ascetic morality led to 
the foundation of hermitages and monasteries. Since the 
good is always the most formidable enemy of the best, it was 
with Mithraism that Christianity had its most deadly conflict. 
“If Christianity,” says Renan, “had not carried the day, 
Mithraism would have become the religion of the world.” In 
the great spiritual drama of the fourth century it is to 
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Mithras that we must assign the utterance of the epoch- 
marking words, ‘‘O Galilean, Thou has conquered!” 

When Christianity first made its appearance in the city of 
Rome, it was regarded by the government (in so far as it was 
noticed at all) with the tolerance of complete indifference. It 
was only the latest of the oriental cults, the effort to exclude 
which from the city had been wholly abandoned by Tiberius. 
It was not long, however, before arresting points of difference 
began to display themselves. First, it was found that Christ 
could not be confined to the narrow place which alone the 
State could concede to Him—a niche in the Pantheon. His 
apostles proclaimed not only the truth of Christianity, but also 
the falseness of all other religions. They were aggressive in 
their missionary zeal. Secondly, this attitude of antagonism 
toward the older faiths soon implicated them in more direct 
conflict with the State. For religion and politics were 
neither separate nor separable in Rome. Every public and 
official act, every military manoeuvre, nay more, every 
commercial venture and every social festivity was associated 
with some idolatrous rite designed to secure the favour of the 
gods. A Christian who wished to remain free from pollution 
was compelled to withdraw from the service of the State, 
and to cut himself off from the society of his fellows. In 
particular, he felt unable to participate in that ceremonial 
worship of the emperor’s genius in which the Romans of the 
Empire concentrated and symbolised their passionate devotion 
to the State. In rendering to God the things that were 
God’s, he ceased to be able to render to Cesar the things 
that Czesar claimed. Hence he appeared to be anti-patriutic, 
and anti-social, an ‘“‘enemy of the human race,” while his 
religion was judged to be an “‘exztzabzles superstitzo.” 

A third and even more solid ground of persecution 
manifested itself early in the history of the Church. Not 
only did the Christians hold aloof from the Empire and avoid 
the duties of citizenship, they organised themselves into a new 
community, a secret society which under its bishops rapidly 
grew into an zmperium in imperio. This rival organisation, 
with its clandestine meetings and its mysterious rites, steadily 
increasing in numbers and influence, drawing to itself more 
and more all that was best in the old world, alien from the 
Roman spirit, antagonistic to the Roman policy, became at 
length so formidable that its existence could neither be ignored 
nor tolerated. By the middle of the third century (a.p. 249) 
the Emperor Decius was constrained to say that he regarded 
the Bishop of Rome as more dangerous than a rival claimant 
to the imperial throne. Hence he and his successors, Valerian, 
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Diocletian, and Maximinus Daza, put forth the whole might 
of the then-surviving power of the Empire to extirpate the 
Church. As emperors resolved to maintain the imperial 
authority, they had no alternative. The absolute monarchy 
could no longer exist side by side with the hierarchical Church. 
The vast claims of the bishops; their exaltation of the spiritual 
power over the temporal ; the withdrawal of religion from the 
service of the State; the proclamation of the equality of 
Romans and barbarians, bond and free; prophetic announce- 
ments, which tended to fulfil themselves, of the impending fall 
of Rome; opposition to war, denunciation of gladiatorial games 
and theatrical displays ; interference with domestic life and 
commercial activity; growing intolerance and increasingly 
vigorous onslaughts upon the older religions of the Empire, 
combined with grave and tumultuary internal conflicts—all 
these causes brought down upon the Church of the third 
century the horrors of the general persecutions. It was the 
utter failure of these persecutions that necessitated the con- 
version of Constantine. 

What were the causes of the triumph of Christianity ? 
First and foremost must be placed the fact that Christianity 
satisfied, as none of its rivals did, the awakened “religious 
sense” of the Romans. I should like to enlarge upon this 
theme; but I must refrain. The second cause of the 
prevailing power of Christianity lay in its ethical code. 
Its emotion was touched with morality. The “Old gods” 
had been frankly non-moral; the fatal weakness of the 
worship of Isis continued to be its impurity. Mithraism, 
for its part, though its virtue was lofty and austere, failed 
to provide a guiding motive for goodness, and further, failed 
to hold up an example for human imitation. The Christian 
morality differed from the loftiest morality of paganism in 
that it was manifested in a Person and was endued with power. 
The miracles of conversion which it displayed ; the spectacle 
of lives redeemed from sin; the steadfast virtues of the 
saints—all made a profound impression on ‘that hard Roman 
world”. The third cause, and the last that need here 
be noted, of the victory of the Church was its admirable 
organisation. The Founder of Christianity had proclaimed 
not only a new faith and a new moral code but also a 
new kingdom, and the Christian Church had from the 
first been a theocratic State. This fact—which as we have 
seen amply explains the repressive policy of Decius and 
Diocletian—goes far to account for the triumph which the 
Church achieved over its foes in the fourth century. Each 
“civitas” had by that time its bishop; each province its 
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archbishop, while during the Decian persecution the 
centralising primacy of Rome was clearly proclaimed. 
Constantine, in accepting Christianity, was making a treaty 
of peace and alliance with a political power which he was 
unable to overthrow, and was placing himself at the head 
of an organisation which was zapidly becoming stronger 
than any other in the Empire, nay, even than the Empire 
itself. Before the end of the fourth century Christianity 
had established itself as the sole legal religion of the Empire, 
and paganism was being ruthlessly stamped out. 


IV.—TueE BARBARIAN INCURSIONS. 


Before yet the issue between Paganism and Christianity 
was decided, the Empire had become joined in a life or death 
conflict with the invading barbarians. Space wholly fails me 
to deal in even the broadest outline with the story of how the 
frontiers, first of the Danube, secondly of the Rhine, were 
broken, and of how during the fourth and fifth centuries 
Goths and Vandals, Sueves and Alans, Burgundians and 
Franks poured into the provinces and settled themselves 
down in them. Suffice it to say, first, that the eastern 
provinces of the Empire, thanks largely to Constantinople, 
managed to shake themselves free of the intruders and to keep 
intact their threatened civilisation; but that in the western 
provinces the barbarians established themselves as masters, 
reducing the provincrats to subjection and the authority of the 
emperor to a mere name. Secondly, that it was to the 
Church that fell the task of dealing with the barbarians, of 
winning them to orthodox Christianity, of educating them and 
civilising them, and of bringing them in very deed under the 
sway of Rome. It was a gigantic task and its accomplish- 
ment filled the whole of that millennium which we call the 
Middle Ages. 

What were the causes which led to this collapse of the 
imperial power before the bishops and the barbarians? The 
symptoms of weakness which manifested themselves in the 
third century have already been indicated. Others had 
became evident before the close of the fifth, The most 
significant were as follows :— 

(1). An inadequate religion which was incapable of 
satisfying the intellect, of guiding the conscience, or of 
ennobling the life ; 

(2). A moral depravity which as described by St. Jerome 
and by Salvian almost baffles belief—a depravity which 
displayed its grossest features in the sanguinary brutalities 
of the gladiatorial combats, and in the indescribable licentious- 
ness of the theatre ; 
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(3). The institution of slavery, which like a blight spread 
itself over all the Empire, destroying alike domestic and 
industrial life until nearly one-half the total population was 
involved in it. 

(4). The degradation of free labour, due partly to the 
taint with which slavery infected every occupation that 
involved toil, partly to the inability of the independent worker 
to maintain himself in competition with the owners of slaves ; 

(5). The decline of commerce as slavery spread: itself 
abroad—a decline which resulted on the one hand in the 
impoverishment of the towns, and on the other in the 
conversion of the great slave-tilled estates into self-sufficing 
seignories, strangely prophetic of feudalism ; 

(6). The ruin of the middle classes, who were crushed by 
the increasing burdens of taxation, by the harsh enactments 
of the government, by the tyranny of corrupt officials, by 
the hostility of the magnates, and by the ravages of the 
barbarians ; 

(7). The violence and greed of the city proletariat, who 
could be kept quiet only by steadily increasing doles of bread 
and ever more numerous and costly games ; 

(8). An iniquitous financial system, aggravated by vicious 
methods of assessment and collection, whose evil effects were 
so far reaching and so fatal that one high authority has gone 
so far as to say, “Cest la fiscalité qui a ruiné Lempire 
romain’. 

(9). The steady and serious diminution of the population, 
whose growth was retarded by the vigorous operation of 
almost all the checks which Malthus has commented upon— 
plague, pestilence, and famine; battle, murder, and sudden 
death ; misery, infanticide, and vice. 

It was a world thus visibly lost that the Church was called 
upon to save. It was over a mixed and unassimilated 
multitude of decadent Romans and savage Teutons that Pope 
Gregory I was summoned to hold pontifical rule in 590 a.p. 
His task was one which would hopelessly have baffled Cesar; 
but it was one for which he was himself well equipped. He 
steered the world safely through the crisis of the transition, 
and he stands before us in history as a man, in spite of all 
his limitations, great—the last of the antique Romans, the 
first of the medizval Popes. 


Any branch [of learning] which deals in any way with the affairs of 
mankind must be accepted by the historical student as at least potentially 
useful for his own purposes. 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN, LL.D. 

















Wellington & Marlborough: a Comparison 


By C. W. Dopson, B.A., 
Plymouth College. 


[* attempting to deal with the subject of Wellington 

and Marlborough, England’s two greatest European 

soldiers, one is brought face to face with a problem which 

is perhaps one of the greatest themes of dispute among 
military historians. 

To deal with such a question in every point, and in all the 
ramifications of history, would be a task far beyond the scope 
of a short paper.’ The historian or biographer of two such 
characters is of necessity compelled to deal with all branches 
of their lives. He must study their careers minutely, their 
actions and motives, their moral qualities, and summarize with 
a view of their positions in the world as men, as politicians, 
and as soldiers. He must decide whether they are good or 
bad characters judged from certain standards of life. He 
must judge whether their actions were prompted by selfishness, 
ambition, or disinterested patriotism. He must attempt to 
examine their position in the history of politics, and decide as 
to how far their political ideas were suited to the problems of 
their time. As soldiers he must examine their campaigns 
minutely and produce a detailed and exhaustive record of 
their military achievements. 

Now these subjects of enquiry belong to the domains of 
the biographer, the political historian, and the military 
historian respectively. 

The term “military historian” perhaps requires a certain 
amount of explanation. There is the class above mentioned, 
whose work is concerned with compiling a record of 
campaigns, but is not strictly speaking military history in the 
scientific sense. The military historian in the scientific 
military sense is one who, in addition to the compiling of 
records of military events, applies to those events the tests of 
military experience and the fundamental principles of the 
science of war, . 

It is rather from this point of view that I intend to deal 
with this most engrossing subject. My concern is not so 
much with the conduct and character of the two men, except 
so far as they intimately bear upon their military achievements. 


1 This paper was read before one of the Branches of the Historical Association of England, 
and now appears in print for the first time, revised by the author. 
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The alleged inconsistencies and supposed treacheries of the 
one do not enter in discussion any more than the high moral 
reputation of the other. Our subject then is not to deal with 
the inexactitudes of John Churchill any more than with 
Wellington's determination never to trust the London mob. 

To turn to the serious work of this enquiry, the question 
may be asked as to how far we can compare the achievements 
of men of different eras. There are many people of a 
speculative turn of mind who wonder in their ignorance as to 
what Nelson would do under modern naval conditions, or 
how Julius Czsar would use artillery, or what Alexander the 
Great might have done with a modern siege train. These 
speculations are to a certain extent made in ignorance, but it 
is the ignorance which is pardonable, because these are the 
thoughts of speculators not possessing a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of war. 

These fundamentals may be applied to the records of the 
military art, whether one is discussing the achievements of 
Epaminondas, the infantry tactics of the Macedonians or 
Hannibal’s great march. The aims and objects of war are 
precisely the same: the principles upon which success or 
failure depend, the precautions required in various circum- 
stances and situations, have changed very little. The great 
change, as it appears to the historian in general, is due to the 
progressive and gradual multiplication of military apparatus, 
and to that evolution and development which history shows 
us has taken place and is taking place in the art of war, but 
the principles upon which the military art is based have 
altered in a very slight degree. To obtain the objects aimed 
at by these principles has become a more and more compli- 
cated business. The principles are neither very numerous nor 
very difficult, but their application and attainment have become 
most complex. The great principle of being strong at the 
decisive point, now so emphatically stated in both English 
and German Manuals dealing with Field Operations, was 
practised more than two thousand years ago by Epaminondas, 
and learnt from him by the Macedonian hostage, Philip. 

Clausewitz, the greatest writer on military science, has 
stated that ‘‘ These great principles of war are as well suited 
for Greeks or for Persians, or for Englishmen or Mahrattas, 
as for French or Germans.” 

A comparison of the military careers of Wellington and 
Marlborough suggests many similarities and many contrasts. 
In some respects they are very similar, but in others their 
ideas, aims, and methods very divergent. Both had received 
their initial military training in France. They are somewhat 
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alike in both having to contend with serious opposition at 
critical moments. The Dutch Deputies were always a thorn 
in the side of Marlborough: they were to him what the 
continual disobedience of the Spanish Generals, the want of 
discipline in the Spanish Army, and at a later time the 
professional jealousy of Gneisenau were to Wellington. 
Marlborough had the advantage of controlling the Home 
Government, and as the successor of William III had no 
small voice in the councils of the Grand Alliance. Wellington, 
on the other hand, although the nominee of Castlereagh, and 
later supported by his brother, was in the unfortunate position 
of not possessing the entire confidence of the English 
Government. Marlborough had in Eugene a loyal, energetic 
and able colleague. Wellington, in addition to the obstacles 
created by Spanish shortcomings, had to strive against the 
historic unpreparedness and tendency to muddle of a much 
maligned Home Department. 

So far as previous experience of war prepared the way for 
their great campaigns, Marlborough had, if anything, a slight 
advantage. Trained in the school of Turenne and the army 
of Louis XIV at its best, he had received an excellent 
introduction to the kind of warfare which he was to oppose. 

Wellington’s previous experience had been somewhat 
varied. His first important work was as a Commanding 
Officer of a Regiment in the Duke of York’s operations 
against Revolutionary France in 1794-5. These operations 
do not furnish a very pleasing contribution to English 
Military History, but Wellington came into great prominence 
for the able methods he employed when detailed to cover the 
retreat. This operation is one of the hardest a soldier can 
have thrust upon him, and its able accomplishment by a very 
junior officer is no meagre sign of that officer’s ability. This 
constituted his whole European experience. His great work, 
previous to the Peninsula, was Indian. Wellington’s masterly 
campaign against that formidable enemy, the Mahratta 
Confederacy, whose army was officered by some of the best 
representatives of French military science, will always serve 
to place him in the front rank of a brilliant list of Indian 
soldiers. It must be remembered that everything’ was 
against him in this campaign : numbers, knowledge of country, 
and that fighting quality always seen in Asiatic fighting races : 
a quality engendered by pride of race, religion and ideas 
which we find in no European peoples. The campaign 
against the finest fighting race of Asia, not excepting the 
Japanese, should rank alongside that famous Afghan campaign 
so brilliantly carried out by our second great Irish General. 
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Some examination of individual campaigns is necessary to 
enable us to form a judgment on this question of military 
superiority, but a detailed account of the campaigns of 
Marlborough or those of Wellington is neither possible nor 
desirable. 

The Blenheim Campaign supplies the first theme of 
discussion. The march to the Danube, so brilliantly carried 
out, has been described by many historians of repute as a 
remarkable example of what they call ‘‘ Marlborough’s strategic 
insight.” What does strategy imply? The great purpose of 
a commander should be to strike boldly at his enemy’s weak 
spot, and endeavour to bring out a battle on his own ground 
and at his own time. He should retain the initiative. He 
should employ the battle as a means of deciding the war. 

How far did Marlborough achieve this in his campaign ? 
Did he keep in view the great object, namely to hit his enemy 
and hit him hard? Brilliant as the march to the Danube may 
seem, it was strategically wrong. Strategy demanded a blow 
at France. The war could only be ended on the banks of 
the Seine, and not on the Danube. The “danger of Vienna” 
deceived Marlborough. It would have disappeared with a 
quick and vigorous movement against the French frontier. 
Louis XIV would have been compelled to withdraw 
his army for the defence of France. The situation of the 
dispersed French forces constituted just that opportunity in 
which Napoleon revelled. 

Marlborough’s decision to march to the Danube really 
gave the French Generals an opportunity. Instead of being 
in an unfavourable scattered array to repel an attack on the 
French frontier, their different forces were now admirably 
situated for frustrating Marlborough’s march. 

The situation (Spring, 1704) was as follows:—A French 
force of 40,000 had wintered in Bavaria: Tallard with 30,000 
was at Kehl to protect lines of communication: Villeroi was in 
the Netherlands and on the Moselle. There were thus three 
Frencharmies. Marlborough by his march caused the ultimate 
concentration of these, whereas he ought to have sought to 
crush them in detail. His march was dangerous, practically 
being a flank march across the French front. Had the 
French Generals been of the same calibre as their predecessors, 
it is difficult to see how the march could have been carried 
out. However, they failed to grasp the opportunity, and 
Marlborough’s brilliant march was the result. 

The strategy and tactics of Marlborough from July 2nd to 
August 13th were sound, with two vital exceptions. The 
forcing of the Bavarian camp at Schellenberg and _ his 
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dispositions for the battle were sound. His first mistake was 
to allow Villeroi to join Tallard (July 2nd), and to allow their 
united forces to cross the Rhine at Kehl (July 5-7). Further, 
he allowed them to unite, unmolested, with the Elector of 
Bavaria at Augsburg on August 6th. This concentration 
was allowed to take place when Marlborough and Eugene 
were separated, and gave the French the chance of operating 
on interior lines. Marlborough made a still more serious 
mistake in detaching Margrave Lewis of Baden to invest 
Ingolstadt, which was bound to fall if a decisive battle was 
won. On the other hand, the force so detached might have 
been of enormous use on the battlefield, for owing to the 
stout resistance of the French right to Eugene, the battle 
long hung in the balance. Had the French won, the 
detached force was in a hopeless position, whereas its 
presence on the field would have certainly made such a 
contingency somewhat remote." 

The tactics of the battle were sound. Marlborough 
certainly made a great contribution to military science in his 
combination of the three arms in the attack. Covered by the 
fire of artillery and infantry, the allied cavalry delivered a 
smashing blow. 

A brief consideration of the remaining campaigns must be 
taken. Ramillies was the culmination of Marlborough’s most 
brilliant campaign. His rapid concentration, his forced march, 
and vigorous pursuit constitute a most notable performance. 
It shows him infinitely superior as a strategist to the 
Marlborough of Blenheim, for which there was no careful 
concentration, and there was no vigorous pursuit. 

The Oudenarde Campaign reveals again Marlborough’s 
weakness for the use of detached forces instead of concentra- 
tion. His original scheme was for an advance on the French 
frontier at three points: George Lewis on Alsace, Eugene 
on the Moselle, and himself from the Netherlands. With 
three great armies, each equal to the combined forces of the 
Allies, this might have succeeded. As it was, the design 
failed after valuable time was lost, during which Vendéme 
concentrated to oppose Marlborough. Vendéme was first in 
the field, and secured Western Flanders. Marlborough was 
too late, the fault of dispersion, as with the Austrians in the 
Ulm Campaign. Eugene had to hurry to the Netherlands to 
join Marlborough in time for the battle, where the French by 
their faulty tactics threw away all the advantages their strategy 
had gained. 


1 There is an exact parallel to this in the Jena-Auerstadt Campaign, where 30,000 Prussians 
were allowed to remain detached. 
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Malplaquet was a series of blunders from start to finish, 
where if anything the honours of generalship belong to the 
French Generals, Boufflers and Villars. Mons, indeed, 
capitulated, and the French were reduced to the defensive. 
Now Marlborough began to think of doing what he ought to 
have done in 1704, and not at a time when the stress of war 
had weakened the military resources of the Allies to such an 
extent that to take the offensive was impossible. 

The military scientist’s criticism of Marlborough is that 
he neglected the great principle of strategy to concentrate for 
the decisive battle and to be strong at the decisive point: 
that there is no real consecutive idea in his campaigns: that 
he did not realize the object of the war. War, it must be 
remembered, is the continuation of national policy. His 
campaigns produced very little, and never brought the Allies 
any nearer to their goal. 

The other subject of our enquiry presents very striking 
contrasts. The Duke of Wellington was personally much 
misunderstood. His unpopularity at home served to throw a 
cloak of lack of appreciation over his military achievements. 
His stern and somewhat unlovable nature, his Spartan habits, 
which made him alike hated by the army and by the people, 
have tarnished his remembrance. For some reason or other 
the man whose personal nature—such as that of Marlborough 
or Nelson, however full of shortcomings those natures may 
be—appeals to Englishmen, seems to secure a more kindly 
attention to his deeds. There is always the feeling to look 
for their successes and good points and enlarge upon them. 
Such a nature as Wellington’s, for some indescribable reason, 
courts the disparagement of his attainments. ‘ Never,” says 
Colonel Henderson, ‘was a_ successful general vilified, 
mistrusted and disliked like the greatest of English soldiers.” 
But it must be remembered he was ‘the Iron Duke” without 
the “‘ bowels of compassion.” He looked after his men, that 
they were fed and not overworked ; he cared for the sick and 
wounded: but he regarded them from one point of view, as 
instruments and parts of the military machine. He gave 
them unbounded confidence in him, but not love for him. 

The Peninsula Campaign illustrates the operation of the 
principles of military science to a very great degree. What 
was the object of the war? First, to free Portugal, and 
secondly, to drive the French out of the Peninsula. Now, 
Wellington kept his eye on the object, and his face towards 
the Pyrenees. He never attempted the impossible: he 
realised the necessity of waiting. He had to convert the 
Portuguese levies into an army, and likewise, to apply the 
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same purpose to the forces of Spain. Until he could do this, 
he could not hope to realise the object of the campaign. He 
had against him the best military leaders of the age, produced 
in the School of Napoleon. He had to contend against a 
combination of overwhelming French forces, and to husband 
his own forces in the contest. Thus he was accused of 
employing Fabian tactics, but his tactics differed from those 
of Fabius in that he only employed them to wear down his 
enemy until the time came for the decisive blow. 

Wellington was a master at appreciating a situation, 
in acting thereon rapidly and vigorously, at selecting his 
ground for the battle, and invariably making the enemy fight 
him on ground of his own selection. He has been accused 
of fighting on the defensive, but if ever there was a general 
who carried out the offensive-defensive idea it was Wellington. 
He selected defensive positions in order to hit his enemy, 
as at Busaco Ridge and Salamanca. His defence always 
culminated in a vigorous offensive, as at Salamanca and 
Waterloo. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the campaign of 1809. 
Wellington at once realised the danger to the French from 
their isolated positions. Although any of the French forces 
were equal to his own army, he had the advantage of 
realising the situation, acting on interior lines, and crushing 
the most important force before reinforcements could come 
up. This was precisely why, at a later date, Stonewall 
Jackson and Lee dealt so many overwhelming blows at the 
Federal forces in the American Civil War. Wellington did 
this against Soult, and repeated his tactics of Assaye in 
the famous passage of the Douro. 

The Battle of Talavera illustrates his choice of ground, his 
compelling the enemy to fight where he desired. It revealed 
to the world a new infantry formation which, like all 
innovations in the military art, was viewed with a suspicious 
contempt. Wellington’s tactical employment of infantry in 
line formation was the outcome of his realization of the 
importance of fire action. Marlborough had utilized the co- 
operation of the three arms: Wellington went further. to 
introduce a new method to overthrow his enemy. The French 
column went down before the fire of the extended line. It 
was a new and, to the French generals, merely an experimental 
idea. Victor, looking at Wellington’s line at Talavera, said 
‘‘ sz on n'enforce pas ca, tt faudrart renoncer x fatre la guerre.” 
The French attacked in column, double in numbers of the 
English line ; the first shock of a column might shake the line 
in some places, but Wellington always had a new idea to 
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employ, namely, a tactical reserve, ready to throw in at the 
right point. This employment of Infantry, developed by him 
in the Peninsula, became his salvation at Waterloo, and has 
become the traditional formation for British Infantry. 

The fault that Talavera was not a greater success was due 
to the Spaniards, and never again would Wellington co-operate 
with them until he had sole control over them. Wellington, 
of course, had to retreat because of Soult’s advance, but he 
had achieved one point towards his object, namely, the crushing 
of Victor's army. 

The arrival of Masséna at Valladolid on May 15th, 1810, 
revealed the enormous effort Napoleon was now making by 
sending the one marshal who was perhaps the most capable 
of conducting a great campaign. Masséna had roughly 
130,000 men, against which Wellington could not hope to 
succeed with 30,000 British, 30,000 Portuguese levies, and a 
mass of Spaniards useless in the field. 

Masséna resolved upon an invasion of Portugal. It must 
be remembered that there were in all 370,000 French troops 
in the Peninsula at this time. Everything looked hopeful for 
the French, but the master mind of Wellington had foreseen 
that the end of the Austrian War would bring great forces 
into Spain, if not Napoleon himself. He had perceived that 
he must act on the defensive, and was preparing a surprise for 
Masséna. 

Wellington gradually withdrew in front of Masséna, who 
was detained before the frontier fortresses until the end of 
August. To deal with this invasion of Masséna, Wellington 
had had recourse to the depopulation of the country and the 
destruction of all supplies, knowing that the French always 
endeavoured to live on the country. Masséna was unprepared 
for such tactics, and imagined that he was repeating the 
campaign of Napoleon and Soult against Moore. At Busaco 
he received a check in the shape of Wellington in one of his 
ideal positions. The usual column attack, the superior fire 
action of the line, the smashing counter attack followed. In 
a fight of about fifty minutes Masséna had lost five generals 
and 4,500 men against Wellington’s 1,300. Wellington 
continued his retreat. Masséna called up every available man 
for the fixal battle outside Lisbon. It never came off, for 
Wellington passed within his lines on October 11th. The 
construction of these lines had been going on for some time, 
and represent in every detail the master mind of Wellington. ! 
The ground in front of them had been cleared of all cover, and 


1, Lines of Torres Vedras: 1st Line 29 miles, 2nd Line 22 miles, 126 Closed Redoubts, 
427 pieces of Artillery. 
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on the more exposed points slopes had been scarped away. 
They were so construcied that the redoubts could give mutual 
support to each other, and every piece of dead or doubrful 
ground was exposed to enfilade fire. 

The result of the campaign was fatal to Masséna. His 
Grand Army had dwindled to 39,000 effectives. His cavalry 
was destroyed and he had no horses for his batteries. With 
the spring he retired to Salamanca; Wellington issued forth 
to invest Almeida. Masséna again tried conclusions at 
Fuentes d’Onoro, with the same fate. Almeida fell. The 
French had been finally driven out of Portugal. 

The remaining campaigns are dominated by the dogged 
determination of Wellington to attain the object of the war: 
the evacuation of the Peninsula by the French. The 1811-12 
campaign was taken up with the reduction of the Spanish 
fortresses. Wellington has been criticised for his costly 
attacks on the fortresses. To defend his action is easy. An 
army cannot leave powerful fortresses in its rear unless they 
are masked. This is only possible with superior forces, as 
the Prussians had in the case of Metz. Marmont and 
Soult might at any time unite, to meet which contingency 
Wellington’s whole force was too small. He could not avail 
himself of “interior lines” until the fortresses were reduced. 
Foiled several times by overwhelming forces, he at last made 
his dash in mid-winter. The fortresses fell: the road was 
open to Spain. Salamanca followed. 

The tactics of Salamanca were brilliant. A gradual 
retirement drew Marmont to the ground where Wellington 
chose to await battle. Marmont, like several other generals, 
was begining to realize that there was something in Welling- 
ton’s Infantry formation after all. He determined on 
resorting to manceuvre against a flank rather than the shock 
of the column. In doing this, however, he neglected to take 
precautions to protect an extended position. Wellington 
perceived a blunder. “By Jove, I'll hit him.” The rapid 
counter attack followed, and Marmont’s force was a total 
rout, the counter attack alone costing the French 15,000 men. 

Salamanca had complete and far-reaching results. It freed 
the southern provinces of the French, who now concentrated 
on the north-eastern line. In this respect it proved to havea - 
dangerous result, for the concentration of overwhelming forces 
compelled Wellington's retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo. Never- 
theless, it was a great success ; it had no small influence on the 
issue of the war, and stimulated the Spaniards to energetic action. 

The year 1813 saw the campaigns of Vittoria and the 
Pyrenees. The French had still 200,000 troops in the 
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Peninsula. Wellington had the Anglo-Portuguese army of 
75,000, with the Spanish “regulars,” amounting to 60,000, 
who were now under his supreme command. A very important 
factor was the existence of the “guerillas” of the northern 
mountains. Jourdan decided to crush these columns before 
concentrating to drive back Wellington. The dispersion of 
the French armies whilst the concentrated force of Wellington 
was in the field was a huge blunder. Wellington now resolved 
to take advantage of this mistake. It was further clear to 
him that French dispositions revealed the idea that he would 
attack from Ciudad Rodrigo - Almeida. Instead of this, 
Braganza was to be his main base. Five British divisions 
were sent into the province of Tras-os- Montes under Graham, 
the victor.of Barossa. Operating on interior lines, Wellington 
could thus march in two parallel columns, and always unite 
for the decisive action. His northern army was thus placed 
in such a position as to overlap the French right, and 
consequently was able to turn that flank whenever the French 
made a stand. Every time Jourdan stopped to concentrate 
and oppose Wellington, he found Graham had outmarched 
him. Jourdan had superior forces if he could only concentrate, 
but Wellington’s relentless pursuit and turning movement 
always forced him back. These tactics culminated in Vittoria, 
where Wellington united his two forces on the battlefield, 
unknown to Jourdan. Graham was on the French right flank 
and rear, and consequently the French were driven from their 
line of retreat. On July 1st Wellington was on the frontier. 

This most brilliant and skilful campaign had only lasted 
forty days. If the French armies, four in number, had been 
allowed to concentrate, overwhelming numbers would have 
driven back Wellington. It was a fine campaign, admirably 
worked out, and as an exhibition of strategy far superior to 
anything Marlborough had attempted. In fact, it stands out 
as one of the finest campaigns in military history. It exemplifies 
one great strategical principle: to march divided for strategical 
purposes, but fight with all forces concentrated. ‘The co- 
operation of the two columns was so directed by the master 
mind that for a considerable time their impending concentra- 
tion was unknown to Jourdan. Von Moltke, speaking of this 
campaign, says that ‘the junction of two armies on the field 
of battle is the highest achievement of military genius.” It is 
well to note that Napoleon often attempted it against inferior 
numbers, but only once carried it out with success. Von 
Moltke did it at Kéniggratz, whilst Wellington accomplished 
it again at Toulouse. 

For our purposes the Peninsula Campaign is now ended. 
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Operations still continue. The Pyrenees were passed, and 
ultimately several further defeats inflicted on the French. 

What had Wellington achieved? The object of the war! 
Further, looking back he had achieved more. His skill and 
firmness had worn down for six years and ultimately defeated 
the armies which would no doubt have dictated peace to 
Europe but for him. What would have been the result of 
the Saxon operations of 1813 if the 200,000 veterans of Spain 
had been at hand ? 

It is impossible to close the examination of Wellington’s 
military career without reference to his last campaign, and yet 
to treat it at all adequately is beyond our scope. The 
Waterloo Campaign has probably caused more discussion, 
more heated debates, and more conflicts of international pride 
than any other military subject which has been written upon. 
At the present day, careful examination of the data accessible 
is enabling us to arrive at a more truthful and sound 
appreciation of the battle. It must be remembered that 
Wellington was seriously hampered by the opposition of the 
Prussian General Staff. His intention was for a combined 
operation, and he always remained firm in his resolve to 
support Bliicher. Blticher fought Ligny in a position con- 
demned by Wellington, and paid the penalty. Wellington’s 
action at Quatre Bras prevented Napoleon turning Ligny 
into a rout, and from a strategical point of view the Emperor 
could not be said to have been successful. Tactically he had 
succeeded, strategically he had failed. 

The original undertaking of Wellington, after June 16th, 
was to fight at Waterloo if he could be supported by one 
Prussian Army Corps.  Bliicher had agreed, but he was 
hors de combat all day of June 17th and part of the 18th. 
It was noon before he recovered to take command. Welling- 
ton had implicit confidence in Bliicher, but during this interim 
the control of affairs was in the hands of Gneisenau, who, 
whether from motives of professional jealousy or lack of 
confidence in Wellington engendered by his overweening pride 
in the revived Prussian army, certainly did everything he 
possibly could to expose Wellington to defeat. Bliicher’s 
return altered things, but he could not carry out his 
agreement as to time, for Prussian battalions had actually 
marched for hours in the wrong direction. 

Wellington’s tactics were precisely similar to those 
employed with success in Spain—his line formation, his 
reserves suitably posted and concealed. Napoleon's tactics 
were those usually employed by the French during this 
period—heavy column attacks. There was great disagreement 
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among the French Marshals with their Master's idea. 
The generals of Spain were successively snubbed and 
insulted. To Soult Napoleon said, ‘‘ You have been beaten 
by Wellington and so you think he is a great general. 
But I tell you that Wellington is a bad general and the 
English troops bad troops.” 

The battle was a succession of heavy column attacks on 
the line. The line, superior by its fire, thinned the column, 
and as a last resort only formed square to oppose the cavalry. 
The fire tactics of the line were, as before, successful. The 
French infantry rarely reached the line or the squares. 
Napoleon relied on shock tactics, and Waterloo has proved 


that shock tactics alone and against the front of a position are — 


futile, even when directed as on that occasion. 

To summarize the results of this somewhat detailed 
examination of the strategy and tactics of Marlborough and 
Wellington, the point to be decided is the question of 
superiority as leaders, both in strategy and tactics. The first 
principle of strategy is to employ all the forces which we can 
make available with the utmost energy. The second, to 
concentrate all possible forces for the decisive blow. Success 
at this point will compensate for all defeats at secondary 
points. The third principle, not to lose time. Rapidity and 
surprise are the most powerful elements of victory. Fourthly, 
to follow up success with the utmost energy. These are the 
principles as laid down by Clausewitz and by Prince Kraft zu 
Hohenlowe-Ingelfingen. 

How far will the Campaigns of Wellington and Marl- 
borough stand these tests? Wellington was decidedly 
superior to Marlborough in fulfilling the principles of 
employing as many troops as possible and concentrating 
at the decisive point. On numerous occasions the French 
generals tried to make diversions to distract him from his 
object. It was to no purpose, because he refused to be so 
distracted. He refused to detach troops on secondary points. 
He always saw one thing, and aimed at it. Napoleon said, 
“There are many good generals in Europe, but they see too 
many things at the same time; I see one thing and go for it.” 
Marlborough continually saw too many things: he had often 
too many detached forces aiming at what he no doubt 
considered would make for success, but thereby risking the 
success of his main force. Wellington would never be led 
away by diversions. Marlborough was too fond of creating 
diversions. Wellington made his moves to work on interior 
lines, to concentrate for the battle and to hit his enemy as 
hard as possible. It is perhaps a most striking thing that 
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Napoleon’s ruin was brought about by the neglect of the very 
principles he lays down. The crushing defeats of his 
marshals in the winter of 1813: Macdonald at the Katzbach, 
Oudinot at Gross-Beeren, Ney at Dennewitz neutralized 
Dresden. Marlborough frequently laid himself open to 
similar treatment, Wellington strove to avoid it. 

It is impossible to omit the consideration of the attention 
Wellington paid to reconnaissance. No general has ever 
employed such a detailed system. In the Peninsula he had 
the best scout system ever devised, and to this his success is 
no doubt due to no small extent. Wellington strove to make 
his plans on sound information, hence such a brilliant march 
as the Vittoria Campaign furnishes. 

Many people hold that Wellington was timid and cautious, 
where Marlborough would act quickly and attack his enemy. 
We are told that Marlborough never hesitated but launched 
his attack. Quite so, but it was the Napoleonic method of 
Waterloo. The tactics might be right, but the strategy and 
tactics combined were wrong. Marlborough had thus to fight 
on ground not at all suitable and attack an enemy in a very 
strong position. Wellington preferred caution, to manceuvre 
his adversary out, to draw him on his own ground and then defy 
him. It must be remembered that this so-called defensive atti- 
tude of Wellington was always taken up with a view to a swift 
and vigorous assumption of the offensive—the flashing sword 
of vengeance—which is the most brilliant point in the defence. 

When once a campaign had started Wellington never left 
his adversary time to repair mistakes or to concentrate his 
forces, as Marlborough did in the Blenheim Campaign. 
Further, he always took care never to be caught unawares, 
as Vendéme caught Marlborough before Oudenarde. 

It has been said that Wellington did not excel in his use 
of cavalry. Did Marlborough? When do we hear of a 
crushing pursuit, except after Ramillies? It must be 
remembered that Wellington had not the services of a really 
great cavalry officer in the Peninsula. Moore was probably 
the superior of both in this respect, but he had Henry Paget, 
the Uxbridge of Waterloo. Wellington was fighting in a 
difficult country, Marlborough in one comparatively easy. 
Wellington had to contend against the finest soldiers of 
Europe, and perhaps some of the finest generals Europe has 
seen. Marlborough on the other hand had to fight against 
the armies of Louis XIV, but they were no ‘longer the 
material of the time when those armies were at their zenith. 
The French armies in Marlborough’s day were like the 
Prussians after Frederick the Great's death. 
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Did the French or any other nation ever possess such an 
array of fine military material, both generals and troops, as in 
the Napoleonic days? Has any British commander, or any 
other of any nation, achieved what Wellington achieved? 
He thoroughly studied his profession, and was therein 
intellectually a giant. He thus triumphed by his organisation, 
which he himself created by his thorough appreciation of 
strategical and tactical problems, and by his brilliant 
exposition of the guiding principles of war. In all these 
respects he was infinitely superior to Marlborough. 


Some Inconsistencies in Popular Views 
of History. 
By JoserpH Tuompson, M.A. 


[ has always seemed to me that ethical views on certain 
historical events are curiously inconsistent. No doubt 

the moral right or wrong of a given course of political 
action is always a complicated matter and it is difficult 
if not impossible to pay equal attention to all its aspects ; 
most men too have a natural bias to judge the successful 
cause as the right cause. Yet there are certain principles 
which one would think might always be kept in view even 
though at times other principles of greater or less importance 
may conflict with them. But generally speaking, men tend 
to concentrate their attention upon one principle in one 
case and on the opposite one in another. It is in the 
contemplation of national struggles that the inconsistency 
to which I refer is especially seen. We all of us, or perhaps 
I should say most of us, sympathise with a small nation 
which struggles to free itself from the oppression of a greater 
power, and many of us also sympathise with the efforts of a 
nation which is politically divided to achieve its union. 
As we read our history we look with admiration upon the 
efforts of Holland and Switzerland to win or maintain their 
independence. We also view with sympathy the efforts of 
Germany and Italy to attain a national unity, and those 
of the United States of America to prevent the secession 
of some of its states and the breach of a union already 
achieved. At the present moment both feelings are excited 
in our own home politics. Some of us sympathise with the 
efforts of Ireland to free herself from the “tyranny” of 


* A paper read before a Branch of the Historical Association of England, and now printed 
for the first time, revised by the author. 
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England : others view with alarm the tendency to break up an 
existing union. Further, within the limits of Ireland itself, 
there are those who feel that the resistance of the North-East 
Corner to subjection to the rest would be justified on the same 
grounds on which Ireland herself is justified in refusing 
to submit to the domination of Great Britain, while most 
persons who would justify the efforts towards the independence 
of Ireland as a whole would not approve of the efforts 
of a part of it to make itself independent of the rest. 

The question in all these cases depends, of course, upon 
the idea of nationality, and is complicated by the difficulty of 
grasping what precisely is meant by a nation, and why one 
particular body of persons should be regarded as a nation, 
and another body of persons as only part of another nation. 
We constantly speak and think as though nationality and 
race are identical terms, and yet we know they are not. 
There is no great state in Europe which has not been formed 
by the conquest and absorption of men of one race by those 
of another, and if there is any small nation whose people are 
all of one stock, it is never co-extensive with that stock. 
Nations are always made by historical causes. The fact that 
a body of people within certain geographical limits has made 
itself independent and has remained independent for a 
considerable time develops the idea of nationality. When, 
for example, the United Provinces by a heroic struggle shook 
off the domination of Spain, or the original Swiss Cantons 
freed themselves from the tyranny of the Dukes of Austria, it 
was not a case of a nation struggling to free itself from the 
tyranny of another nation; the oppressed peoples only 
became a nation in the act of winning their independence. 
So far as race is concerned both Dutch and German Swiss 
are merely parts of the great German race, a fact which I 
take it no German ever forgets. In the historical circum- 
stances under which Dutch and Swiss won their independence, 
it is impossible for us to wish to see them absorbed in the 
greater race to which they belong, and yet most of us 
regard the process by which the Germans were being split 
into many distinct nations under the sway of the medieval 
emperors as a great evil for the German Nation. 

There is really no inconsistency in all this: we approve of 
resistance to oppression, and we approve of the efforts made 
to gain national unity. There are, however, surely cases in 
which national independence has been won at the cost of a 
union which would have brought no real oppression, and on 
the other hand the absorption of the smaller unit by the 
larger always, or nearly always, involves some hardship to the 
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former, though it may well be compensated by the advantages 
gained. 

To pass from generalities to particular instances, let us 
take the case of Scotland. Edward I tried to conquer 
Scotland and failed, or rather his son failed to carry out his 
father’s policy. That failure led to Scotland becoming an 
independent nation, and its history led to the Scots de- 
veloping the national character which they have to-day 
—a character in some respects distinct from that of the 
English who failed to absorb them. But Scotland was 
formed by the union of some four different states or parts of 
states, the Scots conquering the Picts, and absorbing the 
northern parts of the British Kingdom of Strathclyde 
and of the English or Anglo- Danish Kingdom of 
Northumbria: there was also a very considerable Danish or 
Norse element absorbed. The elements out of which the 
Scot has come are more or less the same as those from which 
the Englishman has grown: these elements may be mixed in 
different proportions; but so they are in different parts of 
England ; and so they are in different parts of Scotland. 
There is surely no difference so far as race is concerned 
between the northern and southern parts of the old kingdom 
of Strathclyde, and between the northern and southern parts 
of the old kingdom of Bernicia. 

We always view the conquest of Danish England by 
Alfred’s successors as a most justifiable and beneficial act. 
Without such absorption the progress of our country in 
civilisation must have been much slower. Without it we 
could never have risen to the height of greatness which 
England has attained in the history of the world. And 
yet so far as race is concerned, the people of Anglo-Danish 
Mercia and Northumbria must have been and must have 
felt themselves more different from the West Saxons than 
they were from the people of Southern Scotland. And 
the Southern Scots themselves were much more nearly akin 
to the people of Northern England than they were to 
the Highland Scots. It always seems to me that most 
persons accept the Unification of England as a perfectly 
natural and proper political act, while they regard the 
attempt of Edward I to unify Great Britain as an attempt on 
the part of a stronger nation to conquer and absorb a weaker 
one. Surely we exaggerate the national aspect of the 
question. The strong national feeling of the Scots was 
the result of the War of Independence and of the independent 
kingdom which resulted from it. The feeling which dictated 
the resistance of Wallace and Bruce was rather what we 
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should call local or provincial than national. Bruce himself 
and many of the Scottish nobles were rather English or 
Norman than Scottish. Indeed, I venture to think that 
the resistance was in many respects not unlike the resistance 
of powerful barons to the attempts of our early Norman 
and. Angevin kings to subject them to a strong central 
government, and the Scottish Kingdom when it was formed 
appears to have existed in a state not very dissimilar to 
that of England under Stephen, as it is described in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

We always regard the services of those kings who made 
France or England a united nation as deserving of praise, 
and we regard the failure of the medizval emperors and the 
rulers of Germany to form a United Germany as disastrous to 
their country, but most persons look upon Edward I’s attempt 
to make a United Britain as a piece of oppression which 
deservedly failed. No doubt Edward was guilty of harsh 
acts: so he was in England, and so were most rulers in 
those days, but surely there was no intention to oppress, 
and surely too a strong hand was very badly needed in 
Scotland ! 

The failure was probably entirely caused by the attempt 
of England to maintain her hold upon the French dominions 
of her kings, and that in itself was a bad thing. If the power 
wasted under Edward I, Edward III, and Henry V in 
French wars had been expended in making a United Britain 
it would probably have succeeded, and the result would have 
been beneficial to England and still more so to France 
and Scotland. The policy which Edward tried to carry out 
was exactly the same as that carried out by Edward, the son 
of Alfred, and his successors when they conquered Danish- 
England, and by the kings of France who united the great 
fiefs of France, such as Normandy, Brittany, Aquitaine, 
Provence, and Burgundy, under the French Crown: these 
fiefs were quite as much distinct nations as the Scots were 
before the War of Independence, and yet no one doubts 
the wisdom of the policy which absorbed them, however 
we may blame particular acts by which that policy was 
carried out. 

Edward is blamed primarily because he did not succeed, 
though it was not really he who failed but his idle son, and 
we fail to see the beneficial effects which would have followed 
had his policy been carried through by a worthy successor. 
The real ground for blame, though it was difficult for our 
kings with their antecedents to see it, was that they did not 
realise that a United Britain was more important to them 
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as kings of England than Continental possessions. Still, 
we may surely say that if it was a good thing to work for 
the political Union of England, France, Germany, or Italy, 
it was also a good thing to aim at the political Union 
of Great Britain. 

A second point upon which ordinary views are inconsistent 
is in the opinions generally held as to the unsuccessful 
attempt of Great Britain to prevent the secession of her 
American Colonies, and the successful attempt of the United 
States to prevent the secession of her Southern States. 
Most Englishmen hold that the great efforts made by the 
Northern States in the latter case were right ; but they seem 
to regard the attempt of the Mother Country in the former 
case to prevent the secession of her Colonies as an unjust war. 
Surely the principle at the root of the matter in both cases 
was the same? In the one case the effort was successful, and 
in the other it was unsuccessful, and we always rather tend 
to take success in such a case as a criterion of the justness of 
the cause. To some extent, no doubt, it is: if, that is to say, 
success is either impossible or exceedingly unlikely, then to 
enter upon a war for such a cause must be wrong—it is only 
the possibility of success which can justify the attempt. 

In the case of the American War of Independence the 
want of success was due primarily to the incapacity of the 
Government of Great Britain to manage the war—above all 
things to its failure to make a proper use of its naval power, 
whilst using its military forces exceedingly badly, indeed 
failing to make proper use of them at all. It was certainly 
impossible to succeed in the later stages of the war, when the 
mismanagement of the earlier stages had brought half Europe 
into arms against it, but seeing what the difficulties of the 
colonists were, it would surely not have been impossible if the 
earlier stages had been better managed, and the fleet had 
been used to blockade the ports and destroy the commerce of 
the revolted colonies. The incompetence of the British 
Government in both provoking the war and in its methods of 
carrying it on deserves any amount of censure, but the object 
they aimed at was surely a good one. 

We are also biassed in our judgment with regard to the 
two cases by our disapproval of the methods of the British 
Government which led to the revolt, and our want of 
sympathy with the institution of slavery which was a chief 
cause, though not the only cause, of the attempted secession 
of the Southern States. We cannot at this time of day 
defend the commercial system imposed by Great Britain upon 
her colonies, though it was less harsh than that of other 
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colonising Powers, but the defenders of the revolted colonies 
are too apt to forget that the colonies did owe something in 
return for the protection of the English Fleet and Army, 
which had saved them from a grave danger less than twenty 
years before. There was without doubt a great want of 
sympathy between the mother country and her colonies, 
and some of the measures which the Home Government 
attempted to enforce were unnecessarily harsh and very 
unwise : still, after all, the great motive power at the back 
of the revolt was a narrow local spirit which resented being 
called upon to pay taxes for any broad political purposes, and 
which failed to grasp the importance of imperial questions, a 
narrow spirit which was to prove a great obstacle in the way 
of the men of broader views, such as Washington and 
Alexander Hamilton, in founding a Federal Union. Though 
there was much selfishness and folly in the policy of England 
and her commercial classes, there was no intention to oppress, 
and on the other hand there did prevail in many of the 
States a spirit of disorder which badly needed to be restrained. 
Further, the act of the colonies in calling in the assistance of 
France against England, so shortly after accepting the services 
of England to free them from the danger of menace and attack 
from France was a signal act of ingratitude, for French aid 
was given in revenge for the damage which England had 
done to France in protecting them. 

The act might have brought a Nemesis thirty years later 
if Napoleon had turned his attention to the West instead of 
to the East, and with the power at his command had tried to 
found a Western Empire, as he apparently thought of doing 
when he bargained with Spain for Louisiana. Fortunately 
for the United States, and perhaps for the world, Napoleon 
was tempted by the more impossible task of founding an 
Eastern Empire, and in the pursuit of it shattered his power. 
If he had directed his attention to North America instead, 
the United States would have badly needed the aid of the 
English Fleet which they had scornfully cast off so soon after 
it had done them a most needful service. 

If we look at the matter in its broadest light, both the 
attempted secession of the Southern States and the actual 
secession of the English Colonies were primarily caused by 
a spirit of narrow local patriotism which was not able to see 
the value of national union. I grant that the ablest leaders 
in the War of Independence had higher ideals and did 
succeed eventually in arousing a much wider spirit of national 
patriotism in the Federal State, but it seems to me a pity that 
they did not extend their views a little more widely to see that 
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their own resistance to the narrow State-spirit—particularismus 
as the Germans call it—was the same thing on a smaller scale 
as the resistance offered by Englishmen to the narrow 
Colonial spirit, or by men like Chatham to the narrowly 
English spirit which broke up the beginnings of a great 
empire. 

A third example of our inconsistent judgment is in our 
attitude towards religious persecutions, though this is not 
surprising, as the moment religious considerations are under 
review men with strong convictions always find it difficult to 
see justly and to avoid bias. Protestants always tend to 
condemn strongly, and no doubt justly, the persecutions of 
Protestants in the reign of Mary, but they condemn much less 
strongly the persecutions of Roman Catholics under Elizabeth 
and James I. It is usually said that Mary’s policy was 
religious persecution pure and simple, dictated by religious 
considerations, whereas under Elizabeth and James the 
persecution was dictated by political considerations. Protes- 
tants were burnt as heretics under Mary; Roman Catholics 
were hanged as traitors under Elizabeth. This is no doubt 
true so far as it goes, and so far as Mary and Elizabeth 
themselves are concerned, but it is not the whole truth. So 
far as the dominant party in each case was concerned, there 
must have been a mixture of religious and political motives. 
The leading Protestants of Mary’s time who were burnt as 
heretics were quite as much traitors as the priests who were 
executed as traitors in later reigns. The Protestants in the 
earlier reign had definitely tried to exclude Mary from the 
throne, as the Roman Catholics, with a better show of 
constitutional right, later plotted to replace Elizabeth by Mary 
of Scotland. The former intrigued with France, as the latter 
intrigued with Spain and the Pope. It would not be untrue 
to say that under Mary traitors were put to death as heretics ; 
under Elizabeth heretics were put to death as traitors. In 
each case there were some who suffered whose aims were not 
political, but it is difficult to see how a zealous Protestant 
could avoid being a traitor in the earlier reign, or a zealous 
Romanist avoid being one under Elizabeth. To be faithful 
to the Government implied being false to their religion. In 
the case of most, if not all of those who suffered, their politic 
attitude was the result, and a perfectly natural result, of their 
religious opinions. 

It is curious, too, that though we excuse the execution of 
Roman Catholic priests on the ground that they were traitors, 
we generally condemn the persecution of Puritans and 
Cameronians without allowing the same motive. The 
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so-called Clarendon Code, for most of which Parliament was 
more responsible than Clarendon, was surely based upon a 
political reason—the fear of the Cromwellian army—as the 
entirely similar measures adopted by the Commonwealth and 
Cromwell against Episcopalians were based upon a fear of 
Royalist plots. No doubt religious feelings had their part in 
producing such legislation, but the dominating motive in each 
case was a political fear for which there was in each case a 
good deal of justification. So again, the persecution of 
Puritans under James I and Charles I was largely a matter 
of politics : to those kings and their advisers Puritans seemed 
disorderly and disloyal: the expression of James, ‘ No 
bishop, no king,” is fairly strong evidence of this. The case 
of the Cameronians is even stronger. Any reasoning that 
would justify the execution of Roman priests as traitors would 
surely justify the treatment of a religious body as traitors 
which held that no allegiance was due to an un-Covenanted 
king or to a king who had broken the Covenant. It was 
precisely because of the old Catholic doctrine that allegiance 
was not due to a heretic that the Roman Catholics were held 
to be traitors. The danger from Roman Catholics was 
probably greater in the days of Elizabeth (but not in later 
times) than the danger from the Cameronians in the days of 
Charles II, and the measures in the latter case were probably 
harsher, but we ought not to ignore the similarity of the 
political position. 


Knight Service: A Suggestion. 
By J. E. Morris, Litt.D., 


Treasurer of the Historical Association of England. 


M*; Rounp long ago called attention to the remarkable 
fact that 32,000 knights’ fees were believed by thirteenth 

century authorities to have been created by the Conqueror. 
The real figures must have been known, and there must be 
some explanation why it was thought that the total feudal 
host, if every tenant produced his sevvztzum debitum, was so 
large. Mr. Round himself has calculated 5000, and | 
have ventured already to give rather over 6000 as the 
approximate figure. I offer here an explanation. 

From the Pipe Rolls of Edward I, where scutage is 
claimed for the first Welsh War, I add up 6020 knights: 
a few obvious omissions, ¢.g., of some clerical fees of which 
there is no doubt, and the fees of the honours of Wallingford 
and Lancaster, would bring the total to about 6400. Now 
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the figures of Edward I correspond so well to those of 
Henry II, where it is possible to compare them, as in the 
case of baronies which in the interval had not been divided 
among co-heiresses, that it is reasonable to suppose that from 
reign to reign the entries in the rolls do not vary as a whole; 
and the answers of the barons of Henry IJ, when asked 
what was their due service, were based on a tradition which 
runs back to William |. It is at least possible that 6400 
represents the total of mez/7fes as fixed by William I. 

But what was the mz/es of the Conquest? Surely not a 
knight or chevalier as in the thirteenth century, but an 
ordinary horseman. We have just a little information in 
Domesday Book. I will take one instance. Ina Bedfordshire 
village, Yelden, Geoffrey of Trailly is sub-tenant of the Bishop 
of Coutances; land rated at 10 hides; arable, 15 plough-teams, 
of which 4 on the demesne; 11 plough-teams remain for one 
miles, 17 villeins, 12 bordars, and this works out excellently 
at one team for the mz/es, 8} for the villeins, and 14 for the 
bordars. At any rate, the mzdes is classed as a man quite 
inferior to the sub-tenant himself, and not much better, if at 
all better, than the villeins. The village passed, as the 
bishop's lands in general passed, to the Earldom of Gloucester, 
and for some centuries, whenever the ‘‘Feudal Aids” help us, 
we find the manor assessed at one knight. 

If the “knight” of William I was merely a horseman, 
the “knight” of Edward I was a superior horseman. He 
was paid regularly 2/- a day, and the man-at-arms 1/-. He 
was styled dominus. In paid corps we find one knight to 
every three or four men-at-arms, but the proportion is not 
constant. 

Now half-way between William I and Edward I, viz., 
under Henry II, 8d. a day was the pay of a mz/es. Surely a 
jump from 8d. to 2/- for a superior horseman within a single 
century is startling. But for 8d. to rise to 12d. in that time 
corresponds to the normal assessment for scutage rising from 
two marks per fee to two pounds per fee. That is to say, 
it is clear that that mz/es of Henry II was, as in William I's 
days, an inferior horseman. 

Swereford and Segrave lived between Henry II and Edward 
I, just in the period when the word mz/es was undergoing, 
or had undergone, this change. They knew that the superior 
“knights” were accompanied to battle by three or four 
times their number of inferior horsemen. So when 6400 was 
known to be the gross total of the King’s “knights,” they 
multiplied by 5 and produced the 32,000 that has puzzled 
everybody. 
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The People of Scotland 3000 Years Ago.* 
By Proressor W. B. Stevenson, M.A., D.Litt. 


M* subject might have been entitled ‘Scotland Before 
the Coming of the Celts.” For most of us, perhaps, 
the Celts are the earliest inhabitants of this country 
of whom we know anything. We know that our modern 
population is descended from a series of invaders of 
different races: Celts, Romans, Norsemen, Saxons, and 
Normans, who came from Europe at different times and 
established themselves in this island. But before any 
of those whom I have named had landed on the shores 
of Britain there was an earlier population about which 
a considerable amount of solidly established information 
is now available. These people cannot be regarded 
as strangers or aliens: they are our own ancestors, men 
and women from whom we ourselves are descended. 
None of the many invaders of this country destroyed or 
obliterated the previously existing population. They con- 
quered or they settled alongside of their predecessors, and 
finally they intermarried freely with them so as to produce a 
mixed population composed of several racial elements. This 
is true of the Saxon invasion and the Norman conquest, and 
it is also true of the still earlier Celtic occupation of Britain. 
It is not yet a matter of common knowledge that a large part 
of our present population is racially the same as the people of 
Britain before the coming of the Celts. But probably there 
is nO one present to-night whose ancestry does not include this 
racial strain, and there are few gatherings of ‘ Englishmen” 
in which it is not easy to identify a number of individuals who 
reproduce and perpetuate the appearance and character of 
this early population. 

The coming of the Celts to Britain may be dated approxi- 
mately at 600 B.c. Very soon they became the dominant 
race, and finally they imposed their language on the whole 
country. There are no written records of the previous 
history of Britain, and the very language of the pre-Celtic 
population has completely vanished.' What we now know of 
introduction to the subject. For further particulars and for illustrations of the articles 
described reference was made to Joseph Anderson’s Scotland in Pagan Times, Robert Munro’s 


Prehistoric Scotland, and Rice Holmes’ Ancient Britain. As explained in the text, the lecture 
might equally well be entitled, ‘* The People of England 3000 Years Ago.” 


' Except in so far as it survives in a few place-names. 
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them has been learned from their skeletons and from some of 
their most treasured possessions which have rested safely in 
the earth for more than twenty-five centuries. Their skeletons, 
and especially their skulls, enable the modern anatomist to tell 
us what appearance they presented when alive, and from the 
relics of their dress, their tools, their pottery and their 
weapons we can infer a great deal regarding their manner of 
life. At the time of which I speak there was no substantial 
difference between the populations of North and South Britain; 
in fact even the later distinction between Scotland and 
England was one of political history much more than of racial 
character. Accordingly, we find traces of this ancient popu- 
lation all over Britain, and in Ireland also, and by gathering 
together the available evidence we get a wonderfully complete 
picture of them and their ways of life. It is a striking fact 
that each successive generation leaves behind it, all uncon- 
sciously, wrapped up in the kindly earth, records of itself 
which the trained mind and the skilled eye can read and 
interpret. The ring which the girl lost in the river or which 
rolled into a hole to its owner’s bitter grief, the broken sword 
thoughtlessly cast away, the treasure hid in a field and never 
dug up again by its possessor, the bones of a sumptuous feast 
thrown out with a fragment of tell-tale pottery: these are 
the records which remain to us. Of little or no meaning 
separately or to an ignorant finder, of priceless historical value 
when gathered and compared by the thoughtful and instructed 
student of ancient history. It is from such relics alone that 
the earliest history of every country has to be discovered and 
reconstructed. From them we can now trace from stage to 
stage, in clear outline at least, the story of the periods of 
our national history before the Roman conquest. 

Before 600 B.c. two great periods are distinguished, that 
of the (neolithic) stone age and that of the bronze age. The 
stone age is so called because instruments and weapons were 
then made of stone, never of metal. Axes and hammers and 
arrow-heads, and even knives were made of this apparently 
impossible material. The existence of such a period, and its 
relative date, are proved by the discoveries of graves and of 
other deposits in which these articles of stone are found, 
without any similar articles of metal, and in which everything 
else is of a relatively simple and rude character. A bronze 
age followed in which stone was still employed for certain 
implements and weapons, but in which bronze was used more 
and more and worked with continually increasing skill. In 
the graves and deposits which prove the existence of this period 
articles of bronze are found along with articles of worked stone, 
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but without anything made of iron. The bronze age ended 


about the time of the coming of the Celts (czvca 600 B.c.), for 


they from the first used iron for the making of their instruments 
and weapons. The coincidence of their arrival with the end 
of the bronze age makes it comparatively easy to fix this date 
approximately, but the beginning of the bronze age presents 
a much more serious problem. It will be sufficient for me to 
say that it is set at least as far back as 1400 B.c., and that 
probably it began several centuries earlier (about 1700 B.c. 
according to Montelius). Three thousand years ago, 
accordingly, Scotland was in the middle of the age of 
bronze, and it is the bronze age and its people whom | shall 
now try to describe. 

In the bronze age there were already at least two distinct 
peoples in this country. Of these the men of the stone age 
seem still to have been the most numerous. From their 
skeletons, and in part from other evidence, they are identified 
with a race known as the Mediterranean race, because its 
original home was round the Mediterranean. If this identifi- 
cation is correct they were a people with black hair, black 
eyes, and olive faces. In parts of the Highlands (e.g., in 
Skye), in South Wales, and in other parts of Britain (e.g., in 
Buckinghamshire), as well as in Ireland, they are still very 
numerous. About the beginning of the bronze age another 
race appears with broader and rounder heads and possibly 
brown hair. They are called the Alpine race, and possibly 
brought with them into Britain, bronze and the practice of 
cremation instead of burial. 

About the general condition of the country it is needless 
to say much. It was little cultivated and forests abounded. 
Wild animals also were numerous, such as bears, wild boar, 
wolves, beaver and reindeer. Many of these, however, it 
may be observed, survived until almost modern times: wolves 
and bears until the seventeenth century, and reindeer and 
beaver until after the coming of the Normans. 

The animal food used by the people may be learned 
from the bones found in their refuse heaps. As we should 
expect, they hunted wild animals and used them for food. 
But they were not so dependent on hunting as the stone age 
men had been. Already domestic animals supplied them 
with most of their meat diet. They reared sheep and goats 
and pigs, and a breed of small cattle. There is not much 
trace of horses and dogs, but apparently both of these were 
sometimes used for food. 

In the main they were a pastoral people, but they practised 
agriculture to some extent, and grew corn from which they 
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made a kind of bread (or oat cake) of a coarse quality. The 
practice of agriculture is inferred from their use of instruments 
which are recognisable as sickles and implements for grinding 
corn. It may be understood to imply that the population was 
increasing. The grittiness of the bread is inferred from the 
condition of their teeth, which is said to be worse than that of 
the stone age men. If they ploughed their fields it must 
have been with oxen, for horses were uncommon, and oxen 
were usually employed until even beyond the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

Warfare was inevitably an important part of the occu- 
pations of those days. Its prevalence may be inferred from 
the great abundance of weapons that were in use. Numbers 
of spears and arrows and shields and swords have been found, 
and no doubt axes and hammers were also used in battle. 
The development in the manufacture of these weapons is very 
clear. Swords and bronze shields belong to the end of this 
period. Probably the first shields were of wood or leather, 
which have very little chance of surviving. Arrows continued 
through the whole period to be made of flint, as in the stone 
age, and hammers were still made of stone. Sheaths of 
swords are seldom found for the same reason that there are 
no examples of early shields. They were of leather or wood 
which have generally perished through lapse of time. 
Scabbard-tips are numerous, being of metal. Spears had 
wooden shafts, which are never preserved, but our museums 
contain spear points, and sometimes what may be called a 
ferrule was in use. One or two specimens of bronze horns 
may be named here because they were perhaps chiefly used 
as war-trumpets. They are the only kind of musical instru- 
ments that survive. 

Manufactures must also have engaged a large part of the 
people’s time and energy, and there is evidence of some 
development of special trades, although home industry still 
supplied each family with most of its requisites. The chief 
articles of manufacture were (1) weapons, (2) implements and 
tools, (3) clothing and ornaments, (4) pottery. The weapons 
were made chiefly of bronze, which was both cast and 
hammered with great skill. There must have been those 
who specialised as bronze-smiths or craftsmen. They were 
not content with weapons that were merely useful, the handles 
were sometimes of ornamental material such as ivory, and 
inlaid work was another means of adornment. The bronze 
work and inlaying is said to be as good as can be done now. 
No doubt the same craftsmen made bronze tools and instru- 
ments such as axes and needles. The axes especially show a 
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marked development in skill and taste—the earliest were like 
stone axes, plain and solid; the latest are graceful and 
ornamented. Hammers continued to be made of stone, and 
accordingly, by another class of workers. The earliest 
needles were of bone. The provision of clothing implies the 
art of spinning and dressing skins, and implements for both 
purposes are recognisable. No moderately civilised household 
could exist without jars and cups and bowls, and remains of 
these are found in considerable quantities. The art of 
pottery-making does not show any very high development. 
Perhaps, as in modern Africa, it was in the hands of the 
women. ‘This has been inferred from the small size of the 
finger and nail patterns marked on the pottery, 

The development of special crafts brings with it a com- 
mencement of trade and barter. In the bronze age there was 
even a commencement of commerce: that is trade with other 
nations. The general use of materials which are not found in 
large quantities in Britain is an indication that there was an 
import trade, and it follows, of course, that the manufactures 
or the natural products of this country were given in exchange 
and so exported, Gold was much used for ornaments and there- 
fore probably imported, and similarly amber and ivory. What 
may be called beads of glass occur in small quantities, and 
may be supposed to have been imported in their manufactured 
state, Another evidence of foreign trade is suggested by the 
existence of a peculiar kind of spiral ornament which is native 
to Scandinavia, and may be derived from there. 

Having now spoken of the occupations of the people it 
remains for me to add some further particulars regarding their 
appearance and dress and houses. I have already spoken of 
their physical appearance and said they were a combination 
of two races, one with dark hair and olive complexion like the 
modern Frenchman or Spaniard, and the other with a broad 
round head and perhaps brown hair. Numerous sharp two- 
edged knives that have been found were possibly razors, and 
if so are an indication of the appearance of the men. 
Inevitably there are few actual remains of their clothing, but 
one or two garments of skins and wool and linen which may 
belong to this period survive in a very fragmentary condition. 
Spinning was common, as is proved by the existence of 
numerous spinning whorls. The existence of needles shows 
that sewing was practised. Buttons are found in great 
numbers and of various materials, doubtless according to the 
wealth of the owner: they were made of wood, stone, jet, 
ivory and gold, and many of them very highly ornamented. 
The earliest buttons were pierced at the back for the thread, 
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in a way still practised (leaving the front solid). Later metal 
buttons have small rings or eyes attached to the back. Pins 
are also found, large and small, plain and ornamented, and of 
various materials. Gold, which was abundant, was employed 
with amber and jet for the making of jewellery. Bracelets 
and necklaces were the chief ornaments worn. Rings seem 
to have been uncommon. At one time very elaborate jet 
necklaces were in fashion. They have been successfully 
reconstructed and can be seen among the illustrations of 
Dr. Joseph Anderson’s Pagan Scotland. Amber was also 
used in making bead necklaces. In one deposit 300 beads 
were found together, and in another no less than 1000. But 
no certain conclusions can be drawn regarding the number of 
necklaces these represented. The gold ornaments show a 
considerable variety of shapes. At least one specimen of 
sham jewellery has been found. It was of bronze, plated with 
gold. Ladies especially may be interested to know that no 
mirrors belonging to this period, if there were any, have been 
preserved. The use of mirrors has not as yet been traced 
further back than the Celtic period, which followed the 
bronze age. 

About the dwellings of the period very little can be said. 
The scantiness of their remains is no doubt due to their 
perishable character as well as to inevitable clearances. Still, 
foundations of dwellings have been found which may be 
assigned to the bronze age because of the character of the 
remains associated with them. The houses so identified were 
circular huts, 15 to 20 feet in diameter. They are called 
‘pit houses” because the floor was dug out in the earth to a 
depth of 2 ft. to 6 ft., and the soil at the same time heaped 
round in a circular mound. It was on this mound or bank 
presumably that the walls of the hut were built. All that now 
remains is the pit and the bank. A hole in the centre of the 
floor, which is sometimes found, has been conjectured to have 
contained a post for the support of the roof. In Wigtonshire 
huts of this kind have been discovered with piles driven into 
the ground of the circle so as to form what is practically a 
wooden floor.’ It is not likely that the walls were often of 
stone. In fact these dwellings do not seem to reach the 
standard of comfort which might be expected from the makers 
of the weapons and ornaments that have been described. 
Even caves were still occupied, at least occasionally, by 
people of considerable wealth and culture of a kind. Groups 
of five or six houses together formed what may be called a 
village. In one case there are indications of a “town” of 


1 Possibly these and other ‘‘ pit dwellings ” date from the stone age (Rice Holmes, p. 86f.) 
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about fifty houses, in another a group of as many as one 
hundred and fifty houses. Sometimes a stone wall enclosed 
the “village.” Regarding the furniture of the houses, as one 
would suppose, there is almost no information. No doubt 
they contained couches and wooden stools, but all have 
perished. The only articles for domestic use of which there 
are remains are the pots and jars and bowls and cups to 
which | have already referred. 

Perhaps the most remarkable and interesting of all the 
relics of the bronze age men are their graves and grave 
monuments. Probably there were many burials without 
anything to mark the spot, but frequently mounds and cairns, 
which still survive, were erected over the graves. Cremation 
was common, although it never supplanted burial, and finally 
in the Celtic period ceased to be practised. The ashes were 
placed in an urn and covered over with earth. Bodies not 
cremated were buried in the ground or put in a stone enclosure 
which is called a cist (or stone coffin). Occasionally the only 
covering of the body was the mound or cairn which was 
constructed above the grave. There are great variations in 
the size of these cairns or mounds. Twenty feet would be 
the height of a large mound, but not of the very largest. In 
diameter they usually range from twenty feet to one hundred 
and fifty feet. Frequently, although not as a general rule, 
articles of various kinds were deposited with the body in the 
grave, weapons and ornaments and tools, and pottery containing 
perhaps, food for the departed spirit. Much of our knowledge 
of the life of the people is actually derived from these grave 
deposits. The bones of animals are also found associated 
with some of these burial places. They are the remains 
either cf sacrifices or of funeral feasts. 

Round the mounds or cairns were sometimes placed a 
circle of standing stones, and finally it became customary to 
erect such a circle of standing stones without any mound or 
cairn to mark off burying places of the dead. These are the 
so-called Druidical circles. It is certain that they were places 
of burial, and quite possible that they were also places of 
worship. They cannot rightly be connected with Druidical 
worship since the Druids lived, so far as we know, only iri the 
Celtic period. 


No people can be strong in action that has lost belief in its powers, and 
has aliowed its neighbours openly to flout it. The history of the world has 
shown again and again that politicians who allowed their country to be regarded 
as une quantité négligeable bequeath to some abler successor a heritage of struggle 
and war—struggle for the nation to regain its self-respect, and war to regain 
consideration and fair treatment ‘rom others. 


J. HoLianp Rosg, Litt.D. 
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Medizeval Commerce.* 


By Harry W. Gippen, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master, King Edward VI's School, Southampton. 


I SHALL attempt to give a brief sketch of the growth of 
commerce in England, and thus lead up to the subject of 
my paper. The records of trade amongst the Britons are 
so scanty that they are practically valueless. Czsar and 
Tacitus make no, or hardly any, references, and we have 
no other contemporary authorities. On their colonization of 
Britain, the Romans, of course, did a considerable amount 
of trade, especially in corn, and in times of stress a fleet 
of 400 corn ships is stated to have left this country to 
provision Rome. On the arrival of the English the old 
civilization of Rome was entirely swept away, the town 
system was destroyed, and the peace-loving inhabitants 
sank down into the depths of despair. 

At this time we may think of England as occupied by 
a large number of separate groups, some of which were 
villages of free warriors, some estates granted on more 
or less favourable terms; as in all probability there was 
comparative little communication between them, they would 
all be forced to try to raise their own food. and provide 
their own clothing. Each village was controlled by a 
single head, wis a separate unit, “and hardly depended on 
others for any regular supply; in fact, each village was 
almost entirely self. sufficing. The thatcher or smith was 
a member of the body and pursued his craft without payment 
because his livelihood was secured to him in the form of so 
many bushels from each householder. He did what work 
was required of him in return for his keep. Even in the 
eleventh century the swineherd was supported in this 
way, each family was bound to contribute six loaves towards 
his maintenance. They had little, if any, external trade, 
and were practically self-sufficient and able to provide for 
all their ordinary wants from their own resources. The 
food came from their fields and their herds; the flocks 
supplied the necessary clothing ; from the waste land they 
got fuel; and the swine lived on the acorns and mast. 
Honey held the place of sugar asa luxury. Salt, however, 


* This Pee which was read before the Southampton Branch of the Historical Association 
of England, is based on original material from the Southampton Records, 
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was a requisite which could not be produced in many of 
the inland villages by the efforts of the inhabitants themselves, 
and would therefore be a very profitable industry in those 
places where it was possible to obtain it. This one article 
would tend to bring about the existence of trade from the 
very first. Even the Arab, who with his flocks and date 
palms is largely provided for, still depends upon the caravans 
for salt, and many of the English villages must have traded 
in it too. Till root crops were introduced—and this was 
as late as the reign of George I—whole herds of cattle 
were killed off from lack of fodder, and the meat salted 
down in the autumn. 

By about the middle of the sixth century there was an 
attempt to foster inter-communication between villages, and 
the laws of Ine insist that chapmen were to traffic before 
witnesses so that they might be able to prove their innocence 
when accused of theft. The jealousy shewn against these 
“foreigners” was intense, and every stranger was thought 
to be dishonest. In the laws of Ine we read, “If a far 
coming man or a stranger journey through a wood out of 
a highway, and neither shout nor blow his horn, he is to 
be held for a thief, and either slain or redeemed”. So long 
as each village was hostile to every other, regular trade 
would seem to be impossible. Even then the advantages 
of trade were so keenly felt that the boundary place between 
two or more townships came to be recognised as neutral 
territory where men might occasionally meet for their mutual 
benefit, if not on friendly terms, at least without hostility. 
The boundary stone was the predecessor of the market cross, 
and the neutral area around it, of the market place. 

This introduces a most important step. When men 
engage in labour, not for the sake of satisfying their own 
wants by the things they produce but with a view to exchange, 
their labour results not only in chattels for their own use 
but wares for the market as well. There is a further change 
to be noted; while there is no opportunity for exchange, it 
is not so well worth while for anyone to preserve a surplus. 
A very abundant harvest is more likely to be used prodigally 
within the year, and so with all other supplies. On’ the 
other hand, the existence of opportunities for trade makes. 
it well worth while to gather a store that far exceeds any 
prospective requirements and to stow in warehouses for sale 
all that need not be used by the producers to satisfy their 
immediate wants. Thus the conditions are present which 
still further favour the accumulation of wealth. 

Up to the reign of Alfred we were an agricultural people 
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who had little occasion for a sea-faring life. The Christian 
influence discouraged the pursuit of war as a trade, and 
the effective force ofthe people declined in this respect. 
Then King Alfred set himself to revive the art of ship- 
building. As the English Chronicle says, ‘‘ He commanded 
long ships to be built to oppose the esks; they were full 
nigh twice as long as the others; some had sixty oars 
and some had more; they were both swifter and steadier 
and also higher than the others. They were shapen neither 
like the Frisian, nor the Danish, but so as it seemed to 
him they would be most efficient”. However good these 
ships were, their West Saxon crews seem to have lost 
their ancient cunning, and the first engagement off the 
Isle of Wight was not successful. Still, Alfred gave a 
great impetus to trade. He was exceedingly keen on 
voyages of discovery, especially those made by the Danes, 
who during his reign had regular trade from the Baltic 
to Arabia and the East by means of the rivers which run 
into the Caspian and Black Sea. They had settlements 
in Iceland from which they made their way to Greenland 
and North America. But what English trade there was, 
was entirely with Southern lands. English merchants 
apparently frequented the fairs of Rouen, St. Denys, and 
Troyes. Alfred himself had visited Rome when a boy, 
and William of Malmesbury mentions that Sigeburt, bishop 
of Sherbourne, travelled to India itself with King Alfred's 
gifts to the shrine of St. Thomas, and brought back many 
brilliant gems. 
The particular trade of which we hear most during these 
centuries is traffic in slaves—not necessarily because it was 
the most important, but because it was most obnoxious to the 
sentiment of the Christian chroniclers. We may well remem- 
ber that it was the sight of English slaves in the market at 
Rome which first touched the heart of Gregory as a deacon 
and made him desire to send the gospel message to our 
distant isle. This iniquitous traffic existed in all its horror 
at Bristol at the time of the Conquest, and apparently had 
not been stamped out in the twelfth century. The Irish 
bishops incited their flocks to boycott the English slave 
dealer in 1172. From the accounts of the early fairs in 
Germany it almost seems as if they could have been little else 
than slave markets. Helmold beheld at once in the market 
at Mecklenburg no less than 7000 Danes exposed for sale. 
The Saga of King Olaf gives an interesting picture of the 
times. When a boy, the vessel in which he and his mother 
were sailing under the care of some merchants was attacked 
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by Vikings, who made booty both of the people and goods, 
killing or dividing the former as slaves. Olaf was separated 
from his mother, and an Esthonian man called Klerkon 
got him as his share, along with Thoralf and Thorkils. 
Klerkon thought that Thoralf was too old for a slave, and that 
there was not much work to be got out of him, so he killed 
him ; but took the boys with him and sold them to a man 
called Klaerk for a stout and good ram. A third man, called 
Reas, bought Olaf for a good cloak. But these Danes were 
splendid navigators. As I mentioned before, they colonised 
Iceland, whence Eric the Red set out and discovered Green- 
land. He called it by this name “because”, quoth he, 
‘people will be attracted thither if the land has a good name”. 
This was in 985. The next year Bjarni tried also to reach 
Greenland. After three days’ fog he sighted land, but did 
not disembark, as he was sure it was not the country he 
sought. Working northwards he saw lands which have been 
identified with Connecticut, Long Island, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland. Bjarni was blamed for not effecting a land- 
ing, and Leif, the son of Eric the Red, in 994 determined to 
carry on the work of discovery. He visited the lands which 
Bjarni had sighted and wintered in Mount Hope Bay, near 
Cape Cod. They called the place Vynland, as a German 
sailor recognised grapes among the products. None of the 
others had seen them before. We may certainly feel that it 
was an important thing for the future of England that a large 
area of our country was peopled with men who could plan 
and carry out such explorations as these. 

On the arrival of the Normans, and in consequence of the 
larger portions of the territories of the Kings of England 
being on the continent, much more frequent opportunities 
must have been given for trade ; while the fact that the lands 
on each side of the Channel belonged to the same rulers made 
trading very much more secure and therefore more profitable. 

A large immigration of artisans began soon after the 
Conquest. A number of Flemings had been driven from 
their own lands by an inundation, and they not unnaturally 
sought new homes in an island where a noble Flemish lady 
had gone to reign as Queen. She'took them under her own 
personal protection and they were scattered all through the 
kingdom. Unfortunately they did not succeed in getting on 
peaceably with the other subjects. Henry I contemplated 
expelling them from the realm, but finally assigned them a 
special district in Wales. There are still marked differences 
which distinguish the men of Tenby and Gower from their 
Celtic neighbours. To the Normans apparently we owe the 
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gilds for the protection of the members of the various trades. 
Our earliest Charter, that of Henry I, confirmed the gilds of 
the men of Southampton. 

We have now arrived at the period during which the 
importance of Southampton as a port, if not the port of Eng- 
land, obtained. It must be remembered that at this time— 
I mean about the reign of Edward I—England was the great 
wool-producing country of the world, and took the position 
that Australia takes at the present day in this respect. The 
gilds were peculiarly insistent upon refusing to part with this 
product too easily. It seemed a pity that valuable goods 
should go to foreigners except on terms which were really 
remunerative. The half sack of wool (about 180 lbs.) was to 
be sold for 120 pence ; and if any was sold at a cheaper rate 
both the buyer and seller were to forfeit forty-six shillings to 
the King. The fact that the fleece was worth two-fifths of the 
sheep seems to show that wool-growing was very profitable. 
This wool was exported to Flanders, and whenever the King 
and the Countess quarrelled the trade was prohibited or only 
carried on by special license. From the contemporary 
flundred Rolls we \earn that wool grown in Northampton 
was shipped to Rouen by Southampton. In some cases it 
was smuggled out made up in parcels like cloth, and in others 
it was packed in casks of wine. 

Somewhat curiously the wool of the north seems to have 
been exported to Italy. There were several companies of 
Florentine merchants who bought wool at -Stanford and 
shipped it at Boston or Lynn ; and there were more Florence 
merchants at Northampton. Indeed, it appears that in 1284 
many monasteries in Great Britain had agreed to sell their 
wool to Florentines. It has been stated that the Lombards 
and other Italians first settled in the north as agents for the 
collection and transmission of Papal taxation, but it is clear 
that they at any rate carried on a large mercantile business 
at the same time or developed it after they arrived. The 
proof of the export of wool to Italy shows that it was perfectly 
possible to remit the value of payments to Rome without 
denuding the country of the precious metals. 

Here it might not be out of place to mention that 
Edward I and succeeding sovereigns preferred to take their 
share of the value of the exports in the form of a toll, and 
custom had apparently come to recognise a definite payment 
which was a fair toll to take. This was the so-called ‘ancient 
custom” on wool, woolfels, and leather of half a mark on 
every sack of wool, etc. The collection of these tolls led to 
the appointment by Edward I of regular ‘“‘customers”, as they 
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were called, who collected the tolls and put down smuggling. 
They had to see the wools weighed and to seal (cocket) them 
before they were embarked. The formation of a special 
Customs department was perhaps the more necessary since so 
many towns, including Southampton, bad become exempt by 
their charters from the interference of the sheriff, or King’s 
representative. In order that the Crown might reap the full 
benefit from the export trade which yielded so much revenue, 
it was necessary to superintend the dealings in wool so as to 
gather the tolls and prevent illicit trade. Edward I also had 
to pass severe laws concerning the currency, because in 
payment of the wool bad money was introduced. He enacted 
all pollards (a silver coin nearly of the fineness of English 
sterling rag and crocards (a coin of base white metal) 
forfeit unless they were brought to the King’s exchange. 

The practice of raising a large revenue from exported 
wool was very defensible. If the foreign demand for English 
wool was large and growing, the whole weight of the payment 
would fall upon the foreign consumer ; but even if it somewhat 
affected the price which foreigners were willing to pay for 
wool, and the imports were not so large as if trade had been 
free, such pressure as fell on the English consumer of foreign 
produce would be comparatively unimportant, for England 
provided herself with all the main requisites of production ; 
and a slightly increased price of wine, fine cloth and silk, 
would not be a serious injury to the industry of the realm. 

At the same time, the inventories taken for purposes of 
assessment show clearly that if there had been an increased 
accumulation of wealth, the ordinary householder had but a 
small command over the comforts and conveniences of life. 
A dwelling with an earthen floor, with no carpet, and in which 
there was hardly any furniture, where meat was served on 
spits for want of earthenware plates, and there was no glass 
for drinking out of, would seem to imply the lowest depths of 
squalid poverty ; but royal palaces were little better provided 
till after the time of John, and well-to-do burgesses lived in 
some such fashion at the end of the thirteenth century. Asa 
matter of fact life in the Middle Ages was far more social 
than it is now; the churches and halls were the places the 
people frequented ; occasional pageants provided them with 
instruction and amusement; there was little privacy, and 
hardly any attention was given to private comfort. ‘This is 
one the chief difficulties which confront us if we try to 
compare the condition of the people in different ages. If we 
merely consider what he could get to eat the medizval 
labourer was often better off than the unskilled labourer of the 
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present day; but he seems to have been worse housed and 
worse clothed. After all, in regard to all such comparisons 
we must remember that the life is more than meat; it is 
probable that a medizeval workman who awoke in the present 
generation would greatly miss the social gatherings in which 
he had taken part, and that if a modern artisan could be 
transplanted into the thirteenth century he would find little to 
compensate him for the loss of his beer, his newspaper, and 
his pipe. 

Edward III encouraged foreign trade by giving facilities 
to foreign merchants. He fixed the fare between Dover and 
Calais at sixpence for a man on foot and two shillings for a 
man with a horse. The dangers of travelling by sea were 
enormous; apart from the perils of the deep, the whole 
Channel was infested with pirates. The mouth of the Rhine, 
Calais, and St. Malo were their chief haunts, but Englishmen 
were every bit as bad, or worse, and the ordinary seamen 
were hardly above having recourse to amateur piracy when 
occasion served. In the prologue to the Canterbury Tales 
Chaucer gives us the best picture of the conditions under 
which trading was then carried on. From the Parliamentary 
Rolls of the period we read, “The Isle of Wight was 
practically in the possession of a certain John of Newport 
who added piracy to his other crimes for he and his hath 
done so many great offences in the sea about the Island in 
murthering the King’s people and his friends, casting them 
out of their vessels into the sea as they have been coming to 
the port of Hampton, by the which the King’s Customs of his 
port of Southampton hath been lost, by this riot kept upon 
the sea, of 5 or 6000 marks in a year”. 

Reprisals were of common occurrence. When Bordeaux 
merchants had their wines taken from them by Flemish 
pirates they procured letters of reprisal against Flemish 
merchants in England. An unhappy merchant of York lost 
4109 worth of wool which was taken by a Flemish noble on 
account of a dept due from Edward III. 

The same King protected trade by ordering merchantmen 
to sail under convoy. Thus in 1353 he proclaimed that all 
vessels sailing from Gascony should assemble at Chalcheford 
(Calshot Castle) on the day of the nativity of the Virgin and 
sail thence together under the charge of royal officials. It 
was Edward III also who offered many inducements to 
Flemish weavers, and the superior attractions of England 
have been painted in glowing colours by Fuller. He says of 
these Dutchmen, as he calls them, that their masters ‘‘ used 
them rather like heathen than Christians, yea rather like 
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horses than men ; early up and late in bed, and all day hard 
work and harder fare (a few herrings and mouldy cheese), and 
all to enrich the churls, their masters, without any profit to 
themselves. But how happy should they be if they would 
but come to England, bringing their mystery with them 
which would provide their welcome in all places. Here they 
should feed on beef and mutton, till nothing but their fatness 
should stint their stomachs. Happy the yeoman’s house into 
which one of these Dutchmen did enter, bringing industry 
and wealth along with them. Such who came in strangers 
within doors, soon after went out bridegrooms, and returned 
sons-in-law, having married the daughters of their landlords 
who first entertained them; yea these yeomen in whose 
houses they laboured soon proceeded gentlemen, gaining 
great worship to themselves, arms and worships to their 
estates ”. 

In connection with the wool trade must be mentioned the 
Staple. This was a centre at which it was ordained that all 
wool must be sold. Originally it was on the continent, as at 
Calais or Bruges, but in 1353 it was removed to England. 
Since England produced the wool she naturally had the first 
word as to the town at which it should be sold. When 
she fixed upon Bruges, the men of that town tried to 
monopolise the supply for Flemish towns, and prohibited the 
export of wool by the Italian and Spanish merchants who 
frequented the mart ; they put unnecessary hindrances in the 
way of Brabant dealers, and the large towns prevented 
the weavers of the smaller villages from coming to buy. 
Therefore the Staple was removed to England. The change 
benefited us because the perils from ‘pirates would now 
fall upon the aliens. Aliens alone were allowed to export the 
wool, for a particularly artful reason. They had to pay 
10s. duty per sack, denizens but 3s. 4d. Somewhat 
naturally Southampton was the chief Staple for, at all events, 
the South of England. The Wool House, where the Staple 
was held, still exists near the pier. In the charters of 
the town are many references to the Staple, to its Mayor 
and Constables. 

This all tended to increase the importance of South- 
ampton, and during the fifteenth century it reached its 
highest point of prosperity. Henry V caused to be built 
in its docks three ships of unwonted size: Zhe Trinity, 
The Grace de Dieu, and The Holy Ghost. Twenty years 
after the glory of this achievement was still celebrated in that 
curious poem, the Lzde/le of English Polycye. But from this 
time onwards the town sank in importance through a series 
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of misfortunes. In Henry VI’s reign, when we were 
thoroughly worn out by the strain of the terrible Hundred 
Years’ War, the French burned Southampton to the ground 
and it never recovered. Again, its trade was ruined by a 
curious clause which was repeatedly inserted in the charters 
of this period. As you may know, the towns were royal 
property, and were rented to the inhabitants, or rather to the 
Mayor and Corporation, on payment of a rent called the fee 
farm. Continually did the Mayor petition the King to remit 
this money (about £160), and this the monarch did “provided 
that no ships of Genoa or Venice were allowed to enter the 
port”. I hold that this is the explanation. Henry VIII in 
particular wished to foster the woollen manufactures of the 
country, which before this period had been carried on in 
Flanders. These ships of Genoa and Venice would export 
the wool from Southampton in order to encourage the same 
industry in Italy. This wool was now wanted in Yorkshire 
and the Eastern Counties. So, to benefit the country South- 
ampton was brought to the verge of ruin, and henceforth the 
wool trade vanished. The Wool House was turned into a 
Spanish prison. 

I have mentioned that the wool tax formed an important 
item in the revenue of the King. A second was a toll called 
prise. This was the King’s right to a tun of wine before and 
one abaft the mast. And this brings me to the wine trade, 
in which Southampton was greatly interested. Even before 
the Conquest there had been considerable trade in wine from 
Central France. King John established an assize of wine, 
fixing the price at which the wines of Poitou and Anjou were 
to be retailed, and also the wholesale prices. He left so little 
margin of profit, however, that the merchants could not 
continue the trade, and the retailing price was raised 2d. per 
gallon. As Rodger of Hovenden says, “sz repleta est terra 
potu et potatoribus”—thus the land was filled with drink 
and drinkers. 

Early in Henry III’s reign we hear of other vintages, 
as a great Lorraine fleet arrived annually; repeated privileges 
were given to the men of Cologne; and Rochelle shipped 
wine to Dublin. There were Gascon merchants in London in 
1275, and they received a charter of liberties from Edward I. 
The city complained that the terms of this charter were an 
infraction of their privileges ; apparently the difficulty was 
about the right of the merchants to live together and have 
their own table. The citizens did not contest their right to 
have cellars and warehouses, and the Londoners were more 
successful than they had proved in their complaints against 
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the men of the Empire, and kept the control of this trade in 
their hands. This would require shipping, as communication 
with Gascony must of course have been carried on by sea, 
but it does not appear that English sailors voyaged further 
till the time of Richard Coeur de Lion, when we have the 
first undoubted instance of English ships penetrating to 
the Mediterranean. 

There was abundant communication with Rome on 
ecclesiastical and diplomatic affairs, but this was doubtless 
carried on by the Seine, the Rhone, and Marseilles; Rouen 
was the main port, though Bruges was also used, as well as 
Calais. Along some such route as this the wool of England 
was conveyed to be worked up in Italian looms. Lucca had 
been a centre of this trade in the ninth century, the Floren- 
tines took it up somewhat later ; but the Hundred Rolls show 
us that many merchants from both cities were engaged in 
buying wool for transport from England. This great trade 
with the Italian cities gave still better opportunities for 
communication with the East. The cities of Italy vied with 
each other in opening commercial relations. Amalfi, Pisa, 
and Venice especially shewed great activity until the Crusades 
interrupted the commerce between East and West. There- 
upon arose another great Italian port, Genoa, which carried 
on the transport trade which the great military expeditions 
rendered necessary. England was particularly indebted to 
the Genoese for assistance in this matter, and a connection 
was established with this republic which Richard I en- 
deavoured to cement when he adopted their St. George as 
patron saint of England. 

To return to the wine trade. Just as Edward I encour- 
aged the trade with Gascony, so did his son continue this 
protection, and had recourse to severe threats against the 
authorities of the city; the men of Gascony had similar 
privileges. The reason for his anxiety that these merchants 
should be encouraged to visit London becomes apparent in 
the regulations he issued for the sales of wine. The King 
and his nobles were to have an opportunity of purchasing 
before the wine was offered to the public ; the prices at which 
different qualities were to be sold are defined ; arrangements 
are made for the callings of ‘‘ grocer” (the wholesale dealer) 
and the taverner respectively, and precautions are taken about 
the assay of wine. The charge of this was to be in the hands 
of the mayor and aldermen, as they were to choose twelve 
jurors to test the quality of the wine, and no taverner might 
sell it by retail till it had passed this scrutiny. 

These regulations for the price of wine were not confined 
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to London but extended to the provinces. There had been 
many vineyards in England in Roman and Norman times, 
and the manufacture was not wholly extinct. Barnaby 
Googe, writing in 1577, says, ‘‘ We might have a reasonable 
good wine growing in many places of this realm : as doubtless 
we had immediately after the Conquest, tyll partly by sloth- 
fulness, not liking anything long that is painful, partly by civil 
discord long continuing, it was left, and so with time lost, as 
appeareth by a number of places in this realm, that keeps 
still the names of Vineyards (this is particularly the case in 
Dorset) and upon many Cliffs and Hills are yet to be seen the 
roots and old remains of vines. There is besides Nottingham 
an auncient house called Chylwel, in which house remaineth 
yet as an auncient monument in a great window of glass, the 
whole order of planting, pruning, stamping and pressing of 
Vines. Besides, there is yet growing an old vine that yields 
grape sufficient to make a right good wine as was lately 
proved by a gentlewoman in the said house”. 

The chief supply came from abroad; not only was it 
desirable to obtain a close connection and safe communication 
with Gascony, but to provide for the terms on which wine 
should be obtainable in different parts of the country. In 
1330 an Act was passed regulating the distributive and retail 
trade ‘“‘ Because there be more taverners in the realm than 
were wont to be, selling as well corrupt wines as wholesome, 
and have sold the gallon at such price as they themselves 
would, because there was no punishment ordained for them, 
as hath been for them that have sold bread or ale, to the 
great hurt of the people; it is accorded, that a cry shall be 
made, that none be so hardy as to sell wines but at a 
reasonable price, regarding the price that is at the ports 
whence the wines came, and the expenses, as in carriage 
of the same from the said ports to the places where they 
be sold”. In connection with this point, the Chancellor 
and members of the University of Cambridge complained 
more than once that they were not served with wine so 
cheaply as the residents in the sister university. 

Somewhat later in Edward’s reign there were some very 
curious enactments, which were designed to strike at the 
profits of middlemen in the vain hope that wine would be 
rendered cheaper. It was assumed that middlemen gained 
at the expense of the public ; and it seemed to follow that if 
middlemen did not gain the public would be put to less 
expense. English merchants were not to forestall wine in 
Gascony, or buy it up before the vintage; nor were they to 
charge high for the wine on the pretence that they ran risks. 
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Cost of carriage was a charge that could be checked, and 
this might doubtless be allowed for when sale was made in 
London ; but remuneration for risk was obviously regarded 
as a mere excuse for arbitrary demands on the part of the 
merchant, and these were not to be permitted at all. The 
operations of the English merchant were confined to two 
special ports, which seem to have been London and South- 
ampton, but the Gascony traders might ship to any port they 
pleased. It thus appears that the Englishman was forbidden 
to export wool so that it might be sold dear, and that he was 
prevented from importing wine, in order that it might be 
bought cheap—in both trades he was placed at a disadvantage 
as compared with the foreigner. 
(To be concluded.) 


Gorrequer at St. Helena. 
By G. L. pe St. M. Watson, 
Author of “A Polish Exile with Napoleon’, ete. 


()' the round dozen of Englishmen closely connected with 
the custody of the Great Emperor in his island-prison 

in the South Atlantic, the pleasantest perhaps was 
Major Gideon Gorrequer. He was A.D.C. to Sir Hudson 
Lowe during the whole of the latter’s term of office, and with 
the more showy duty of that appointment combined the 
extremely onerous function of Acting-Military-Secretary, 
and (after Wynyard’s departure) Military-Secretary proper. 
Gorrequer had qualified for the post by his attendance on the 
same exacting and capricious chief during the military 
operations in the South of France in 1815; he had become 
attached to him, and had felt keenly Sir Hudson’s sudden 
recall to England. One of the earliest letters in the Lowe 
Papers, from which most of what follows is taken, testifies to 
the regret the newly-appointed Governor of St. Helena had 
left in the breasts of the English officers under him at 
Marseilles; and the most striking phrase in it, perhaps, is 
‘‘Poor Gorrequer is quite in the moon”.' That particular 
phase, fortunately, did not endure very long, and more 
sublunary matters soon engaged the ambitious young officer’s 
attention. When Lowe formed his personal staff for St. 
Helena, the first nominee he bethought himself of was 
Gorrequer ; he knew and appreciated his parts and realized 
the scope there would be for his talents in the bilingual 
mtlieu wherein his official life was about to be spent. For 
Gorrequer was a perfect and fluent French scholar: his 
1 Add. MSS., 20-114 f. 232. ae 
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mastery of the tongue was far in excess of Lowe’s own, and 
equal to Lowe’s proficiency in Italian. Added to that was a 
trained, most accurate, and most retentive memory, to which 
the Governor bears witness to Bathurst in 1819, and a faculty 
for quickly and correctly summarizing either a document 
or a situation. Which equipment made the young Major 
really and truly Lowe's right-hand man at St. Helena, of 
much more practical use to him than even his own D.A.G., 
Sir Thomas Reade; and the barest perusal of the Lowe 
Papers, teeming as they are with Gorrequer’s handiwork and 
with evidences of his activity in many directions, military, 
civil, clerical, social, sporting, and what not, leads you to 
wonder what Sir Hudson would possibly have done without 
him during the five years he spent on the Rock. 

A talented and assiduous worker, Gorrequer never spared 
himself, and for eighteen months wore the collar without a 
murmur of repining. Then the pace began to tell. As | 
have noted elsewhere,’ on October 14, 1817, he complained to 
Lowe of the ‘“‘severe pains in the left breast and headaches” 
which the constant strain of writing had set up, and begged 
for a respite. He might have followed the example of an 
unbroken string of brother-officers on the island and proceed- 
ed to the Cape for a few weeks’ rest and distraction. But one 
surmises that furloughs of this kind were rather despised as 
mere self-indulgent relaxations by the more strenuous members 
of the Plantation House set, and that to them the Cape far 
niente bore the stigma of Capua. So Gorrequer merely 
eased off for a while, dropped his quill-driving a little and 
indulged in horse-exercise: and by way of amusement 
turned his histrionic abilities to account and joined the little 
troupe of amateur actors which Captain Dodgin of the 66th 
had formed from the younger officers on the island, and with 
them performed in such productions at the local Playhouse 
as The Rwatls, Speed the Plough, The Heir at Law, and 
such-like. 

Possessed of more tact and a more conciliatory manner 
than both Lowe and Reade, Gorrequer was eminently fitted 
to deputize either of his superiors in those important inter- 
views where controversial questions, that had been mooted 
more or less acridly on paper, had to be adjusted by word of 
mouth. Such missions fell to his lot on various occasions, 
both with English and French interlocutors. It was he who 
had that long conversation with Admiral Malcolm, towards 
the end of the latter's command of the Station, wherein he 
ineffectually endeavoured to restore that peace and concord 

14 Polish Exile with Napoleon, p. 69, note 2. 
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between the heads of the two services, which Lowe's bitter 
polemics, superadded to three grounds of difference, had 
broken for ever. The A.D.C.’s rank, of course, did not 
allow of his officially interviewing the Emperor, even if the 
latter had been willing to receive him ; but he was repeatedly 
deputed to discuss “affairs of state” with the Grand-Marshal 
Bertrand, and still more Count Montholon, at a period when 
the relations between Longwood and Plantation House were 
decidedly strained. Doubtless it was due to his mastery of 
figures that the economic details of the Longwood Establish- 
ment were almost invariably introduced in his talks with 
the Count. But, in a way, his most important duty was one 
that brought him into more constant touch with Longwood. 
It was on him that devolved the responsibility of schooling, 
overseeing, and indoctrinating the successive Orderly Officers 
in charge of Napoleon. He was the usual channel of 
communication between these young, and sometimes callow, 
Captains of the 53rd, the 66th, or the 2oth, as the case 
might be, and the fountain-head of all rules and regulations at 
Plantation House. The notes and letters which passed 
between the Major and Poppleton, Blakeney, Nicholls, or 
Lutyens form no inconsiderable part of the Loe Paters ; 
and it is a matter of conjecture precisely how much of the 
official instruction or admonition proceeded from Lowe 
himself, and how much was due to his A.D.C.’s own 
elaboration. One feels that he must have taken a mild 
satisfaction in playing the dominie over those Longwood 
janitors but a few years his juniors : he tutors them in a good- 
humoured way, with nothing of the sullen and churlish 
temper of Sir Thomas Reade, and whilst not letting his 
insistence appear too obvious, yet knows how to press a 
point a second or a third time. We get a typical example 
over Dr. Stokoe’s professional visits to Napoleon in 
January, 1819 :-— 

**As the Governor does not precise/y understand the reason why 
they should send horses down from Longwood to Dr. Stokoe when 
he is wanted there, endeavour to ascertain how it has occurred, without 
however making it a matter of formal inquiry. He will be glad 
if you can ascertain whether it was really by Count Bertrand’s orders 
alone the horses were got ready yesterday, or at the desire of General 
Buonaparte. The Governor attaches some importance to the knowledge 
of both these points. 


“P.S. In future always put the hour ‘a.M.’ or ‘P.M.’ at which 
you despatch notes or letters from Longwood”. 


The postscript bore fruit; and Nicholls henceforward 
dates his notes with that same meticulous precision which 
characterized George III’s memoranda to his Ministers. At 
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“40 minutes past eleven a.M.” on September 4, 1819, he begs 
to inform Gorrequer that one of the gardeners, Sowerby, had 
‘thes instant” reported to him that “a few minutes since” 
he saw General Buonaparte looking out of one of the 
windows of the library. It is not recorded whether the 
A.D.C. pressed him for an exact enumeration of the “few 
minutes”! Sometimes the Orderly Officer appears to the 
Major to take too much for granted, and we get such 
little slaps as this :— 

“T have been desired by the Governor to despatch a dragoon 
to you to know if you have seen General Buonaparte this morning 
and what ground you had to be satisfied yesterday morning that a// was 
perfectly right?” 

But Gorrequer is just, and if some apparent delay or 
neglect on the Orderly Officer’s part is traced to another, it is 
that person who is reproved, no matter of what standing— 
as, in the following case, Captain Thorn of the Telegraph 
Brigade :— 

“A signal having been made to the Orderly Officer at Longwood 
this morning through the Deadwood Post at 1o} o’c. to come to 
Plantation House, which was not received at Longwood until 11 o’c., the 
Governor desires that the cause of the delay may be inquired into and 
reported through me. You will be pleased to give directions that 
in future the moment a signal is made to the Orderly Officer at 
Longwood, a man is to run with it instantly from the Deadwood 
Telegraph to his rooms at Longwood House”. 

Gorrequer’s inquiries addressed to the Orderly Officer 
treat of every conceivable subject, though the question of 
“seeing Napoleon” easily predominates during the terms of 
office of Blakeney and Nicholls. When Lutyens takes up 
the post more intimate and domestic matters are dwelt on, 
as might be expected from the rapid decline of the Emperor's 
health. One item appears puzzling at first sight :— 

“You mentioned to the Governor something about the use to 
which some pease, that had been sent for, appeared destined to be 
applied, and also that you had been spoken to about a small ivory pellet 
or ball, of the same size, which might serve for surgical use. Will you 
have the goodness to relate what passed between you and the persons at 
Longwood on these points ”. 

Lutyens’ patience was not tried even by such pettifogging 
requests as that, and he duly ascertained that the ivory 
pellet was intended to keep a small incision open which 
Antommarchi had made in Napoleon’s body, and that once 
before when a similar demand had been preferred by the 
surgeon, his predecessor's “understudy” had volunteered 
to procure a dz/ard-ball for the purpose! 

Though Gorrequer conspicuously lacked those tortuous 
shifts of character that made Lowe, and still more Reade, 
very generally detested at St. Helena, and was decidedly 
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liked by the Exiles themselves, it is impossible to absolve him 
from a touch of the Plantation House cant in some of his 
messages to the Orderly Officer—a prevalent infection he fell 
a victim to malgre /uz. As an instance, take this little 
comedy with Lutyens :— 

“Private. Please to shew the enclosed [a note about the railings 
for the New House] to Count Montholon. The Governor has remarked 
on this as well as on former occasions the improper style and tone of 
communication which Count Montholon sometimes uses towards you. 
He considers what was said to you about a cage as unsuitable to charge 
yourself with towards him, or even for you to receive. Should Count 
Montholon hold any such kind of language in future, it would be proper, 
if the expressions really appear to you unsuitable, that you should reply 
to him in something of the following manner :—‘ Sir, As a British Officer, 
I am bound in the observance of the common rules of decorum towards 
my superiors. The observations you have made are such as I cannot 
charge myself with to the Governor, consistently with the respect I owe 
to him. If you, Sir, are not sensible of any impropriety in conveying a 
message in such terms (probably only said in a moment of irritation), 
I am, in becoming your bearer of it to him’.—You will of course weigh 
well the language he may use before replying in such manner, and state 
the occurrence to me. Let Count Montholon see that the observation 
springs from yourself”. 

A very pardonable pious fraud, indeed, where the Sand- 
ford and Merton touch passes deftly into the Machiavellian ! 
Whether the ‘“ British Officer” overawed Montholon or not, 
the fact remains it was just about from that date that the 
Count moderated his language to Lutyens, and presently 
became (for his own purposes) most pleasant and polite to 
all the Englishmen in charge of the Captive. 

As a last example of Gorrequer’s official notes let me give 
perhaps the most concisely categorical one I have come across. 
Lutyens had reported the rather mysterious, if hardly more 
than momentary, absence from Longwood of one Baker. 
The A.D.C. was keen on threshing the matter out, and 
promptly despatched a dragoon up to Longwood with the 
following behest :— 

‘Please to enquire of Baker whom he went to at Francis Plain, on 
whose business he proceeded, what was the reason he did not ask you 
for a pass, and why he did not return before the evening sentries were 
posted. Make your report very circumstantial on these points. Ask 
him also how long he remained at Francis Plain, and whether he went 
anywhere else, and, if so, where”. 

Seven questions in as many lines! Short of the old cur and 
guomodo tag of the rhetoricians, it would be hard to fire off a 
more exhaustive catechism! Baker, one is relieved to learn, 
came out of it with flying colours. He was a soldier of the 
66th Regiment, whom Count Bertrand had engaged as a 
servant ; and on that particular evening had taken French 
leave and “gone up the road to meet Miss Everton ”—for all 
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the worid like a draper’s assistant in a provincial town 
Gorrequer’s inquisitorial heart must surely have been touched 
by the simple and artless truth, as transmitted by Lutyens, 
and out of sheer fellow-feeling condoned any little technical 
irregularity that might have been committed by the gallant 
swain. For the Major himself was extremely susceptible to 
the blandishments of the fair sex, and even in the sober 
official correspondence contained in the Lowe Papers there 
figures more than one sly postscript respecting a certain 
‘little widow” who served to beguile the very occasional 
leisure indulged in by the A.D.C. She is about the only one 
of the chéves amtes at St. Helena whose name does xoé 
appear: possibly Gorrequer himself, who carefully records 
the identities of the various female friends of the Longwood 
followers and retainers, and even annotates the lives of two 
of the Foreign Commissioners in that way, had very good 
reasons for passing the matter over in silence! 


One can hardly expect from a reserved Englishman the 
same open vain-glorious avowal of conquests that one gets 
from, say, a Frenchman or a Russian. Count Balmain, 
for instance, makes no mystery of the consolation he 
had very soon found on the island for his enforced 
abandonment at Spithead of the little seamstress he 
had picked up in Paris and entered on the sailing-list 
of the Newcastle as his ‘‘laundress”—without, however, 
whitewashing her character. On March 12, 1817, he 
has another sad farewell in St. James’s Roads, and no 
sooner has the Prznce Regent sailed for England than the 
Tsar’s representative writes to Sir Thomas Reade, ‘Je vozs 
partir a regret une dame Riquette, femme de bonne compagnie. 
dn elle eut fart de chasser pendant son séjour mon blue 
devil”. It were a pity to touch the French—or the English! 

But Gorrequer was too sternly enamoured of Mars to pay 
prolonged or serious heed to the calling of Venus, and the 
little flirtation recorded seems to have been quite a nonce one 
and to have come to nought. He was still a strenous and 
ambitious bachelor when the time came for the return to 
England, with a mind intent on promotion and a five years’ 
tale of unremitting labour behind him. It is significant that, 
whilst Lowe and Reade left the island some nine weeks after 
the Emperor’s death, Gorrequer volunteered to remain yet 
another twelvemonth for the purpose of straightening up 
everything and liquidating the Captivity, as it were. No 
man had better deserved a step upward in the army, and it 
is as Colonel Gorrequer that we take leave of him when he 
regains once more his native land. 
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A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AND REVIEW FOR 
THE TEACHER, THE STUDENT, AND THE EXPERT. 


Edited by Haro.tp F. B. Wueeter, F.R.Hist.S. 





A Personal Message to My Readers. 


Tue Past, PRESENT, AND FuTURE OF THIS MAGAZINE. 


Ww" this issue of History the first annual volume comes 
to an end. My belief that a publication devoted to 

the interests of the student and teacher of History 
was likely to be of value has been shared by fellow-workers 
in all parts of the world. My gratitude to those who have 
thus so loyally co-operated with me is unbounded, and the 
practical results of this fellowship are evidenced by a sub- 
scription list which will bear comparison with those of many of 
our older contemporaries. A few of the papers mentioned in 
the preliminary prospectus have yet to appear, but the 
original plan has been adhered to so far as possible. In the 
second volume I shall strive to make History of even 
greater value to those who are devoting themselves to the 
education of the coming men and women of Great Britain, 
and many leading authorities have promised to contribute 
towards this end. 

No profession is more vitally important to the general 
well-being of the race than the teaching profession, which 
oftentimes calls for noble self-sacrifice and a lamentably inade- 
quate remuneration which is an ironic comment on the general 
attitude of the public and of the Government to matters 
educational. That there are rifts in the clouds as regards 
general taste none who studies the signs of the times will 
care to deny. Cynical commentators on the lengthy lists 
of cheap reprints and original works say that the volumes are 
often purchased for service as furniture. While I am willing 
to concede that some people prefer literary bric-a-brac to 
vases, careful inquiries extending over a considerable period 
lead me to believe that the majority of folk who buy serious 
volumes do so in order to read them. The Houses of Dent, 
Cassell, Williams and Norgate, Jack, Murray, Methuen, 
Nelson and others are rendering yeoman service to edu- 
cation in this country. 
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There is a growing interest in the serious concerns of life, 
the Why and the Wherefore of existence, and the study of 
History is no longer regarded as the special prerogative of a 
few old gentlemen with extensive private libraries. The 
science which this magazine represents has outgrown Jortin’s 
definition : ‘* History ”, he assures us, “is for the most part a 
register of the follies, the vices and the quarrels of those who 
have made a figure in the world”, a definition which Gibbon 
paraphrased, consciously or unconsciously, when he said that 
it was “‘little more than the register of the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of mankind”. The theme threatens to become 
as complicated as that of medicine, a fact which receives 
attention elsewhere in this issue. 

‘‘ Live and learn” is not an ignoble motto. 

I am conscious of defects in this volume, but my letters tell 
me that my efforts are appreciated. Such efforts, with all 
their faults, would be of no avail without the loyalty of 
readers and the services of the distinguished specialists who 
have made History possible. To one and all I render my 
grateful thanks, and | shall not forget the wisdom of the 
Sage of Chelsea, who wrote to his brother John: “ Front it 
boldly. There are friendly eyes upon you”. 

May I ask your continued assistance in the direction 
of increasing the subscription list of this magazine, of 
enlarging its sphere of service and usefulness? Members 
of the Historical Associations of England and of 
Scotland are entitled to History at the reduced rate 
of half-a-crown per annum, post free.- Perhaps some 
of your fellow-workers do not know of this _ special 
arrangement, which enables them to peruse and to 
preserve in permanent form many of the noteworthy papers 
read before the various branches throughout the United 
Kingdom. Without such an organ as History much 
laborious research would be lost to the world, to the dis- 
advantage of all concerned. I therefore appeal to you to 
mention the matter when you have an opportunity, and I 
promise on my part to spare neither expense nor care to 
multiply its value and attractiveness, and to make it worthy 
of the great study which it represents. ‘I must congratulate 
you on the increasing interest of your magazine”, writes 
Professor Allen Mawer in a courteous message which exactly 
sums up my ambition. 

To double our present circulation is not a formidable task 
if each reader will do his or her part. I feel confident that 
you will do your share, and | thank you in advance. 

Harotp F. B. WHEELER. 





Our Point of View. 


Notes AND COMMENTS ON RECENT EVENTS IN THE 
HistoricaL Wor p. 

Animal Contemporaries of Primitive Man, 

ECENT contributions to our knowledge of the animals 

R contemporary with prehistoric man in Europe have 

added largely to the list. The ancient elephant, 

Elephas Antiguus, is known to have ranged all over Spain, 
France and Italy, over Greece and a large part of the 
Balkan Peninsula, as well as Austria, over more than half 
of Germany, and the southern half of England. In the 
caverns of Mentone have recently been found remains of 
animals belonging to the types of elephants, rhinoceroses, 
horses, oxen, bison, deer, goats and pigs. Bones of these 
and other animals commingled with those of man in the 
drifting sands of rivers and on the floors of abandoned 
caverns afford to the imagination a graphic picture of the 
surroundings of our remote ancestors. 

Recent Discoveries at Pompeii. 

os remarkable discoveries have been made in the 
ruins of Pompeii. A street leading to the Forum, 
which was closed at both ends by stone pillars to 

exclude chariots, now proves to have been one of the chief 

thoroughfares of the city. It is lined with shops, the walls of 
which show inscriptions and marble tablets, which are well 
preserved. The excavators have come upon several bal- 
conies, one of which, the first to be unearthed, is complete. 

Five skeletons have been found. Apparently they are the 

bones of persons overcome while attempting to escape from 

the eruption. A most interesting discovery is that of a 

complete wineshop, with bronze and glass amphorz, bronze 

lamps, and an ivory safe, which contained a quantity of silver 
coins. Frescoes representing sacrifices to the Goddess 

Cybele and the figures of other gods and goddesses have 

been uncovered, as well as an electoral inscription. 

Unearthing Treasures of imperial Rome. 

_ excavations now being carried on at Rome in the 
Baths of Caracalla under the superintendence of Senator 
Lanciani are having the most fruitful results. Accord- 

ing to the Rome correspondent of Zhe Standard the most 

important discovery from an artistic point of view “is that 
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which was made in a little room beneath the surface with a 
rough mosaic floor, on which were found heaped together the 
fragments, more than life size, of a beautiful statue of Venus 
Anadyomene with arms upraised. The head only and some 
small unimportant fragments are wanting, but Professor 
Valle believes that it represents undoubtedly a Greek master- 
piece, and one of the most important artistic finds of late 
years. The room in which this treasure was unearthed 
proved to be part of the largest and most complete Mithraum 
ever discovered. In a gallery leading to the main hall is a 
fountain and niches for sacrificial lustrations, and, in addition 
to several rooms for various uses, such as keeping the animals 
required for sacrifice, is a splendid Mithraic sanctuary 
about twenty-five yards long and ten and a-half yards 
wide, divided by three pilasters, which distinctly indicate the 
divisions for the different grades of the mysterious Oriental 
rite which this and other discoveries lately made have proved 
to have taken such a hold on the Romans of the Empire. 
Fragments of ritual sculpture, an altar in the form of a mass 
of rocks, with a serpent winding its way through the stones, 
a base for a bas-relief, on the two sides of which are most 
interesting Greek inscriptions to the god, and many peculiari- 
ties of the construction of the building illustrate with fulness 
and detail this incomprehensible symbolic cult. In the 
precincts of the baths above, near the Stadium, an ancient 
library has been uncovered, for completeness and size com- 
parable only to those of Pergamos and Timgad in Africa, 
showing niches for statues, a platform for readers, and 
galleries to enable attendants to have access to the books.” 
The Board of Education and the History Lesson. 
rR. C. P. Trevetyan, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education, made some interesting remarks at 
a recent sitting of the Joint Committee of the Lords 
and Commons which is inquiring into the question of the 
preservation of ancient monuments. He said that education- 
ists were beginning to realise that one of the most necessary 
things in education was to awaken the imagination of the 
children. In the teaching of History, especially, the question 
of ancient monuments and places of historic interest was 
found to be of very great and increasing value. Teachers 
were becoming more and more accustomed to take their 
pupils away from the schools on expeditions into the country, 
and the Board of Education was indirectly encouraging this 
policy in every possible way. In answer to a question Mr. 
Trevelyan added that if the growth of this kind of education 
went on, he did not think any question of money would be 
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allowed to stand in the way. The Board of Education was 

anxious that old castles and historic monuments of that kind 

should be as widely preserved as possible. It would be a 

good thing, he said, if they had a Kenilworth Castle for 

every school. 

The Historical Assoolations and their Winter Work. 

7 Secretaries of the various branches of the two British 
Historical Associations are now busy preparing the pro- 
grammes of their Winter Sessions, consequently we are 

unable to give full details of the work projected. The 

Birmingham Branch has made a good start with an 

evening meeting arranged by the Joint Committee of 

Birmingham Educational Societies, when an address by 

the Rev. W. Temple, M.A., Headmaster of Repton 

School, was given at the University. Mr. G. P. 

Gooch, M.A., is to deliver a paper on “The Ethical 

Teaching of History” on the day this magazine is 

published, and as the subject is one on which many opinions 

have been expressed from time to time, the meeting is almost 
sure to attract attention. The syllabus for this year will 
conclude with “The Teachings of University History” by 

Dr. J. Bass Mullinger. In the opening months of 1913, 

‘English Town Development in the Nineteenth Century”, by 

Mr. Frank Tillyard, M.A., “ Pilgrimages in the Fifteenth 

Century”, by Mr. P. S. Allen, M.A., and “ Etruscan Civiliza- 

tion” (illustrated by lantern slides), by Miss Lowe, Head- 

mistress of Leeds High School, will be given. 

£xeter and North-Eastern Counties Branches. 

PAPER on the Exeter City Walls will be read before the 
Exeter Branch this month, but Professor Harte informs 
us that no definite arrangements have been made regard- 

ing the Winter Session. The North-Eastern Counties Branch 

has already begun work with a lecture on local history by 

Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, LL.D., the subject being 

‘Old Newcastle”. The annual meeting will be held on 

the 24th January, 1913; a joint meeting of the Historical 

Association and of the Education Society takes place on the 

21st February; followed on the 14th March by a paper on 

“Recent Discoveries at Corstopitum”, by Mr. W.-H. 

Knowles, I*.S.A. 

The Sheffield Branoh. 

“W? hope to be more vigorous this year” is the cheering 
message from Miss K. L. Johnston, M.A., the 
Secretary of the Sheffield Branch. At the time of 

writing the Winter programme was not settled owing to the 

fact that the University Session had not begun, and many 
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of the members of the Committee are on the University 

Staff. Since the Spring only one meeting has been held. 

Soetiand Continues to make . 

A* excellent example of what may be accomplished in a 
short time reaches us from the Historical Association 
of Scotland. At the end of August, Professor C. 

Sanford Terry, M.A., was the only Aberdeenshire member. 

The Professor then sent a circular letter to various people 

likely to be interested stating that he was anxious to form a 

local Branch, the main objects being to promote the know- 

ledge of Scottish History and of local history alike by 
providing lectures on matters of particular interest, to afford 
practical help to those engaged in the teaching of History in 
the local schools, and to provide for the History students 
within the University such a rallying ground as are the 

Classical and Literary Societies for the Humanity and 

English Schools. As a consequence of this communication 

over sixty members have been obtained, and more are 

expected, besides a large number of students. For the 
opening Session the following arrangements have been 
made: Dr. Richard Lodge, Professor of History in the 

University of Edinburgh and President of the Association, 

will deliver an Inaugural Lecture on the Association and its 

work ; during February, 1913, Miss Burstall, Headmistress 
of the Girls’ High School, Manchester, will read a paper on 

‘The Teaching of History in Schools”, and Mr. James Curle 

will deliver an illustrated lecture on “The Romans in 

Scotland”. On the 19th April, Mr. James F. Kellas 

Johnstone will lecture on ‘ Aberdeen: First Traces of its 

History and Literary and Commercial Life before the 

Protestant Reformation”. Miss Ireland, M.A., 54 Mayfield 

Road, Edinburgh, is acting as Interim Secretary. 

History and the ‘‘Man in the Street.” 

- the south of Scotland there are over twenty members, 
though no systematic canvassing has been attempted. 
Steps are being taken towards the formation of a 

Berwickshire and Border District Branch, and work of 
the same kind is being done in Fifeshire. The Association 
has made wonderful strides, nearly 120 members having 
joined since July. ‘‘ History is surely coming into its own 
at last”, writes Miss Ireland. ‘1 have been astonished and 
delighted to find how much the ‘man in the street’ does 
care about it. Many unlikely people are fascinated by 
some aspect of it and may have been reading all they could 
find on this topic for years without knowing where to find 
either guidance or sympathy ”. 





ARCHITECTURE AND THE 


HISTORY CLASS. 


By M. D. Butter, 
History Lecturer at Ripon Training College. 


[° is a common-place that History possesses elements that 
should make it the most interesting subject of study ; 
it is also unfortunately a matter of common experience 
that to a large number of students at any age it proves one 
of the driest and most wearisome. Even under modern 
conditions, with all the new devices for rendering it palatable 
or inspiring, this is so, though it is to be hoped to a niuch less 
extent than in former years. The reason for this is worth 
much consideration, but my purpose in this article is rather 
to discuss one special method of infusing the subject with 
life, which is after all the prime necessity in commending it 
to most people. 

The handmaid who, in my opinion, might do much for 
the help of History is Architecture. By the study of Archi- 
tecture in schools I do not mean an occasional visit to a 
historic building on the part of a class, even should that 
building be made the basis of a series of History lessons, 
as in some cases is done very effectively. I mean rather a 
real study of the main principles of the architecture of some 
past age in connection with the characteristics of the age as 
displayed in History. In such a way might the buildings, 
and especially the churches and abbeys in which this 
country is peculiarly rich, become a mirror in which not 
the actions, which are of but secondary importance, but the 
thoughts and beings of our ancestors should stand revealed. 
It is not enough to take the child, or the grown student 
either, to visit the tomb of a past hero. Tombs and monu- 
ments have their interest, but they are mainly concerned with 
dead bones, and what we want in History is the living Spirit. 
That is to be sought for rather in the actual buildings, the 
work of living men, and the expression of their aims and 
thoughts. 

In support of this theory it may be remembered that any 
edifice represents one, and a sacred edifice two, of man’s most 
primitive and deeply-seated instincts, the desire for shelter 
and the need for worship. In the northern man both these 
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instincts must have been peculiarly strong. His first 
requirement was shelter against the climate. When he could 
combine the satisfaction of that need with the expression of 
his faith and devotion then his whole heart and soul would be 
in his work. It is noticeable in this connection that when 
children are left to themselves and are free to invent their 
own games apart from the media provided by their elders 
their favourite amusements are ‘making houses” and 
“playing at church”. So we may expect to find, especially 
in the historic churches, the imprint of personality, and 
that not of “the great and well bespoke”, but of ‘the mere 
uncounted folk”. 

Most profitably perhaps may medizval church archi- 
tecture be used in illustration of History. Religion was a 
prime interest with the medieval man, possibly in part 
because his interests otherwise were not very wide. The 
Church was to him the great protecting mother, severe to him 
no doubt when needful, but watchful at all crises of his life, 
guiding and guarding him from baptism to funeral. Hence 
his time, his labour and his wealth were lavished in return. 
It must be remembered too that he had very little scope for 
esthetic expression. His house was not such as to call for 
decoration within, the English climate was unfavourable to 
fresco work, his furniture was of the roughest and simplest 
order. Whether as artist, engineer or worshipper, in the 
Church, and in the Church only, could he find scope for the 
exercise of his powers. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that the marked character- 
istics of each age will be illustrated in contemporary 
ecclesiastical architecture. Here it is that the subject may 
well be used in connection with History. It is not easy to 
get a definite idea of the kind of men living at any given age 
from text-books alone, which necessarily deal chiefly with the 
deeds of the leaders of the nation, or of the nation itself at a 
time of crisis. It is difficult to get a picture of the Norman 
character from their lawless insurrections, their cruel rapacity, 
their practical statesmanship, their punctilious devotion to 
forms. Their churches give the impression of a strong, simple, 
unromantic, though rather grand nature. They loved space, 
whether in their naves or in conquered lands. They were 
unsuccessful at foundations, whether of states, or of towers 
and walls. Later generations have had to prop and strengthen 
their work, in Magna Charta and the Assize of Clarendon, 
as in the new foundations and buttresses of many of their 
cathedrals. The romantic element next emerges, as the 
native Saxon or Celtic nature works its way through the 
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Norman crust. The English nation is forming. John 
begins to confine it within its natural boundaries. Henry III 
shows it the evils of foreign influence, and it acquires for the 
first time a keen desire to manage its own affairs. Edward I 
satisfies this desire, and gives the nation its being. All 
through these reigns the Early English style of architecture 
is working itself out. The ardent spirit of the time, 
sparing of no effort or labour, finds vent in intricate 
mouldings, columns standing detached, each perfectly 
formed, yet a group giving a solid appearance. Every- 
thing must be absolutely sincere and thorough, and it is 
discovered that there is beauty in slenderness and delicate 
work, in the arts of peace, as well as in bulkiness and force. 
Still mistakes are made ; the period is one of experiment, and 
the detached columns have to be abandoned later, as well as 
the constitution fixed in 1258. 

Then follows the fourteenth century, and the joy and 
prosperity of the Middle Ages reach a summit. The 
churches express the spirit of well-being and lavishness 
by which the period is marked. The joyousness and 
splendour of this age is realised better perhaps from the 
nave of Wells or the west window of York than from the 
pages of Froissart. He writes of the kings and knights, but it 
was the common folk who built the churches. We can see 
something of the age through the eyes of the chroniclers no 
doubt, but the buildings we can see with our own eyes. In 
the concrete work of the past we are actually in touch with 
the spirit of the past. There is an abandonment, a reckless- 
ness, a wild humour about the naturalistic capitals with their 
peeping creatures, and the carved bosses, which no writer 
could succeed in conveying to paper. The difference between 
the prevailing tone of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
or between the characters of Edward I and Edward III, can 
best be realised by comparing Early English with Decorated 
work. But the extravagance and profusion increase and 
begin to show disregard for form and reason; and then comes 
the change. 

The latter part of the fourteenth century takes a more 
serious tone. The days of prosperity are passing ; the great 
Plague, the losses in France, and the Peasant Revolt give a 
graver turn to men’s thoughts. A new sensation, that of 
discontent with the established order, is making itself felt. 
Most significant is the attitude towards the Church. She is 
grudged her wealth and power, and her influence over men’s 
minds is shaken. No longer are their best efforts devoted 
to her service and to that of religion. There is little of the 
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old sense of ardour and devotion in the Perpendicular style, it 
is cold, restrained and formal. There is a hint of impatience, 
and of unwillingness to bestow much labour, in the shallow 
mouldings, stiff ornamentation and straight mullions. The 
contemporary rage for family glorification, which was to help 
in bringing about the Wars of the Roses, is shown in the 
shields and coats of arms which cover the walls. The 
Glory of God is no longer the first motive. Still, we may 
perhaps find represented the better side of this age of 
contrasts also. Impatience of over-elaboration in ceremonial, 
a desire for more austerity and simplicity in worship, may be 
traced, and also perhaps the sense that wealth can further the 
true work of the Church otherwise than by costly decoration 
of the fabric. Further, if this is not forcing an analogy, the 
great windows, and the sacrifice of all forms of stonework to 
the craving for light may suggest the new, struggling efforts 
after a clearer knowledge of the truths of religion. 

In such a way is each age revealed in its buildings, and 
somewhat thus might Architecture serve as the exponent of 
History. Domestic and civic architecture might no doubt 
be made useful for certain periods and lands, but for medizval 
England the churches, for the reason suggested, will prove 
the most illuminating. No one who has learnt to admire and 
love the historic buildings of his neighbourhood, and to 
familiarise himself with their peculiar forms of decoration and 
construction, can fail to desire a fuller knowledge of the men 
who conceived them, and of the age which produced those 
men. 


Anson of Round-the-World Fame. 


A New Book on THE FATHER OF THE BritisH Navy. 


W's George Anson returned from his famous voyage, 
about which people continue to read after a lapse 

of nearly 170 years, it was said of him that he had 
been ‘‘round the world but never in it”. Contemporaries 
have oftentimes a hard, cynical way of uttering half-truths 
which it is the duty of the historian to penetrate and rectify. 
To begin with, the Cexturzon (60) was only a 4th-rate ship and 
her five consorts were smaller. Anson's “crews” consisted of 
170 men, of whom thirty-two were either invalids or almost so, 
and ninety-eight marines. Chelsea Hospital was called upon 
to supply 500 pensioners, but 241 deserted and their places 
were filled by recruits to the number of 210. At St. 
Catherine (Brazil), eighty sick were landed from the flagship, 
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and many more from the other vessels. Bad storms, scurvy, 
leaks and other disasters devastated the continually decreasing 
company. 

In his recently published ZLzfe of Admiral Lord Anson, 
Father of the British Navy, 1697-1762 (Murray, 7s. 6d.), 
Captain Vernon Anson, apparently without any thought of 
the remark levelled at the head of the subject of his biography 
and quoted above, says of scurvy that it ‘seems that this 
dreadful disease is more fatal to those who are despondent, or 
in low spirits, and there is no doubt that the crews had had 
every reason to be despondent. But all along Anson 
cheered, inspired, worked himself, and thus prevented a 
total collapse”. Is it to be wondered at that Anson saw 
little of the world ? 

On his return, after an absence of three years and nine. 
months, Anson was appointed Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 
which he resigned because the Admiralty would not confirm 
his promotion of Lieutenant Brett as acting captain of the 
Centurion, which brought a lengthy communication from 
Thomas Corbett, Secretary of the Admiralty. Captain 
Vernon Anson prints it in full. It is a carefully-worded 
plea in behalf of a follow-my-leader policy, and it carries 
conviction. 

A storm in a tea-cup soon dies down, and in 1745 Anson 
was promoted two steps, becoming Vice-Admiral of the White. 
His namesake wisely remarks that ‘‘a precedent may be a 
general guide, but by strong men could be always ignored in 
a case where generosity could not possibly have injured His 
Majesty’s service”. Nelson certainly acted on this assump- 
tion. It is interesting to note that Brett afterwards became 
Captain Sir Piercy Brett, and remained a protégé of Anson, 
by whom he was made a Colonel of the Marines. 

When he joined the Board of the Admiralty Anson managed 
to break with precedent by securing the inspection and over- 
hauling of the dockyards, “the first time that anything of the 
sort had been done”. He also helped to introduce some 
salutary reforms regarding promotion, which was perhaps to 
be expected! The new Zzfe gives a number of letters 
bearing on this phase of the Admiral’s career. 

His office did not preclude Anson from commanding the 
Channel Fleet. We find him almost constantly at sea for 
many months blockading Brest, and when war broke out with 
France in 1747 we know how well he acquitted himself in com- 
bat with De la Jonquiére off Cape Finisterre, when he took six 
battleships in addition to several Indiamen. For his services 
he was raised to the peerage and became first Baron Anson. 
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It was of him that Chatham spoke as “the greatest and most 
respectable naval authority that has ever existed in this 
country ”. 

In summing up the character of Anson the author calls 
attention to his ‘‘ power of selecting the most promising officers 
to carry out the policy and traditions of the Navy”, including 
Hawke, Boscawen, Rodney, Howe, Jervis, and Duncan. 
The letters which are printed in this book show that he was 
loved by those who knew him intimately. Captain Anson, 
who has consulted the Newcastle and Hardwicke MSS. in the 
British Museum, and the Admiralty Letters in the Record 
Office, says that ‘‘ There are so many letters of appreciation 
and thanks that it is impossible to enumerate them all. But 
they all point to Anson’s ability, his genius, his chivalry, his 
generosity, and his constant regard and work for the officers 
and men of the Navy ; and to the care he took of that Navy, 
to advance its welfare, in matérze/ and personnel, They show 
his loyalty, his ambition for his country, and at the same time 
his modesty and reserve. He found the Navy in a very low 
state, he left it efficient ; and the great and enduring character 
of Anson’s services to the Navy of this country cannot be 
over-estimated ”. 

As regards the.naval forces and administration during the 
Seven Years’ War, when Anson was First Lord, his latest 
biographer is corroborated by no less an authority than 
Admiral Mahan. We feel that Captain Vernon Anson, 
notwithstanding somewhat fulsome homage, is nearer a correct 
diagnosis of his hero’s character than is the writer of the 
article in the 1909 edition of Zhe Dictionary of English 
History, who says that “Anson’s talents were of a rather 
mediocre order, and scarcely bore a proportion to the honours 
and success he attained ”. 

The Life of Admiral Lord Anson is written in a plain, 
straightforward way, without purple patches, and perhaps with 
rather too scant a survey of the political events which made 
Anson’s career possible. We welcome it as a useful supple- 
ment to Sir John Barrow’s somewhat unsatisfactory work. 
The confession of the writer of the memoir of the Admiral in 
The National Dictionary of Biography to the effect that all 
attempts to trace Anson’s service from June 1713 to May 
1716 have been unsuccessful remains true, for Captain Walter 
Vernon Anson, notwithstanding his more recent researches, is 
unable to enlighten us. Twenty-one illustrations, a chart 
of the world shewing the track of the Centurion, and a 
comprehensive index add to the value of a most welcome 
book on the career of a sailor by a sailor. 











ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE.* 


By Dina Portway Dosson. 


REAT in her ancestry, great in her life, and great in her 
descendants, it is not easy to tell the story of Queen 
Eleanor in a short space. Her life lasted for eighty 

years, and for all but the first fourteen she was a queen. As 
the chronicler expressed it, ‘‘ wife of two kings, and mother 
of three,” circumstances gave her the opportunity for playing 
a great part in politics, and her vigorous character made the 
most of it. 

Eleanor’s ancestors were Counts of Poitou, and sincethetenth 
century also Dukes of Aquitaine. Her grandfather, William 
IX, was celebrated alike as a troubadour poet, a warrior and 
a gallant. Infamous as some of his doings appear, he was 
nevertheless a man of remarkable vigour and versatility, and 
it is to him, rather than to her less distinguished father, that 
Eleanor would seem to owe her chief characteristics. 

Left motherless at an early age, the child and her younger 
sister, AZlith or Petronilla, must have spent an undisciplined 
childhood. Their father was devoted to the pastime of 
hunting, and travelled round his domains indulging in it 
when he was not engaged in struggles with his vassals or 
with the Church. Whether she accompanied the Court, or 
was left behind at Poitiers or Bordeaux, Eleanor, who was 
probably both beautiful and precocious, must have met with 
varied experience, and with every encouragement to grow up 
imperious and arrogant. As to her beauty, there is little 
decisive evidence, as the Fontevrault effigy is certainly not 
a portrait, and the eulogies of chroniclers are hardly proofs. 
However, Matthew Paris, obviously writing by hearsay, 
called her “a woman of wonderful appearance, more beautiful 
than moral”; again, ‘that wonderful lady, most beautiful and 
astute.” The praise of Richard of Devizes is even more 
fervid, and does not exactly call up a picture of the lady— 
‘‘a woman beautiful beyond compare, solitary—a most rare 
characteristic in woman—chaste, powerful and_ discreet, 
humble and lovely.” After this the bluntness of William of 
Tyre, with his “ «uxorem quae una erat de fatuis mulieribus” 
comes as rather a shock. 


* The subject of a paper read before the Bristol branch of the Historical Association. 
The matter has been revised and amplified by the author, who has devoted considerable time 
to research in this particular period of French History. —EDITOR. 
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In 1136 Eleanor’s father, William X, wishing to cement 
his reconciliation with the Church, being then thirty-eight 
years of age, and intent on a second marriage, set out on a 
pilgrimage to the holy shrine of James of Compostello. 
There, on Good Friday in the year 1137, he found himself on 
the point of death, and before becoming speechless he bade his 
followers see that his possessions went to his elder daughter, 
Eleanor, and also suggested that she should marry the heir to 
the crown of France. 

When this plan was communicated to King Louis VI by 
the guardian of the girls, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, the 
King viewed it with favour, and immediately sent forth his 
son, already crowned King, and known as Louis le Jeune, to 
bring home the rich young bride. 

After various adventures the bridal train reached Bordeaux, 
and there a brief fortnight was allowed in which the youthful 
pair could become acquainted. They were married probably 
on Sunday, July 25th, 1137, and immediately set out for Paris, 
travelling by night to avoid the great heat. At Poitiers news 
came of the death of Louis VI, and his son hastened on 
to Paris, leaving his bride to follow. They were now King 
and Queen of France—a King aged eighteen and a Queen 
three or four years younger. 

For the next nine years Eleanor’s life was comparatively 
uneventful and apparently happy. She did not follow her 
husband on all his military expeditions, but joined him as soon 
as possible when the fighting was over. The Court at Paris, 
where Suger kept a stern eye on the doings of the young 
couple, may have seemed gloomy and dull after the gaieties 
of the south, but this is only a surmise. 

The travels of the King and Queen can generally be traced 
by benefactions to different religious houses : although Eleanor 
had her own seal and chaplain her husband was now nominal 
head of her duchy, and it seems probable that the Queen took 
little part in the actual administrative work. When, however, 
a grant was made in connection with her lands, she generally 
confirmed it, either by means of a separate charter, or by 
affixing her cross at the foot of her husband’s deed. 

In 1141 a long visit was made to Eleanor’s dominions, 
inauspiciously begun by an attack on Toulouse, to which 
she had a vague claim. Her husband was not success- 
ful in his effort to enforce it, and was compelled to retire to 
Poitiers discomfited. It was during this visit that a 
romantic episode occurred which profoundly affected the lives 
of both King and Queen. 

Accompanying Eleanor was her sister A®lith, who 
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won the regard of a member of the Court—Raoul of 
Vermandois, already the husband of one Eleanor, niece of 
the powerful Count of Champagne. Regardless of anything 
save his new passion, Raoul succeeded in obtaining a divorce 
from his wife on the score of consanguinity, and married 
fElith. The Count of Champagne was furious at the insult 
to his niece and obtained a reversion of the sentence from the 
Pope and a command to Raoul to take back Eleanor. Raoul 
refused to comply, and so a struggle with the Pope began, in 
which Louis was involved. He turned to rend the Count of 
Champagne, and, during an attack on his vassal’s dominions, 
the tragic massacre of Vitry occurred. Such was the sowing 
that brought forth an appropriate and rich harvest in the 
Crusade of 1147. 

But before definite plans for an Eastern expedition could be 
made, it was necessary to leave peace at home, and St. Bernard 
was very anxious to reconcile the King and the Count of 
Champagne. He soon discovered that Eleanor was the chief 
obstacle in his path, and he dealt with her in a characteristic 
manner. He procured an interview with her, and with great 
tact touched her weakest spot—her childlessness. By telling 
her that Heaven, at his request apparently, would grant her a 
child if she was compliant, the Abbot quickly persuaded the 
Queen to assist him in making peace. That was in 1144, at 
St. Denis. In 1145 Eleanor gave birth to her eldest child, a 
girl, who was named Marie. 

The chief cause of this Crusade, it will be remembered, 
was the fall of Edessa on Christmas day, 1144. St. Bernard 
was filled with righteous anger at the sufferings of the 
Christians in Palestine, and at the great Council of Vezelai, his 
fiery zeal wrought upon multitudes of persons of all ranks and 
conditions to set out to the rescue. Foremost amongst them 
was Louis of France. Eleanor had no intention of being 
left behind, and made great preparations for the journey, 
Nor did she go unattended, for the chroniclers complain that 
the baggage-train, necessitated partly by the number of 
women, was as long as the rest of the army ; and the camp at 
Metz was a scene of constant festivity, where troubadours and 
jongleurs found ever-ready audiences. In this cheerful frame 
of mind the pilgrims fared forth, and as long as they were in 
Europe all went merrily enough. Their reception at Con- 
stantinople was not reassuring, and when they entered the 
wild country of Asia Minor the festivities grew less frequent, 
and the leaders less confident. The nearer the enemy was 
approached the less attractive did war appear. The glamour 
faded before the stern realities of short food-supply, weary 
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horses and men, and harassing attacks on stragglers. Forty- 
eight hours on from Laodicea the rearguard, led by Geoffrey 
de Rangon, in charge of Eleanor, failed to hold a summit 
overlooking a defile where the army was bound to pass, As 
a result the main body fell victims to an ambuscade, and 
after severe fighting, barely cut their way through, losing much 
baggage. Louis himself was conspicuously gallant. Finally, 
the survivors struggled to Attalia, where food was so scarce that 
the King and Queen took ship for Antioch, leaving the bulk 
of the army to follow as best it could. There Eleanor’s uncle 
Raymond gave a royal reception to his kinsmen, and did his 
best to persuade the King of France to give up all attempts 
to reach Jerusalem, and to use his forces instead to regain 
certain towns recently torn from the Principality of Antioch 
by the infidel. Eleanor, perhaps enjoying the luxury of the 
city after her travels, and probably enjoying the society of 
her southern uncle, wished to remain at Antioch, and so 
determined was she that Louis finally departed for Jerusalem 
by night, and had the Queen carried off by force. Late 
chroniclers have imputed scandalous motives to the Queen’s 
desire to stay in Antioch, but William of Tyre may be read 
in two ways, and possibly only alluded to her undeniable 
frivolity. After saying that the Queen consented to the plots 
to detain the French in Antioch, he continues, ‘‘ She was, as 
we have premised, an imprudent woman (as she shewed both 
before and afterwards) ; forgetting her wifely duty, ignoring 
her royal dignity, she made light of the ties of marriage”. 

Jerusalem was finally achieved, and after a prolonged stay 
there, singularly barren of results, the King and Queen 
set off on their return journey to France (1149). They 
travelled in separate ships. During the voyage Eleanor’s 
vessel was captured by Greeks, and she landed in Italy 
three weeks after Louis. As a second child was expected 
very soon the Queen seems to have suffered considerably 
during the journey, and Rome was only reached by slow 
stages. A daughter was born soon after the travellers 
arrived home, and was named A¢tlith, after her aunt. 

For the next two years Eleanor returned to her old 
occupations, and matters appeared to be as they were before 
the Crusade. The doubts that Louis had felt as to his wife’s 
fidelity in Palestine would seem to have vanished ; but after 
Suger’s death he must have been more troubled by the fact 
that a remote blood relationship could be traced between him 
and his wife. To the politic Suger the obvious advantages 
of the union had been sufficient to outweigh any problematic 
questioning as to its validity. Now, however, another cause 
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was also unsettling the King’s mind, and that was Eleanor’s 
failure to present him with a son. Eleanor never seems to 
have been very much attached to the man she called “ more 
monk than King”, and offered no particular objection to a 
divorce. That all might be in due order, a Council of the 
Church was assembled at Beaugency, and in March, 1152, 
after hearing of evidence, the marriage was declared null and 
void, on the sole ground of consanguinity. With true 
medieval inconsistency, the two daughters of the marriage 
were pronounced legitimate. The Queen kept the whole of 
her splendid heritage, consequently nearly half its territory 
was cut off from the French crown. Thus ended the first 
and least eventful period of Eleanor'’s life. The interval was 
brief before she entered upon a more stormy epoch. 

As soon as the Beaugency decision was made known the 
Duchess set out for Blois, and on the road she was assailed 
by two suitors who were anxious to achieve her hand and her 
inheritance by force. From Thibaut of Champagne she 
escaped by night ; Geoffrey Plantagenet—warned by her good 
angel—she evaded by changing her route. She reached 
Poitiers safely, but only enjoyed her new-found liberty for two 
months before she married a third suitor, Henry Plantagenet. 
The marriage was ill-assorted from the beginning. Henry 
was nineteen, Eleanor thirty-one; Henry masterful and 
passionate, Eleanor hardly less so; Henry pre-occupied with 
his wife’s lands, Eleanor infatuated by Henry himself. The 
wedding took place at Poitiers on May 18, 1152. 

The short honeymoon was spent at Poitiers, but quite soon 
after the marriage Henry left his bride, and occupied himself 
with affairs in the North and in England. It was during his 
absence that a son was born, who received from his mother 
the name of William, and the title of Duke of Aquitaine. 
Eleanor consoled herself in her solitude by holding a gay 
court at Poitiers, and no doubt the return to the land of her 
birth was very sweet after her long sojourn in the less friendly 
North. 

In 1154 the death of Stephen left Henry King of England, 
and in December of that year Henry and Eleanor crossed the 
Channel, and were shortly afterwards crowned at Westminster. 
Henceforth the Queen spent much time in England, and there 
her second son, Henry, was born in February, 1155. 

It will be impossible to follow in detail the course of 
Eleanor’s life for the next twenty years. She travelled a great 
deal, often without her husband, whom she generally rejoined, 
however, for the great Christmas Court. For part of the 
time she was ruling Aquitaine in the name of her third son, 
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Richard ; from there she usually went into Normandy, to 
meet Henry and give a report of her stewardship, at least 
once a year. Probably those years spent in her own country 
were some of the happiest she ever knew. In all she bore 
Henry eight children—five sons, William, who died in 
infancy, Henry, Richard, Geoffrey, and John; and three 
daughters, Matilda, later bride to Henry the Lion; Eleanor, 
wedded to Alphonse of Castile; and Joanna, the Queen of 
William of Sicily. 

For information as to the Queen’s movements several 
sources are available. Besides occasional references to her 
by contemporary chroniclers, the charters by which she 
conferred gifts on various religious houses and churches often 
give a clue to her whereabouts at a certain date ; while the 
English Pipe Rolls—or exchequer accounts—ratify both by 
their definite statements or by their silence to her presence in 
or absence from England. For instance, very frequently 
Southampton paid a sum to the Esnecce, or royal yacht, for 
carrying the Queen or her children across the Channel ; her 
movements in England can often be traced through various 
counties by payments for the carriage of her wine. This was 
one of the chief articles of daily consumption that could not 
be supplied by the estates on which the Queen stayed, and so 
was sent with her. Occasionally the Pipe Rolls reveal the 
expenditure of small sums on trifles that seem to shed a more 
intimate light on the life of the times than anything else. 
Thus 3s. was paid in 1158 for taking the Queen’s harness to 
Woodstock and back (probably from Oxford), 5s. for incense 
and a basin for the Queen’s use, and 15s. 3d. for a pepperer, 
cummin, sugar-cane and almond for her. Spices were highly 
esteemed at the time. Again, 8s. was the price of removing 
the Queen’s robe from Winchester to Oxford. £16 2s. 10d. 
served partly as corody and partly as payment for a gown 
for the Queen’s use. London this year paid 13s. for pans, 
basins and towels for the Queen; 51s. 6d. for incense, etc., 
for her chapel ; while in the following year the citizens were 
called upon for the huge sum of £80 6s. 8d. for a gown 
for the Queen, with 20s. for the delivery of the same. In the 
same year Warwickshire paid 3s. for the carriage of the 
Queen’s chestnuts to Salisbury. When she was staying at 
Winchester 27s. 6d. was spent in repairing her chapel, 
houses, walls and garden. 

Space does not permit the enumeration of more of 
these extracts, nor indeed of the many incidents discoverable 
about Eleanor’s life at this time. Towards the end of the 
period she lived chiefly at Poitiers with her favourite son 
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Richard, and with his brother Geoffrey in all probability, but 
matters were completely changed by the revolt of the young 
King Henry against his father, Henry II, in 1174. The 
younger brothers immediately left Eleanor and joined their 
brother at the Court of Louis VII. One of the bitterest 
charges against the Queen was that of inciting her sons 
to unnatural rebellion against their father. It may be true, 
but the position of the princes—holding as they did the title 
without the substance of power—was an impossible one, and 
they could not have borne it for much longer. Further, it 
was generally known that Henry was faithless to his wife, and 
for years he had seldom lived with her. She can have had 
little cause to care for him, and she may have approved 
her sons’ action. In their interests she always shewed 
herself to be ready to make any sacrifices; she paid dearly 
for her attitude. The Court of her divorced husband was an 
impossible refuge for her, and when both cajolery and threats 
failed to bring her to his side her husband proceeded against 
her with force—her attempt to flee in male disguise was 
betrayed and she was captured and ignominiously borne away 
from her own people and lands to England, which became 
from henceforth her prison. 

Of the next fourteen years of the Queen’s life it is 
impossible to say much. From the Pipe Rolls we can gather 
that she was immured—at any rate for a time—in Salisbury 
Castle, while there are also traces of her at Winchester. 
Regular payments were made to Robert Mald, who seems 
to have been custodian of the castle, and consequently her 
gaoler. In 1179 Henry brought the Queen to Court for a 
few days and forced her to make a public renunciation of 
Aquitaine in favour of Richard, and in return for her 
compliance the rigour of her imprisonment may have been 
somewhat relaxed. In this year too she seems to have been 
in London. In 1182 we read of a dream the Queen had in 
which her son Henry, who died in 1183, appeared to her, 
glory-crowned. In 1184, Matilda, Duchess of Saxony, was 
in England with her exiled husband. As a favour, Eleanor 
was released in order to visit her daughter, and was with her 
when her son was born. Eleanor was also present at’ the 
Christmas feast at Windsor, where the whole family was 
assembled. In the following year Gervase of Canterbury tells 
us that Eleanor was released for a short time at the request 
of Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury ; also that in April 
Henry sent for the Queen to join him in Normandy. His 
purpose was to force Richard to give up Poitou into his 
mother’s hands. In 1186 thg Pipe Rolls supply the 
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information that Eleanor was at Winchester, while in 1187 she 
was again in London. Thus at any rate during the latter years 
of Henry’s life the Queen’s imprisonment seems not to have 
been very rigorous, though it is probable that her whereabouts 
was decided by her husband. The way in which she spent 
her leisure is a sealed book to us, but her subsequent activity 
testifies that she did not cease to occupy herself with public 
affairs. 

Perhaps this is the best place in which to allude to the 
scandals concerning the Queen’s treatment of Fair Rosamond. 
Undoubtedly Rosamond Clifford was a mistress of Henry I], 
and it is also certain that she became a nun at Godstowe, 
possibly because of Eleanor’s intervention. That the 
unfortunate lady was murdered by the Queen’s hand is only 
attested by untrustworthy fourteenth century authorities, 
whose tales, it must be admitted, make up in picturesque 
horrors for what they lack in veracity. However, the 
malicious desire which Eleanor at one time expressed for the 
death of the old troubadour Cabestaing, who had traduced 
her name, suggests that bloodshed would not have been 
repugnant to her ; and indeed it was impossible for a twelfth 
century Sovereign to feel otherwise. 

In 1189 it will be remembered that Henry II died, and his 
widow entered upon what were perhaps the fifteen busiest 
years of her life. Richard’s first act on hearing of his 
accession was to send a messenger bidding the release of the 
Queen, who at once resumed a kind of regency for her son 
and made a progress through England freeing prisoners 
and exacting an oath of fealty to the new Sovereign. 
Throughout Richard's reign his mother acted as regent in his 
absence—Gervase of Canterbury calls her actual ruler—and 
never spared herself fatigue in looking after his interests. 
In the same year she was present at an important wedding at 
Salisbury, busy at Canterbury, where a bitter quarrel was in 
a between Archbishop and monks, and witness to 
Richard’s treaty releasing the Scots King from homage. 
Richard gave his mother an ample dower—‘“the same that 
Matilda, wife of Henry I, had, and Alice, Stephen’s Queen, 
and that Henry II gave Eleanor”—and many other lands 
and honours in addition. 

Eleanor seems to have been consulted in the plans made 
to secure John’s good conduct during his brother’s absence, 
and she went to Normandy in 1190 to see Richard before his 
departure. In 1191 the old lady, now nearly seventy years 
of age, undertook a prodigious journey. She was apparently 
anxious that Richard should marry, but the King cared more 
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for crusading than wedding, and would not wait for his 
bride. Therefore Eleanor took the chosen damsel, Beren- 
garia of Navarre—described as puella prudentior quam 
pulchra—all the way to Sicily, travelling overland to Brindisi. 
Here the girl was handed over to her future sister-in-law, the 
widowed Queen Joan ; and after a stay of only four days the 
energetic Eleanor set off on her return journey. Considering 
the discomforts of medizval travel this was no inconsiderable 
feat, and completely exonerates Eleanor from any charge 
of loving comfort or luxury too dearly, in spite of her 
gentle nurture. 

Space does not permit to record in detail Eleanor's 
dealings with the rival justiciars, but during Richard’s 
imprisonment she it was who was most energetic in collecting 
his ransom, and who finally set out once more, “ untiring”, 
to take the precious money herself to the Emperor and 
to bring back her son. In his letters to her Richard 
addresses her as Mater cartssima et dulcissima, and she is 
described as Mater et amatrix Regis. Evidently the bond 
between them was closer than that between the other 
children and their mother. When Richard was safely home 
again he attended a great ceremony at Winchester, during 
which the crown was once more placed on his head; and we 
read that Eleanor and her maidens were seated in the north 
part of the church, opposite to the King. She was also 
successful at this time in reconciling Richard and the traitor 
John. Richard’s death without an heir must have been a 
great blow to the old queen, who had seen her four likeliest 
sons die before her, and was left with only John, or still 
worse, Arthur, son of the hated Constance of Brittany, as her 
heir. Her remaining years were spent in a gallant struggle 
to keep for John the empire that he would not make an 
effort to maintain for himself. In 1200 another bride was 
escorted to her husband by the Queen. This was Blanche of 
Castile, Eleanor’s grand-daughter, who was destined to 
marry Louis the Dauphin, and to be the mother of Saint 
Louis. Her grandmother fetched her from Castile and took 
her to Bordeaux ; but for once the journey was too much, and 
handing the little bride over to her uncle John, Eleanor 
retired worn and ill to her favourite foundation Fontevrault, 
that royal abbey sometimes called the home of old queens. 
The rest must have been beneficial, for two years later 
Eleanor actually took the field for John against Arthur, and it 
was then that her grandson besieged her at Mirabeau, and 
she was only saved by a really swift march on the part of 
John. In spite of her energy and Arthur's death, John’s 
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slackness gave the war into the hands of the French, and the 
news of the fall of Chateau Gaillard in 1204 seems to have 
been the last straw. A few weeks afterwards the gallant 
Queen died at Fontevrault, where she was buried, and where 
not only her sarcophagus and effigy may be seen at the 
present day, but where her remains actually repose—as 
M. Lucien Magne, Inspector-General of Historical Monu- 
ments, has lately been able to prove.’ 

Such is a recital of the chief events in this long life, and 
before considering Eleanor as a person it may be well to give 
a few more miscellaneous details gleaned from various 
sources. Thus we can discover at various dates the 
composition of the Queen’s household. In 1150 Eleanor had 
with her her Chancellor Matthew, Raoul de Hastings the 
Seneschal, Saldebreuil the Constable, and Hervé the Provost 
of Poitiers. In 1170, besides Hervé and Saldebreuil, we find 
also Eleanor’s relative Hugh de Faye, her Chaplain Peter, 
and Jordan, her clerk and notary. In 1199 naturally the 
retinue was longer; there were four knights, Raoul and 
William de Faye the Queen’s cousins, Amelin de Breuil, 
Peter de Chauvigny ; three sergeants, to wit, Geoffrey de 
Chauvigny, Geoffrey de Jaunay, and William Vigier ; three 
clerks, namely, Masters Richard of Gnowsall, Geoffrey of 
Chinon, and William of St. Maixent ; finally, three chaplains, 
Roger of Fontevrault, Jocelyn and Ranulf. 

The charters given by Eleanor are too plentiful to 
enumerate. They were mostly to religious houses, and the 
churches and abbeys of Poitou seem to have been specially 
favoured, while Fontevrault was particularly cared for also. 
Certain individuals received generous recognition of their 
services, amongst them the humble Agatha, formerly nurse to 
Eleanor’s children, who was pensioned by the gift of a manor 
in Devonshire. Various towns managed to obtain charters 
also, giving a certain degree of municipal independence. 
For instance, in 1199 Poitiers received a document as follows : 
—‘She restored to the faithful inhabitants the liberties and 
rights that they had enjoyed in the time of her father, 
grandfather and other ancestors ; she bade them know that 
they might marry their daughters freely, that every free 
woman might marry as she pleased, whether a denizen of 
Poitiers or some other place; that they might have 
testamentary liberty if they placed their wills under the 
protection of the Seigneur of the city ; that citizens should 
only be imprisoned for treason, murder, or theft, and that any 
person coming to reside in the town should share these 


1 See Morning Post, August 13, 1912. 
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privileges.” Later, the further right to make a commune was 
given, so that the citizens could protect their liberty. 

As to Eleanor’s connection with the Troubadours, there 
is no doubt that she was one of their greatest patronesses. 
Bernart de Ventadour, one of the foremost of Provencal 
poets, attached himself to her Court, and may even have 
crossed to England in 1154. Certainly he spent some time 
in Normandy. To Eleanor, indeed, and to her daughter 
Marie of Champagne, may be ascribed the foundation 
of the Northern School of Provengal poetry which arose 
during the second .half of the twelfth century, and _pro- 
bably had the Court at Poitiers as its centre. Bertran 
de Born, another famous troubadour, went to the Court 
of Henry II in 1182, where he chose as his mistress 
Matilda of Saxony, who was then staying with her 
father. He became deeply involved in the quarrels between 
Henry and his sons, and was finally the devoted adherent of 
Richard, whom he is said to have dubbed “ Yea and Nay.” 
That Eleanor herself was a poet we have no sufficient proof, 
nor that she presided over the Courts of Love; but 
undoubtedly she never lost her taste for the tongue and songs 
of the lands of her youth. 

Eleanor’s personality has come down to posterity with 
singular vividness considering the small part played in affairs 
by most women of her time. Perhaps her most striking 
characteristic is her extraordinary vitality, which was 
unimpaired during the whole of her unusually long life. She 
seems to have been passionate both in her loves and hates ; 
a devoted mother, quite untiring where her children’s welfare 
was concerned. That she was not a better wife perhaps she 
was not altogether to blame. The inefficient and monk- 
ridden Louis was no fit mate for her, and she cannot have 
helped feeling herself the stronger character of the two. To 
Henry she seems to have been passionately attached at first, 
to judge by her love-letters to him; but his neglect and 
infidelity and the selfish calculation which governed his 
dealings with all but his children must have killed the love of 
any but a Griselda, and that Eleanor never could become. 

She was extremely capable, for in spite of her “long 
absences she never lost the affection of the men of Aquitaine, 
and it must have been in no small measure due to her that 
things went so well in England during Richard’s absence. 
To the Church she was generous, but she cannot have been 
more devout than other princes of her day ; far less so than 
her first husband in fact, though possibly not so openly 
perfunctory in religious observances as her second. Towards 
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the end of her life she was wont to sign herself, ‘‘ Eleanor, by 
the wrath of God Queen of England”: a phrase hardly 
redolent of submission to Divine decrees. 

With St. Bernard and Thomas of Canterbury, two of the 
most prominent and masterful ecclesiastics of her day, she 
quarrelled ; though Suger seems to have been politic enough 
to keep on good terms with her. Above all things else, 
Eleanor was of her time, her qualities and defects were all 
those of the twelfth century. Hardy, vigorous, adventurous ; 
arrogant, imperious and domineering ; generous to friends, 
relentless to foes, keenly interested in whatever was new or 
beautiful, but withal intensely practical, she belonged to an 
age which could without incongruity produce the song 
Aucassin and Nicolette and the Dialogus de Scaccario; the 
most beautiful handwriting and the most brutal fighting ; 
the refinements of the Troubadours and the barbarities of 
bear-baiting. 


Historical Plays for Village Children. 
SaTisFy1nG A NEED IN OUR SysTEM OF PRimarRY EDuCATION. 


A RESIDENCE of some years in old-world Winchelsea 
has brought the originators of the Village Children’s 

Historical Play Society into very close contact with the 
children of their neighbours, both in their homes and in their 
school. From this intimate acquaintance with their daily 
life, and with the troubles and difficulties of their sometimes 
thorny, and often disappointing, educational careers, ele- 
mentary enough ds they are, there arose a desire to attempt 
what might be termed an esthetic enlargement of their 
curriculum, not independent, however, of the acquirement of 
positive information. It was thought that the official edu- 
cational course was not a little neglectful of the interests of 
the more subtle and delicate powers of the intellect and of the 
imagination, being too much directed towards the develop- 
ment of the more obvious, and perhaps more materially 
useful, talents, so that the inner springs of the child’s 
spiritual life, the initiative powers of its own creative 
imagination, were, and are, left almost unregarded and 
uncared for. 

It is the opinion of the contrivers of this scheme for 
fostering the growth of the child mind that much may be 
done by making the natural propensities of the child for play 
subserve the purposes of its formal and serious education in 
the more directly serviceable departments of knowledge. 
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In this, as everybody knows, there is nothing particularly 
original. Frébel and his disciples have long worked at the 
improvement of educational methods upon this principle. But 
their efforts have been mainly confined to the initial stages 
of elementary education, the succeeding stages being, of 
necessity perhaps, almost exclusively under the influence of 
those conceptions of education which lead the teacher to aim 
at the acquisition by his pupils of definite acquirements in 
particular branches of knowledge. In this case, on the 
contrary, the originators of the Society became impressed 
with the conviction that the children’s imaginative powers 
were quite unduly neglected, and that too, even from the 
point of view of the supreme necessity of the possession of 
precise information and practical capacities, arithmetic and 
otherwise. They were convinced that a direct appeal to the 
dramatic instinct, and the use of simple and sincere methods 
for practising and developing it, would greatly add to the 
acquisitive powers of the child, both in matters of information 
and in the training of its talents for the affairs of life. They 
thought, too—what for the child itself is of supreme impor- 
tance as a spiritual being and as such not an individual 
merely but a member of a society and indeed of many 
societies of spiritual beings—that it would tend to bring into 
strong and quickened life the innermost creative powers of 
the child’s soul. This quickening of the inner life must 
extend its influence very widely through the whole nature. 
The child will more or less find its tamer and duller studies 
ready to become the servants and the instruments of its 
higher self, fitted to forward the supreme power within that 
forms and makes the true life of even the most densely 
material of human beings. 

Six years ago the Misses Beddington determined to make 
a venture with the performance of a little play, one quite 
simple in characters and plot, and working out a set of 
incidents in our own history. Miss Amice Macdonell, that 
excellent writer of good and simple historical plays, readily 
supplied them with a piece that satisfied the conditions of 
their problem in all particulars. Its title was Zhe Armada. 
The stage was fitted up in the old historical Village Hall of 
Winchelsea—a very fitting setting indeed. The scenery and 
properties were severely limited to one or two stools and a 
throne, z.¢., a draped chair ; in fact there was no scenery at all, 
the audience being left in this respect to do their part of the 
“pretending,” not a bad thing for the audience, and perhaps 
adding to their pleasure by persuading them to the exercise 
of their own imaginations, as if they were once again children 
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themselves. This play was followed in succeeding years by 
others, all of which met with encouraging success. Even 
scenes from Shakespeare were attempted, and the keenest 
interest was shown by the children who took part in them. 
These continued successes and the manifold advantages 
which were found to accrue to the children themselves decided 
the originators upon the founding of the Village Children’s 
Historical Play Society. Just two years ago a committee was 
formed under the presidency of Lady Maud Warrender, who 
has warmly supported the movement, and the Society was 
launched upon its career of hoped-for benefit to the little folk 
of our country villages. The benefiting of the children, the 
enlargement of their own inner world, that inner world which 
is private to each human being, and the invigorating of their 
originative powers by imaginative exercises are, and have 
been, the aims of the originators, and must continue to be the 
aims of the Society. 

In May, 1911, a performance was given by the Winchelsea 
Children’s Troupe at a private house in London, most kindly 
lent to the Society for this especial purpose. The play was 
Saxon and Norman, by Miss Amice Macdonell, and the 
children were, as usual, trained by Miss Maud Beddington, 
the Hon. Treasurer of the Society. The children’s perform- 
ance was noticed by Zhe Times and several other London 
papers with high appreciation, so that it answered its purpose 
of bringing the Society into general notice ; but though there 
was, in this case, a total absence of self-consciousness or 
vanity, the committee considers that a large public performance 
such as this must, in the interests of the children, be entirely 
exceptional. 

Needless to say, by this time the Society has extended its 
bounds far beyond the Sussex village in which it originated. 
Its associated members now number 200, and the villages 
which have participated in its beneficent activities are very 
numerous, and are spread through many counties, as for 
example, Cheshire, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Kent, Surrey, 
Cornwall, Durham, Cumberland, Devonshire, Yorkshire, 
Essex, Sussex, Nottinghamshire, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, 
Staffordshire, Gloucestershire, Lancashire, Buckinghamshire, 
Warwickshire, Suffolk and Hampshire. Ireland also is 
joining in the demand for juvenile dramatic enlightenment ; 
and no doubt Scotland and Wales will not be behindhand. 
The experience from all parts agrees with that of the 
originators in their own village. The children gain much 
both esthetically and ethically ; and not least of all do they 
gain in happiness. Their intelligence is quickened; their 
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interest in History changes from dulness to keenness. Even 
the dullest and most stupid brighten up into intelligent 
pleasure when the characters of the past become alive to them 
through their steady practice at the business of their play ; 
and the whole corps of little actors and actresses is found to 
develop a truly corporate spirit, each member unselfishly 
sharing in the general interests of the whole, and readily 
sinking his own little private wishes for individual distinction. 
They quickly come to feel not only their individual 
responsibility for their own parts, but also their corporate 
responsibility for the success of the whole. 

This, it will be confessed, is a most desirable result ; for of 
such a spirit amongst its citizens the State cannot have too 
much, and may very easily have too little. On the artistic 
side of things it has been found that the sensibility and the 
delicacy of preception of the more intelligent among the 
children show a marked development. In studying their 
parts a bright child will here and there introduce a little touch 
which shows a real understanding of a character or of a 
situation. Their happy interest in their piece, its plot and its 
characters, an interest which our experience proves is readily 
extended to all their History work, betrays the existence 
among them of a store of sympathy and of dramatic power 
which is most encouraging to the Society, being a proof that 
it is working upon true principles, and is developing to good 
purpose what is alive in the hearts and minds of the children. 

Turning now to the practical details of the working of the 
Society, it may be mentioned that the sets of costumes are all 
under the charge of the Hon. Secretary, Miss B. Beddington, 
upon whom devolves the business of providing the costumes, 
with their requisite accessories, and of arranging for their 
preparation and making by the local dressmaker. Financial 
assistance from those who may feel disposed to extend that 
kind of support to the work of the Society would be welcome, 
and would be much appreciated by all who participate in this 
praiseworthy undertaking. Plays recommended by the 
Society are lent to Associates for perusal. Sets of historical 
costumes are sent out, one for each play, in convenient 
baskets, to any village at which a representation has been 
arranged by an Associate, at a small, and as a matter of fact 
a quite inadequate, charge of 18/6 for one week’s use thereof. 
The costumes have been carefully copied by their designers 
from old MSS. and from the best literary authorities on 
historical costume. 

The Honble. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, whom the Com- 
mittee is fortunate in numbering amongst its members, has 
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very kindly promised to write a new play for the Society, and 
the Honble. Mrs. Percy Matheson, who has already provided 
it with one from her own pen, has most generously engaged 
to provide others. For the largest number Miss Amice 
Macdonell is responsible, and has thereby laid the Society 
under the deepest obligations to herself. Should this article 
meet the eye of any sympathetic author or authoress, it is to 
be hoped that he or she will feel himself or herself moved to 
place his or her pen at the service of the small folks of our 
villages, and to add something to the existing small store 
of available pieces. 

At the present stage of the Society’s operations a new 
difficulty has presented itself, and here the benevolent 
capitalist could intervene with good effect. The difficulty 
consists in this, that there are villages where the repre- 
sentation of a play is much des‘red, but where no one can be 
found who is competent, or has leisure, to superintend and to 
direct the training of the little actors and actresses. If only 
there were the requisite funds at hand some such competent 
person might be found and provided to the villages in 
question. 

In conclusion, the Society undoubtedly promises to meet 
in an efficient manner what is now, and without its assistance 
seems likely to remain, an unsatisfied need in our system of 
primary education ; and, what is more, though this is not of 
the essence of its scheme, to give a lift upwards to the dull 
social life of our villages, both agricultural and industrial. 

Those wishing to become Associates of the Society can 
do so on payment of an annual subscription of 2/6, which 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Miss Maud 
Beddington, Ballader’s Plat, Winchelsea, Sussex. Further 
information can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Beatrice Beddington, The White Cottage, Winchelsea. 

Amongst the members of the Committee are The 
Lady Maud Warrender (President), Lady Macdonell (Vice- 
President), the Honble. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Charles Aitken, 
Esq. (Director of the Tate Gallery), and Norman Forbes- 
Robertson, Esq. Those included on the Council are Lady 
Speyer, Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart.; Sir James Goodhart, 
Bart., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P.; Sir William B. Richmond, 
K.C.B., R.A.; Sir William Goscombe John, R.A.; Com- 
mendatore Walter Crane, Mrs. Russell Barrington, Miss E. 
Fortescue Brickdale, A.R.W.S.; A. Perceval Graves, Esq., 
M.A. (H.M. Inspector of Schools); Professor Hales, M.A.; 
Miss May Morris, and William Poel, Esq. 
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By C. R. L, FLETCHER, 
formerly Fellow of All Souls and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. 


The Making of Western Europe 


BEING AN ATTEMPT TO TRACE THE FORTUNES 
OF THE CHILDREN OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


Vol. .—The Dark Ages, A.D. 300—1000. Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


Spectator. —‘‘ Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher gives us here the first volume of his attempt to 
trace the fortunes of the children of the Roman Empire. It is written in his highly 
individual, informal, and airy manner, which has already won a large following of 
delighted readers. . . . If ever there was a period which requires a process of 
simplification in order to make history intelligible or readable for ordinary brains, that 
period is the dark ages in Europe. The way in which Mr. Fletcher threads his way 
through the mazes of the divided and continually on Roman Empire is masterly. 
. . » We must repeat that what Mr. Fletcher has actually done is a wonder of lucidity.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


in Four Volumes. 658. each. 


I,—From the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle Ages. 
II.—From Henry VII to the Restoration. 
III.—From Charles II to the Beginning of the Great War. 
IV.—The Great European War. 


A Prospectus, containing a complete Specimen Chapter, will be sent on request. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE TEXT-BOOKS 
Edited by Professor A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
For Middie Forms— 
THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE. 
By G. T. Hankin, B.A., King’s College School. Maps and Illustrations. 26. 6d. 
For Upper Forms— 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ITS HISTORY. 


By Edward C. Hawke, B.A., Examiner in History in the University of London. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 38, 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE 


A Handbook to the History of Creater Britain. By Arthur W. Jose. 
With 32 Maps. Second Edition, revised. 48. 6d. 

This book contains the story of our Empire from the days of the early Elizabethan 
voyages down to the Imperial developments in 1909. It is a readable, suggestive, 
and trustworthy account of what the British Empire really is and how it came into 
being, and its value for class purposes is greatly enhanced by the inclusion of thirty- 
two specially prepared maps of the Empire at different periods, and a full index. 


By Oliver J. Thatoher, Ph.D., and Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE (350---1900) 


Revised and adapted to the requirements of English Colleges and Schools by 
Arthur Hassall, M.A., Christchurch, Oxford. With Bibliographies at the end of 
each section; Maps, Genealogical Tables, &c. Part lL.—The Medieval Period 
(360—1600), 5s. Part ll.—The Modern Period (1500—1900), 5s. Complete, 9s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
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“ Order is Heaven's first law.” ’ 
—Pope. 
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summate importance of having the right thing in the right place. For filing 
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Reviews, Data, and Engravings the “Advance” Vertical Filing 
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to wade through other various documents to find them as they are all in one portfolio or 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S 


HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


LONGMANS'’ 


HISTORICAL SERIES. 


By 7. F. TOUT M.A., PROFESSOR OF MEDIAVAL AND MODERN HISTORY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Book I.—A FIRST BOOK OF BRITISH HISTORY. From the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Edward VII. With 85 Illustrations, 13 Tables, and 25 Maps 


and Plans, 2/6. 


Book II.—A HISTORY OF CREAT BRITAIN. From the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Edward VII. With 146 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8 Tables, 


and 35 Maps and Plans, 3/6. 


(Book IT is also issued in Two Parts, 2/- each. 


Book III.—AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF CREAT BRITAIN. From the Earliest Times 


to the Death of Edward VII. 


With 29 Tables, and 63 Maps and Plans, &:-. 


(Book III is also issued in Three Parts, 2/- each.) 





By SAMUEL RAWSON CARDINER. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. I: B.C. §5—A.D. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4/-. 
Vol. II: 1509-1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4/-. 
Vol. III: 1689-1910. With 109 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4/-. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12/-. 
PREPARATORY QUESTIONS ON S. R. GARDINER’S “STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” By R. SomMErvetit, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1/-. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &c. Fecap. 4to, 6/-. 


LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY HISTORICAL ATLAS, abridged from S. R. 
GARDINER’s ‘‘ School Atlas of English History.” Post 4to, 1/-. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


B.C. 55--A.D. 1902. 


With 96 Woodcuts and Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 2/6. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


to Vols., with Maps, 2/6 each. 


BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS and 
SULLA. 

CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 

CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the 
SECOND CENTURY. 

COX’S GREEKS AND THE PERSIANS. 

COX’S ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACEDONIAN 
EMPIRE. 


IHNE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by the 
GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES 

SANKEY’S SPARTAN AND THEBAN 
SUPREMACIES. 

SMITH’S (BOSWORTH) ROME AND 
CARTHAGE: THE PUNIC WARS. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


19 Vols., with Maps, 2/6 each. 


AIRY'S ENGLISH RESTORATION and 
LOUIS XIV. 1648-1678. 


CHURCH'S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE 
AGES. 


COX’S CRUSADES. 
CREIGHTON’S AGE OF ELIZABETH. 


GAIRDNER'S HOUSES OF LANCASTER 
AND YORK. 


GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR’ 
GARDINER’S FIRST TWO STUARTS. 


GARDINER’S (Mrs.) FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. 1789-1795. 


HALE'S FALL OF THE STUARTS, and 
WESTERN EUROPE, from 1678 to 1697. 
JOHNSON’S NORMANS IN EUROPE. 


LONGMAN'S FREDERICK the GREAT 
and the SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 


LUDLOW'S WAR OF AMERICAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 1775-1783. 

McCARTHY’S EPOCH OF REFORM’ 
1830-1850. 

MOBERLY S THE EARLY TUDORS. 

MORRIS’S THE AGE OF ANNE. 

MORRIS’S THE EARLY HANOVERIANS 

SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLU. 
TION. 

STUBPSS THE EARLY PLANTAGE- 
NETS. 

WARBURTON'’S EDWARD THE 
THIRD. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Robert Blake at the Siege of Lyme 
and the Battle off Portland.* 


By A. M. Broaptey, 


Author of “ Napoleon in Cariuature”, “ The Royal 
Miracle”, ete. 


A’ adequate biography of Blake has yet to be written, 
but this article will be strictly confined to the military 
operations of the late Spring of 1644, when he defended 
Lyme by land, and the naval triumph of the early Spring of 
1653, when he was the victor in the keenly-contested three 
days’ engagement with the Dutch fleet off Portland. Suffice 
it to say by way of introduction that Robert Blake was born 
at Bridgewater in August, 1599, his ancestors coming origin- 
ally from Bishop’s Lydiard, near Taunton. He was the eldest 
of the twelve sons of the merchant Humphrey Blake and his 
wife Sarah, daughter and co-heiress of Humphrey Williams 
of Plansfield. From the Bridgewater Grammar School he 
proceeded at the age of sixteen to Oxford, where he matricu- 
lated at St. Alban Hall, but shortly afterwards removed to 
Wadham. He remained there for the unusually lengthy 
period of ten years, but after taking a degree failed to obtain 
the fellowship at Merton for which he stood. Professor Sir 
John Laughton, the writer of the life of Blake in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, says that tradition assigns 
the cause of his rejection to “his short, squat, ungainly figure, 
which offended the artistic sense of the Warden”. If the 
Warden of Merton had been less difficult to please in the 
matter of the personal appearance of candidates for academic 
distinctions Lyme and Taunton might never have been so 
efficienty defended ; the fight off Portland might have had a 
different result ; and the right of Blake to be placed on the 
muster-roll of Dorset worthies might never have existed. 
Blake quitted Oxford in 1625, and for some time carried on 
the business of his father, who had died intestate, in 
conjunction with his second brother Humphrey, but with 
indifferent success. 
Humphrey Blake, as churchwarden, came to loggerheads 
with the Bishop for conniving at certain irregularities in the 
* A paper read by the author at the quarterly meeting of the West Dorset Teachers’ Associa- 


tion held at the Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport, in July 1912, and since revised and 
annotated by him. 
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church service, and Robert Blake signed a remonstrance 
against ecclesiastical intolerance, with which, as a convinced 
republican, he had little sympathy. Possibly the behaviour of 
the Warden of Merton had not tended to soften the opinions 
of which, as an undergraduate at Wadham, he had made no 
secret. In 1670 he was sent to Westminster by his native 
town, but only retained his seat for a short time. Five years 
later, however, on the expulsion of Robert Windham, he 
became the representative of Bridgewater in the Long 
Parliament. Blake began his military career at the age of 
forty-three by joining the army raised by Sir John Horner. 
In July, 1643, he commanded an important post at Bristol, 
which he held for a day after the surrender of the city by 
Colonel Fiennes. The Siege of Lyme is thus briefly disposed 
of by Sir John Laughton : 

“After the fall of Bristol the Royalists swept the west of 
England, and there were but few places which still held out 
for the Parliament. One of these was Lyme, in Dorsetshire, 
little more than a fishing village; and though it was pro- 
tected by a few earthworks hastily thrown up, Prince Maurice 
had no expectation of resistance when, at the head of some 
5000 men, he summoned it to surrender. It happened, 
however, that Blake had been stationed there with a detach- 
ment of about 500 men, and had prepared himself as best he 
could to hold the post, had raised volunteers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had strengthened the defences. The summons 
was rejected, and the assault which immediately followed was 
bloodily repulsed. Maurice found that the place could not be 
aken without attacking in form, and accordingly sat down 
before it; but the defences grew as the siege went on, and 
after he had lain before it a month it was much more like to 
hold out than it was the first day he came before it ; so that 
when, on 23 May, 1644, the garrison was relieved by the 
fleet under Warwick, and Maurice had tidings of the near 
approach of the Earl of Essex, he hastily retired to Exeter, 
‘with’, as Lord Clarendon puts it, ‘some loss of reputation 
for having lain so long, with such a strength, before so vile 
and untenable a place, without reducing it’. The stand at 
Lyme had been of very great service to the Parliamentary 
cause, and had given time for the Earl of Essex to come into 
that part of country. But Essex, by marching into Cornwall, 
lost the opportunity, and committed a mistake which, had it 
not been for Blake’s prompt action (in throwing himself into 
Taunton, where he was promoted to independent command 
on July 8, 1644), might have proved fatal”. 

The fullest accounts of the Siege of Lyme already 
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published are those contained in the late Mr. George 
Roberts's History of Lyme, and Mr. A. R. Bayley’s excellent 
work entitled Zhe Great Civil War in Dorset, 1642-1660, 
which appeared only a few years ago. George Roberts was 
for many years a successful schoolmaster in Broad Street, 
Lyme, and seems to have devoted the leisure of a life-time 
to the study of the history of the town of which he was 
thrice Mayor. A little more than half a century ago he 
died at Dover, but by an extraordinary accident, the whole 
of his MSS., including many valuable documents, and the 
original MS. accounts of Gregory Alford, Mayor in 1685, 
the year of Monmouth’s Rebellion, have come into the 
possession of the present writer. In Roberts’s Azstory of 
Lyme, which was published at Sherborne in 1823, the story 
of the siege fills thirty closely printed pages. It begins 
with the completing of the defence works by Thomas Ceeley 
towards the end of 1643, and ends with a note stating that 
on Sunday, June 26, 1644, public thanks was offered in the 
churches of London for the deliverance of Lyme. Mr. Roberts 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the news-sheets of the 
period, as well as to such writers as Clarendon, Rushworth, 
Vicars and Whitlock, but he also had access to a contem- 
porary narrative of the defence in MS., of which I discovered 
a complete transcript amongst his papers. I have every 
reason to think that Roberts, who died at Dover, must have 
contemplated the preparation of another volume dealing 
solely with the happenings of January-June, 1644, for which 
he has left an enormous quantity of valuable notes. 

The Lyme of to-day is practically the town which Leland 
describes as ‘“‘a praty market town set in the rootes of an 
high rokky hille down to the hard shore. There cummith 
a shallow broke (the Lym or Buddle) from the hilles about 
a three miles by north, and cummith fleting on great stones 
through a stone bridge in the botom”. Mr. Roberts and 
Mr. Bayley are agreed as to the supreme importance of 
Lyme to both parties to the great quarrel which ended in 
the death of Charles and the establishment of the Common- 
wealth. After Bridgewater—Blake’s birthplace—was taken 
by Fairfax on July 23, 1645, Lyme was of imménse 
advantage to the Parliament, for a chain of fortresses was 
thus stretched over the isthmus between the English 
Channel and the Severn Sea in Bridgewater, Langport 
and Lyme, by which Devon and Cornwali—then, save for 
Plymouth, entirely at the King’s devotion—were blocked up 
from all intercourse with the eastern part of the country. 
It was as far back as 1642 that Sir Thomas Trenchard and 
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Sir Walter Erle took possession of Lyme against the King. 
Between 1642 and the end of 1643 we have notes of the 
delivery of ammunition and of “all classes labouring towards 
the erection of the different works, in which the women not 
only joined, but encouraged the men, when fatigued, to 
renew their exertions ”. 

It was on April 20, 1644, that Prince Maurice and Lord 
Poulett sat down before the town of Lyme Regis to besiege 
it. The force numbered 6000 men, with an excellent train 
of artillery. So confident of success were the besiegers that 
‘they declared it would be but breakfast work ; and that they 
would not dine until they had taken the town”. Roberts and 
Bayley both give us very sufficient information as to the 
defences of Lyme. The MS. diary largely utilized by both 
writers was kept by Edward Drake of Colyton, who says that 
on April 23, Sosiey, the Governor of Lyme, despatched an 
express to Poole in a sloop by water to Captain Sydenham 
with a view of obtaining relief both by sea and land. On 
that very day a series of sorties began. On Monday, May 6, 
the town was stormed for a secondtime. The first prominent 
mention of Lieutenant-Colonel Blake occurs on the following 
day when the enemy asked for the dead body of Colonel 
Francis Blewett. Blake being at the delivery asked those 
who came for it if they had any order to pay for the shroud or 
coffin. They answered “No!” He replied nevertheless, 
“Take it; we are not so poor but we can give it you”. 
Lyme continued to hold out bravely. 

Of the Roundhead Captains forming part of the garrison 
few were more active than Thomas Pine or Pyne, belonging 
to a family still represented in Dorset. After the taking of 
Bridport by Were, Pyne succeeded in capturing Chideock 
Castle, which then belonged to Lord Arundel of Wardour, 
and after garrisoning it with 200 men, levied contributions 
from Bridport and eleven adjacent parishes which before had 
been paid to the King. On May 22 (1644) we are informed 
that Captain Pyne, ‘who was a principal instrument in the 
preservation of the town until this time”, was mortally 
wounded. The diarist of the siege says ‘the loss of the ships 
was not so much lamented as the loss of Capt. Pyne yielded 
for dead ; for more ships might be got again, but such a man 
was rarely to be found”. Pyne lingered for four days, but on 
May 26 he died of fever. On May 27, about 3 o'clock in the 
morning, the dead Captain was interred in the chancel of the 
Parish Church. His memory was honoured with a plentiful 
discharge of ordinance and musketry, which proved the 
signal for a general attack, in the course of which Colonel 
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John War or Were and Lieutenant-Colonel Blake were 
wounded. 

On May 23—the day after Pyne had received his death 
wound—the Lord High Admiral Warwick arrived in aid of 
beleaguered Lyme, and found the garrison and townsfolk 
in great want of victuals and ammunition. Blake went on 
board the Admiral’s ship in a shallop. The Admiral, 
probably by Blake’s advice (May 29), made a feint of landing 
troops at Chideock and Bridport. Lord Warwick reported 
that 400 of the enemy fell during the sorties, and that one 
woman shot off sixteen muskets at the enemy, while the 
women of the town generally filled the soldiers’ bandoliers. 
while they fought. On the morning of May 30 the Royalists 
craved a parley for the burial of the dead, which was granted 
on condition that the town was to have the pillage of the 
field and arms, and the King’s troops the dead bodies. 
Early in June Parliament urgently called Warwick’s attention 
to the state of Lyme, “considering that the safety of the 
western ports is committed to your care and many of your 
forces designed to that end”. Warwick is earnestly exhorted 
to continue giving assistance by sea, and the Governor of 
Lyme is assured of speedy help. 

On June 15, the news reached Lyme that Lord Essex 
would be at Dorchester that night. Then occurred the 
gruesome story of an old Irishwoman left behind by the 
besieging forces being rolled down the streets of Lyme in a 
barrel stuck with nails by the infuriated women of the town. 
The siege was now raised, and Prince Maurice retired in 
haste towards Exeter, having entirely failed to take “the 
little vile fishing town, defended only by a small dry ditch”. 
June 15 was for long years observed in Lyme as the 
anniversary of the deliverance of the town from Sennacherib, 
with whom Prince Maurice was compared. It was ordered 
that twenty-six dozen pair of shoes be sent to Porte Lyme, 
and that £2000 out of the first 44000 raised in Dorset were 
to be employed for the service and for the advantage of 
Lyme. 

In Zhe Royal Miracle: | have striven to bring together 
an anthology of contemporary tracts and ballads and broad 
sheets throwing light on the occurrences of September and 
October, 1651. The Siege of Lyme seven years before is 
capable of similar treatment. Foremost amongst the tracts to 
which I invite your attention is the /oanerezdos, or Feminine 
Valor displayed in Western Women at the Siege of Lyme, 
by James Strong. This was first published in 1645, and 

1 Stanley Paul & Co., 1912. 
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relates to the heroism of the Lyme women, already alluded 
to, who are said to have carried ammunition to the soldiers 
disguised in male attire. I have never seen the original of 
1645, of which the reprint of 1674 (both the one and the 
other being exceedingly rare), seems to me to have been 
something very like a burlesque. The author, James Strong, 
born at Chardstock, Dorset, in 1619, was the son of Thomas 
Strong, a respectable tailor of that place. His abilities 
attracted the attention of Dr. John Pitts, the Warden of 
Wadham, who educated him and sent him to New Inn Hall, 
where he matriculated on April 8, 1636, at the age of 
seventeen, as the son of a poor person. It was not till 
July 2, 1657, that he became M.A. by accumulation. On 
the outbreak of the Civil War he acted as Army Chaplain 
to the Parliamentary forces, and in that capacity was present 
throughout the Siege of Lyme. After the publication of 
Joanereidos he was, on September, 24 1646, entrusted with 
the care of souls at Melcombe Regis. Between the com- 
pilation of /Joanerezdos and his preferment to Melcombe, 
the Roundhead Army Chaplain had improved his circum- 
stances by marrying Bridget, the daughter of Sir John 
Browne of Frampton. From his wife’s uncle he obtained 
the living of Belliscombe, to which he was admitted on 
March 28, 1648, without receiving episcopal ordination. 
He is accused of gross ingratitude towards his old patron 
Pitts, whom he ejected from his rectory at Chardstock, 
carrying away his goods and books to his own house at 
Belliscombe. He subsequently obtained the living of 
Ilminster, qualified for further advancement by taking Holy 
Orders, and became in succession Rector of Earnshill and 
Vicar of Curry Rival. Living down to 1694, Strong may 
be fairly regarded as a west-country Vicar of Bray, and the 
appearance of /oanerezdos three years after Charles II had 
revisited the scene of his adventures of 1651 must have 
proved somewhat embarrassing to the writer—especially the 
added marginal notes and the verses on the author by a Club 
of Gentlemen. The effusion itself covers only eight pages, 
about three times as many being devoted to the merciless 
ridicule of the clerical poetaster. It would be sheer waste of 
space to quote from either Strong or his assailants. The 
determination of Lyme to resist is duly noted in the 
Mercurias Britannicus of 23-29 August, 1643. The other 
contemporary tracts bear the following titles: 

(1) An Exact and True Relation in Relieving the Resolute 
Garrison of Lyme in Dorsetshire, by the Rt. Honble. Robert 
Earl of Warwicke, Lord High Admiral of England. 
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As it was sent by a speciall and farthfull hand, from Hes 
Mazyesties Ship James, riding now at Anchor before Lyme. 
Dated June the first. June 10. Printed for Matthew 
Walbanke 1644. 

(2) A Letter from the Right Honourable Robert Earl of 
Warwicke, Lord High Admirall of England to the Speaker 
of the House of Peeres. With an exact Diurnall of all the 
most speciall and remarkable passages which have hapned during 
the Siege of Lyme in Dorsetshire by Pr: Maurice his forces 
Jrom the 21 February to this present. Die Jovis, ro 
June 1644 Ordered by the Lords Assembled in Parliament, 
that the L. Admirals Letter, with the Diurnall concerning 
Lime be forthwith printed and published. J. Brown Cler: 
Parliamentorum. London. Printed for John Wright in the 
Old-baily, June 11 1644”. 

The last entry in the Diurnall, under date May 23, runs 
thus: ‘‘ This date the Earle of Warwicke arrived here which 
was a great encouragement to our souldiers. This evening the 
Governour and Lieut. Colonel Blake were sent aboord to 
consult with his Lordship ”. 

(3) A Perfect Journall of all the Particular Passages in 
the Siege of Lyme. Collected by the Governour and Captaines 
of the Towne, that were the undaunted Actors in ut, and sent 
by them to my Lord Admiral. As also the true and perfect 
Copie of my Lord High Admirall’s Letter to the Committee of 
both Kingdomes concerning the same. Printed according to 
Order. London, Printed for Matthew Wabanke, at Gray's 
Inn Gate, June the 11th, 1644. The Admiral’s letter bears 
date ‘from aboard his Majesties Ship the /ames, at 
anchor before Lime Regis, the 30: of May, 1644”. Lord 
Warwick sums up the situation at the end of May as 
follows : 

‘Thus I have represented to your Lordships the state of 
this Towne, hoping that some speedie course will be taken for 
their relief. Their fidelitie and courage God hath much 
honoured, and it is a pittie that the delaying of supply should 
hazard the least blundering of their resolution. There be 
men of very considerable reputation in the Towne, who will 
be able (if freed from this Siege) to serve the State by raysing 
a good body of men in these parts. If Zzme be lost, it will 
have a very evil influence; the inclination of these parts 
depending on the successe of that Towne, which the enemie 
values not so much for it selfe, as for the men that are in it, 
who if at libertie will quickly get a strength together, which 
the Country will be well disposed to close withall. It will 
be an act very worthy of the Houses of Parliament 
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to hasten towards them some forces by Land, and 
some Victuals and Ammunition by Sea, that such precious 
and distressed = may not become the prey to Famine, or 
to cruell enemies’ 

(4) A Letter ‘sent from the Right Honourable Robert 
Earl of Warwick to the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Peers concerning The present state and condition, 
with the manner of the varsing of the Siege of Lyme: With a 
relation of divers other remarkable passages concerning the 
Queen, the Prince and the Lord Hopton, with the deliverance 
up of Weymouth to the Parliament. Printed according to 
Order, Printed for Richard Best, June 18, 1644. \t is 
dated from ‘aboard His Majesties Ship James in Lyme 
Road 15 Junii 1644”. The Admiral writes :—‘‘ The Prince 
withdrawing himselfe last night about 5 of the clocke and the 
Army stealing away about 2 of the clock this morning, at 
noone | went on shoare, and viewing the workes, I found the 
enemy to be contrived with strength and much advantage, 
but the Townsmen so slight, that its neare a miracle they 
should hold out so long against so violent and resolved an 
enemy. . . . When I came among the Officers, I found 
them all worthy of precious esteem ”. 

(5) 4 more exact and full Relation of many Remarkable 
Passages whith happened during the whole Siege of Lime. 

‘ As it was sent to a spectall friend by Wilham Jesop 
Esq., Secretary to His Honour. Also the names and 
numbers of the persons as came from Prince Maurice to the 
Earle of Warwicke. Published according to Order. June 
19. Printed for Matthew Walbanke, 1644. This letter is 
dated from aboard His Majesty’s ship the James, June 15, 
1644—the very day of the long-looked for relief. Mr. Jesop 
says : ‘“‘ This day about ten of /uchzguzn’s Regiment came in ; 
one Irish woman left behinde was slaine and pulled almost to 
pieces this day by the women of Lyme. Four other women 
were taken, being beggars, left behind by their companions, 
and set to work to pull downe the enemies’ Fortifications, to 
perfect which the country will also be summoned, their Lands 
contributing to raize them”. There is a postscript to Mr. 
Jesop’s communication which is described as Ax other Letter 
From a Gent of Worth, out of His Majesties Ship the James, 
to his Friend in London to the same effect. \t ends thus :— 
‘The Towne is wholly employed this day about slighting the 
enemies works, the cause of Prince Maurice's so suddaine 
haste away from the Siege, is (as we have it from some of 
their owne men this day taken) some sadding news they 
Robert, Earlof Warwick, = = ss—<CS~sti‘sS 
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received yesterday by three severall posts of Sir Ralph 
Hopton’s weaknesse, and their missfortunes in all parts”. 

It may be said without much exaggeration that in June, 
1644, the heroes of Lyme excited almost as much public 
attention as the victors of Waterloo did in June, 1815. 
There is yet another Lyme tract in my collection, but it is 
dated Dec. 6, 1644, and deals only with a fight which took 
place at Axminster on “the fifteenth of this present 
November”, in which the men of Lyme once more greatly 
distinguished themselves, thus giving further evidence of the 
practical results of the lessons they had learned from Blake 
during the memorable siege. This letter, dated Lyme Regis, 
Nov. 21, 1644, is signed “your dutifull sonne PC”. It 
seems that on the same day Axminster was taken a French 
prize fell into the hands of the Lyme sailors. 

Eight eventful years separate the gallant deeds of Blake 
on land in 1644 from his exploits as a General-at-Sea in 
1652-3. Professor Sir John Laughton thinks that “it is very 
probable that some familiarity with ships and maritime affairs, 
gained as a merchant of Bridgewater, may have suggested 
his appointment as one of the admirals and generals at sea to 
command the fleet during the summer of 1649”. I must 
resist, at all costs, the temptation to enter, however briefly, on 
the story of the first Dutch War, for my present concern is 
solely with Blake and the great fight off the Dorset coast on 
February 18-19-20, 1652-3, which has not received at the 
hand of the historian all the attention it deserves. 

I cannot do better than first give you the brief account of 
the engagement as set forth by Mr. Parker and reproduced 
by me with notes and additions in the June 1912 issue of 
Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries. Mr. Parker 
writes :-— 

“An English fleet of about seventy ships was in the month 
of February, 1653, cruising in the Channel with nine flags 
flying as follows :— 

Triumph (62) Admirals Blake and Deane. 
Rep Fairfax (64) Vice-Admiral John Lawson. 
Laure? (38) Rear-Admiral Samuel Howett. 
Vanguard (56) Admiral George Monck 
(afterwards Duke of Albemarle). 
Rainbow (58) Vice-Admiral James Peacock. - 
Diamond (40) Rear-Admiral Roger Martin. 


Speaker (64) Admiral William Penn. 
BLUE 


WHITE 


Victory (60) Vice-Adiniral Lionel Lane. 
Asststance (40) Rear-Admiral John Bourne. 
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“Off Portland on the 18th they fell in with a Dutch 
Squadron, under Admirals Tromp, de Ruyter and Evertzen, 
consisting of 70 ships of war, convoying 300 merchantmen on 
their return from the Isle of Rhé. About 20 English ships 
were first to engage the enemy, and were nearly annihilated 
by the overwhelming number of the Dutch, but as soon as 
the remainder of the fleet arrived the Dutch endeavoured to 
make their escape, and on the roth arrived off the Isle of 
Wight. Blake then re-engaged with great determination, 
and after a most valiant fight drove the enemy before him 
and captured or destroyed 11 ships of war and 60 
merchantmen. 1500 men were killed and 700 taken prisoners.” 

The Navy Records are rich in matters relating to the 
Battle of Portland, which Andrew Marvel evidently had in 
view when he wrote the satirical verses entitled Zhe Character 
of Holland, in which he makes special mention of the valorous 
deeds of Blake, Monck, and Deane. The Navy Record 
Society has reprinted the reminiscences of Richard Gibson, a 
purser or steward on board the “Assurance” during the fight of 
February, 1653. More information is available in the 
Domestic State Papers, which contain accounts of the pressing 
of sailors and the raising of their wages. 

This is the story which Gibson tells us about the Battle of 
Portland in Vol. I. of the Letters and Papers relating to the 
First Dutch War. 

‘In the beginning of February, 1653, off Dover, under sail, 
standing westward with an easterly wind, General Blake and 
Deane, in the ‘Triumph’, Sirt John Lawson (Vice-Admiral 
of the Red) in the ‘Fairfax’, Captain Houlding (Rear- 
Admiral of the Red) in the ‘ Ruby’, General Monck (Admiral 
of the White) in the ‘ Vanguard’, Sir William Penn (Admiral 
of the Blue) in the ‘Speaker’ (now named the ‘ Mary’), 
etc., the whole fleet, about 52 sail, spread their colours of red, 
white, and blue, and their flags, ensigns, and pendants (as 
now) according to their division of squadrons, and sailed to 
meet the Dutch fleet of 84 ships of war, expected from St. 
Martin’s Island, with a fleet of merchant ships to bring salt, 
wines, and brandy thence, under their convoy ; and about the 
middle of that month, early in the morning could see Portland 
upon deck, and the Dutch fleet half-way between that island 
and General Blake and Deane; the wind at N.W. fair 
weather. Upon our first sight of the Dutch all the 
English had their starboard tacks aboard ; General Blake 
espying the Dutch fleet to bear down before the wind 


upon him got his ship ready, hauled his mainsail 


(1) The *‘ Sir” is given by anticipation to Lawson and also to Penn. 
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up the brails, and braced his foretopsail to the mast ; 
Sir William Penn and his division being a little way 
ahead of the two Generals (in whose division was the 
‘ Assurance’). Sir John Lawson with his division was about 
a mile in the Generals’ starboard quarter, and General Monck 
and many leewardly ships of other divisions a league or more 
on the larboard quarter, right to leeward of the Generals, when 
the fight began. 

“The Dutch fleet in a body bore down upon the 
Generals, and pressed upon the ‘Triumph’ (on board which 
were Blake and Deane), with as many ships as could well 
lie about her, upon which Sir William Penn tacked, and his 
division, with their larboard tacks (as soon as they could), 
stood through the Dutch fleet one way, as Sir John Lawson 
with his division did the other. 

“The Dutch made it their business to board several 
English ships as Captain Day of the ‘Advice’, who freed 
herself, although the captain was slain. And Rear-Admiral 
John Bourne of the Blue, in the ‘Assistance’, was boarded 
by the Dutch, and had like to have been taken, &c. 

“After the Dutch fleet were to leeward the English 
pursued them, and the Dutch stood away; upon which such 
of the English frigates as sailed well steered out of gunshot 
of the Dutch fleet to the windward on the larboard side, 
until they had got ahead of several Dutch ships of war ; then 
set their starboard tacks and stand right with them, and 
boarded the first Dutch ship they could, none of their 
consorts daring to assist him, all the English fleet being in 
sight standing after. This way, and in the fight, the Dutch 
lost a third part of their fleet before they got home; and the 
English lost not one ship in this fight but what was retaken 
before night. 

“Captain John Edwin of the ‘Oak’, of 28 guns, a 
Dutch prize, clapt the ‘Ostrich’ (MS. ‘Estrich’), a Dutch 
ship of war of 56 guns, thwart the hawses in fight, and 
took her. 

‘Before this fight (when the red, white, and blue colours 
were displayed off Dover), the navy boatswains had the 
vanity to put up Dutch vanes, which in time of fight proved 
mischievous, several English ships of war firing at one 
another (when they could only see the vanes for smoke), 
taking them to be Dutch. 

“The ‘Assurance’ had 17 men killed (whereof the 
master and boatswain were two), and 72 wounded in the 
fight. Following Sir William Penn, with the larboard tack, 
through the Dutch fleet, received (amongst many) a shot 
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that cut away the tack-sheet and clewgarnet; the master 
himself went upon the bow-sprit, unrigged the starboard 
fore-bowline, and brought it aft for a sheet, and by so 
doing kept her under command of the helm; otherwise the 
‘Assurance’ had been run down by several Dutch ships 
of near to windward coming down upon her. 

‘‘] was aboard the ‘Assurance’ in this fight as purser 
of her (by the title of steward) by warrant from the Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty dated Jan: 6, then past, as the 
Admiralty books in the Navy Office prove”. 

In the State Papers, Domestic Series, 1652-53, we find :* 

“ March 14, 1653. 

‘‘(Robert Blackborne} to Charles Longland.* 

‘‘] was prevented from giving you an account of the late 
engagement between the Dutch and us, having to attend the 
Admiralty Commissioners to Portsmouth, upon the fleet 
coming in there. On Friday, 18th February, a dispute began 
between Portland and the Isle of Wight, their number being 
80, and ours between 60 and 70 sail, which continued very 
sharp all that day, and until evening, the enemy having the 
weather gauge all day. The next morning we fell upon them 
again, and having the wind, gave them chase to the eastward, 
and took, sunk, and burnt many of their men-of-war. On the 
Lord’s day, being the 2oth, our ships began a fresh engage- 
ment, and pursued them as far as Blackness, where they made 
such haste to get away, not being able to hold out any longer, 
that they left their 200 merchantmen behind, to make the best 
escape they could; and our ships bearing hard upon Tromp, 
he bore in with his fleet so near the shore that we considered 
it very hazardous to do the same, it being dark and the wind 
high, and thereupon anchored two leagues off, he being about 
one from the shore. 

‘‘We suspected he could not have weathered Blackness, 
but contrary thereto, he stole away in the night, by putting 
out his lights, so that in the morning our fleet could not tell 
where to find any of them, and thereupon the Generals sailed 
to Portsmouth. 

‘You will easily imagine that such a continued action was 
not carried on without great loss on either side, but we did 
not lose a ship save the Sampson, a small vessel, which 
being taken by the Dutch, was suddenly rescued, and after- 
wards sunk by ourselves. The Generals assure us that had 
they had but two more hours’ daylight, they had taken and 


1B. M. Add: MSS., 11684, fol. : 2. 

2Vol. XXXIV., No. 29, p. 212-13. 

3 Secretary to the Navy and Admiralty Committee. 
‘ Agent at Leghorn. 
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destroyed the greater part of the Dutch fleet. We have not 
a particular account of each day’s success, yet I can assert 
there were 17 men-of-war taken, sunk, and fired, and 5 of these 
are now in our custody, one being 1,300 tons and the rest from 
500 or 600 tons, and we conceive they lost many more, as 
Tromp had not above 34 sail with him in the evening of the 
Lord's day, and those were much shattered and torn, and their 
men wounded. We have also taken 50 of their merchant 
ships laden with wine, salt, etc., and 1,500 prisoners, who are 
at Southampton and other places. 

‘In this engagement General Blake received some hurt on 
his thigh, which was not dangerous, but since the fight, he took 
cold on shore, which put him to some distress ; he is now upon 
recovery. .. . .. There were 7 of our best ships absent 
from the fight, so that the hand of God was the more seen”. 

‘March 14, 1653. 

‘Robert Blackborne] to Captain Badiley.' 

. there has been a long trial of your patience ; but it 
is now growing to perfection, the Lord having been pleased of 
late to open a door of hope for your relief, in that memorable 
and never to be forgotten appearance of his for us against the 
Dutch, three days together, 18, 19, and 20 February last. As 
I find it is misrepresented by the Dutch in France, I give you 
this version. From morning until evening, the greater part 
of these 3 days, 60 ships, commanded by Generals Blake, 


Deane, and Monk, were deeply engaged with 80 sail of the\ 


enemies’ men-of-war, and 400 merchantmen, between Portland 
and the Isle of Wight, in which we took 50 merchantmen, who 
are brought into Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, Dover, and 
the West, besides 50 of their men-of-war, sunk by their own 
confession. ....” [the rest is practically the same as No. 29]. 

‘General Blake has been very ill of a wound received in 
the fight, but it is in a hopeful way of recovery. We lost 
Capts. Ball, Mildmay, Barker, Chesson, and Tatnell, with 
Mr. Sparrow, the General’s secretary, which has been a great 
saddening of our spirits . 


General-at-Sea Robert Blake, the defender of Lyme for ° 


the Parliament, did not live either to oppose or promote the 
Restoration. He died on August 7, 1657, on board..the 
George near Plymouth Sound, almost within sight of Thorn- 
combe Beacon and Golden Cap, which tower above the 
scenes of his first successes as a soldier.” Mountagu lived 
twelve years longer to become one of the most distinguished 


1 General of the Fleet and Rear-Admiral. zd, Nos. 30-31, p , 
2 Blake and Mountagu were both laid to rest in our national Valhalla, Te to the eternal 
disgrace of the instigators and perpetrators of the deed, the remains of the former were, after 
the Restoration, cast out and buried in a pit to the north of the Abbey. 
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statesmen of his time, but he too perished at sea on May 28, 
1674, not worn out by illness and fatigue like Blake (a full 
quarter of a century his senior), but from a Dutch bullet 
aimed by a cunning marksman at the Vice-Admiral of 
England, pacing the quarter-deck of the Royal James in 
all the glory of his Garter insignia. 

In an age which called a number of many-sided men— 
Mountagu and Monck amongst them—into prominence, none 
was more remarkable than Robert Blake. 


HISTORICAL ATLASES AND WALL MAPS. 
REVIEWED BY W. CAMPBELL BROWN, M.A., F.C.P., F.R.G.S. 


Atlas of Ancient History, W. & A. K. Johnston, 10" x 72”, 
including historical notes pp. 1-10. Index, 5 plans in 
black and white and 28 maps in colours, 8 full-page, 
one double page, boards 2/- net. 

The compiler’s aim, to show the influence of geo- 
graphical factors upon the history of ancient European 
civilization, has been well achieved, on the one hand 
by the introduction of coloured contours in some of the 
maps and on the other hand by the inclusion of a series 
of maps illustrating the climate and vegetation of the 
Mediterranean littoral. We only regret that the map of 
Roman Britain is not contoured. The historical period 
covered is from the Assyrian Empire to the downfall 
of Rome. 

Historical Atlas, W. & A. K. Johnston, 7$" x 54", including 44 
maps and plans, 32 coloured, chronological table, historical 
notes upon selected maps pp. 1-18, and index, cloth 1/6 net. 

The historical period covered in this collection of 
maps is from the fourth century to 1815, and the series 
affords an excellent companion and continuation to the 
Atlas of Ancient History. The alignment of one or two 
maps (3 and 6) is not perfect. Probably this will be 
corrected in a later impression. Unfortunately the red 
and the brown colouring of map 29 are quite indis- 
tinguishable by artificial light. 

History Wall Maps, W. & A. K. Johnston, 30” x 40’, 
mounted on cloth rollers and varnished, 5/- net each. 

This is a series of wall maps, being some of the 
more important maps from the Historical Atlases, 
reproduced and coloured suitably for the purpose. 
Some European maps most useful to teachers of English 
History are included in this series, especially, for 
instance, No. 5 in the first series, shewing France in 
1429 with insets of the same country in 1154 and 1360. 
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IS THERE A PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY ?* 


By Harotp F. B. Wuee cer, F.R.Hist.S. 


ee has lost its simplicity. It has now so many 
contributary sources and impinges on the domains of 

other sciences to such an extent that it is practically 
impossible to determine satisfactorily its exact boundaries. 
Where does it begin? What does it comprise? Doubtless 
its origin was story-telling; certainly the first English 
historians were the bards, who detailed actual occurrences, 
not unmixed with myths and legends, for the edification of 
court and camp. Obviously it will not cease until the sole 
remaining human being on this planet draws his last breath, 
perhaps long after Macaulay’s famous New Zealander has 
sat on a ruined arch of London Bridge. Its tributaries—to 
continue the geographical simile—include such superficially 
differing sciences as biology, psychology, philology and 
meteorology ; its Gulf Stream is the study of human life and 
actions, often deep and sometimes unnavigable. 

Some teachers continue to limit History to such com- 
paratively small matters as dates and reigns. Periods of 
time are merely make-believe divisions for purposes of 
clearness and reference. Of course, one reign may be 
more enlightened than another, one statesman may confer 
more benefits on his country, either individually or by means 
of a political party, than his predecessors, but always since the 
period of our earliest-known ancestor whose skull was found 
recently near La Chapelle-aux-Saints there has been a 
previous foundation on which to build. 

If we pursue this matter further we find that it is well- 
nigh impossible to trace the origin of any given event. 
Logically its germ was in the brain of the person who first 
conceived it and gave it practical form. Nelson’s name is 
inextricably associated with the battle of the Nile, but he did 
not bring it about, although he helped to make it possible, 
aided by a number of causes with which he had nothing 
whatever to do. Had there been no Egyptian expedition 
there could have been no victory in Aboukir Bay; had 
Napoleon never dreamed of Oriental conquest during the 


* The New History. By James Harvey Robinson, Professor of History in Columbia 
University. (London: Macmillan, 6s. 6d. net.); The Science of History and the 
Hope of Mankind. By Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A., Lecturer in Political Science, 
Bengal National College, Calcutta. (London: Longmans, 2s. 6d. net.) 
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Italian Campaign of 1796-7 it is unlikely that he would have 
set out for the land of the Pharaohs. Perhaps the seed- 
thought of a long train of actions came to life long before 
Bonaparte turned soldier of fortune, maybe when he was 
reading Plutarch or scribbling comments on English History 
in a garret. 

This being so, it stands to reason that History can never 
pose as an exact science, using the term as it is commonly 
understood. It is said that “ History repeats itself”. As 
often as not it contradicts the assertion. If I put my finger 
into the ink-pot instead of my pen I know for certain, provided 
the receptacle is filled with writing fluid, that it will come out 
wet and discoloured. Natural laws are at work, and whenever | 
have tried the experiment I have always had the same result. 
But because France and Germany quarrelled and went to 
war thirty odd years ago in no way proves that they will 
resort to the sword because they have a difference of opinion 
in 1912. 

Is there a way out of “the tangled and perplexing jungle 
known as philosophy of history?” asks Dr. Frederick 
Adams Woods. He is endeavouring to answer the question by 
means of Historiometry, which he believes will become a new 
branch of exact science. The necessarily limited scope of this 
article precludes anything beyond a bare mention of what he 
hopes may open a new vista of possibilities. I want to call atten- 
tion, however, to a pregnant remark he makes in one of his 
numerous treatises on the subject : 

‘It must be remembered ”, he writes, ‘‘that exactitude in 
science is a relative term. Abstract mathematics may be 
exact, but no science of physical measurement is really exact. 
Astronomy, which is usually thought of in this way, only 
gives an approach towards an ever-expanding ideal. No two 
observers have ever quite agreed upon the latitude of the 
Greenwich Observatory, and the last transit of Venus was, 
if I remember rightly, in comparison with the computed 
prediction, some eleven seconds off. All we ask is that the 
exactitude shall be sufficient for the practical needs of the 
problem in hand”. 

‘There can be no formule in History,” says the President 
of the Historical Association, ‘‘ because no formulz apply to 
human affairs”. The idea is brought out with even stronger 
emphasis by Dr. James Gairdner, who states that ‘the 


) ** Historiometry as an Exact Science”. See Science, N.S., Vol. XXXIII., No. 850, 
pp. 568-574, April 14, 1911; also Vol. XXX., No. 763, pp. 205-10, October 13, 
1809; Popular Science Monthly, April, 1910, and The American oe 
N.S., Vol. II., No. 3, July-September, 1909. It will be remembered t 
Woods read a paper at the recent Eugenics Congress. 
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domain of History embraces all human knowledge and 
experience, whether the facts can be so classified or not. 
Thus the immense field of science is still inferior to the more 
immense field of history—for every scientific discovery is 
more or less an event in history, but every event in history 
is not a fact in science. Moreover, when we talk of ‘a’ 
science—recognising that there are many sciences—it really 
seems absurd to talk of history as ‘a’ science. One might 
as well talk of the solar system as a planet”. When Mr. 
Roosevelt delivered the Romanes Lecture at Oxford he 
admitted that he was “willing that History shall be treated 
as a branch of science, but only on condition that it also 
remains a branch of literature” 

This brings me to an extremely important point. During 
the last decade there has been an enormous increase in the 
number of pseudo-historical works. Subscribers to lending 
libraries read them with avidity, otherwise they would not 
be published. Many of these costly books deal with the 
infamous, and in writing them the pen of the compiler 
usually does service as a whitewash brush. Perhaps it is 
because we live in a century of humanitarianism, an age 
which prefers the verdict “not proven” to “guilty”. Court 
favourites of every epoch are particularly popular. If these 
personages definitely influenced the period in which they 
lived it is well that we should know of them. If not, as is 
frequently the case, why waste precious time following the 
summing-up of an author who wishes to give them the 
benefit of the doubt, at best a doubtful benefit since their 
dust is now returned to the elements? If we took the 
evidence of inscriptions on tombstones as literally true we 
should be forced to the unqualified conclusion that all the dead 
were saints and that sin entered the world certainly not later 
than about one hundred years ago. 

This question of morals is a most perplexing problem to 
the student of History, and he is very wrong who bases his 
standard on the notions of to-day when studying previous 
periods. The elimination of prejudices and of preconceived 
opinions is absolutely essential. Who of the three great 
modern warrior contemporaries, Napoleon, Nelson and 
Wellington, would pass the rigid tests of moral orthodoxy 
if brought before a tribunal of 1912? Yet I believe 1 am 
correct in assuming that when they lived they were “average 
men”. as regards the conventions of Society as then con- 
stituted. To-day public opinion can stop a boxing match ; 
in the early part of the nineteenth century it applauded a 
cock-fight. 
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The Christian religion as practised by its followers has 
not always been on the side of human advancement. Super- 
stition and bigotry have often ruled the Church instead of the 
Church ruling them. In 1431 Joan of Arc was burned at 
the stake as a witch and a heretic; in 1912 she is invoked as 
a saint by that section of the Faith which condemned her. 
Probably the “still small voice” of rectitude has never ceased 
to whisper, but it would seem as though the din of strife has 
sometimes drowned it as a crash of thunder obliterates the 
sound of the cricket on the hearth. So advanced a thinker 
as Professor James Harvey Robinson admits that “even 
those of us who have little taste for mysticism have to 
recognize a mysterious unconscious impulse which appears 
to be a concomitant of natural order. It would seem as if 
this impulse has always been unsettling the existing conditions 
and pushing forward, groping after something more elaborate 
and intricate than what already existed. This vital impulse, 
élan vital, as Bergson calls it, represents the inherent 
radicalism of nature herself. This power that makes for 
experimental readjustment—for adventure in the broadest 
sense of the term—is no longer a conception confined to 
poets and dreamers, but must be reckoned with by the most 
exacting historian and the hardest-headed man of science. 
We are only just coming to realize that we can co-operate 
with and direct this innate force of change which has so long 
been silently operating, in spite of the respectable lethargy, 
indifference, and even protests of man himself, the most 
educable of all its creatures. At last, perhaps, the long- 
disputed sin against the Holy Ghost has been found ; it may 
be the refusal to co-operate with the vital principle of 
betterment. History would seem, in short, to condemn 
the principle of conservatism as a hopeless and wicked 
anachronism ””. 

Perhaps Carlyle’s definition must necessarily be the court 
of first and last resort in the elementary stages of our study. 
He maintained with passionate fervour that “the History of 
what man has accomplished in this world, is at bottom the 
History of the Great Men who have worked here”. There- 
fore the endeavour to understand the aims of dominating 
personalities cannot be other than extremely useful from a 
moral, political and purely human point of view. They are 
‘profitable company”. Let us remember, however, that 
in modern History the so-called “self-made man” is a: fraud 
and a delusion. The heroes of the text-books achieved 
nothing of themselves. They were supported by other 
human units, by armies, fleets, governments and sometimes 
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nations. Conceited folk would do well to ponder this truth. 
The only person who has a right to feel self-important is the 
pioneer representative of primitive man, and he is dead. 
I am not minimising the human element in History any more 
than did Carlyle and Kingsley. Minus leaders the world 
would make little progress. Even the much vaunted 
Democracy is voiceless without them. 

If it were possible to ascend a high mountain and view 
the panorama of the world, to watch the pageant of royal 
folk, mighty conquerors, princely prelates, skilful statesmen 
and humble peasants pass in their countless myriads across 
the plains of time, to peer into each individual mind, to see 
the working of that mind as the scenes recorded in our text- 
books were enacted over again for our special benefit, we 
should be able to understand something of the Why and the 
Wherefore of the human race. Such a vista of the past is not 
within the ken of mortals. For this reason so-called uni- 
versal History is entirely unsatisfactory, although audacious 
individuals from Orosius onwards have attempted to write 
books about it. Here I entirely agree with Mr. Sarkar, 
who asserts that ‘for a proper understanding of any of the 
conditions of a single people, it is absolutely necessary to 
realise the whole situation of the human world at the time, 
and minutely study the array of world-forces that has been 
the result of mutual intercourse between the several peoples 
in social, economic, intellectual, and political matters”. ‘This 
is our ideal, but we must content ourselves at first by 
analysing the men and methods of one minute period, and 
endeavouring to understand a few. of the lessons there 
revealed for the guidance of posterity. Man has not always 
been what he has now become; his brain has developed with 
the passing of the ages; he has learned from the experience 
of yesterday, as to-morrow he will profit by that of to-day. 
It is always progress, I think, sometimes by devious routes 
which seem to take us a long way from the desired haven, 
but ever a little nearer to the great consummation. 

Probably many of my readers will not entirely agree with 
me in this, and I am aware that I expose myself to a score of 
barbed arrows tipped with the poison of contradiction. 

At the moment of writing the London newspapers give a few 
scanty particulars of the Italo-Turkish War, and by the irony 
of fate I have been glancing at some of Mr. George Macaulay 
Trevelyan’s incisive passages in his recently published 
Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. \n one of them he says: 

“The power of this great national movement has fortun- 
ately been directed only to the security of Italian liberty and 
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not to the oppression of others. ... . There is no one for the 
Italians to oppress. But the result has been the unstained 
purity and idealism of patriotic emotion there, from the time 
of Mazzini’s young Italy to our own”. 

Apart from the doubtless unintentional irony which lurks 
in the sentence, “There is no one for the Italians to oppress”, 
please note that I qualified my remarks anent progress. ‘ By 
devious routes!” In other words, by counter marches, by 
journeys along lanes which have neither turning nor exit, 
which are blind alleys however alluring the prospect. The 
travail of the French Revolution gave us a rejuvenated 
Europe, Clive’s contests with Dupleix added India to our 
Empire, the South African War consolidated, so we believe, 
our interests in what was called until quite recently ‘the 
Dark Continent”. The European Press has unhesitatingly 
condemned the action of Italy, but are the journalists in 
possession of the facts? For the true historian the case will 
be sub judice until the archives of the two Powers most con- 
cerned are at his disposal. This will not be for many years. 
Every man has his Gethsemane, and the same doctrine 
applies to nations. We may agree with Mr. Norman Angell 
that war is not a profitable commercial speculation, but 
History proves, if it proves anything, that the State which 
fails to fight when it considers its cause is just is speedily 
eliminated from the roll call of nations. 

I hold no brief for war, but it has been an essential factor 
in the welding of the species into corporate. societies. It 
begins in Genesis and ends in Revelation. The cave man, 
our grandfather many times removed, was doubtless a 
particularly pugnacious specimen of the race. Kings were 
chosen as a reward for prowess in the field. Might is not 
always right. On the other hand, the voice of the people is 
not necessarily the voice of God. 

Professor Robinson, whose latest volume no progressive 
student can afford to overlook, sees almost unlimited 
possibilities in the future of History. He is convinced that 
the industrial workers who perform ‘‘a monotonous repetition 
of a series of motions continued hour after hour and day after 
day and year after year in dingy and noisy surroundings” 
will ‘‘be forced to summon history to their aid—not the 
history now to be found in our text-books, but those phases of 
past human experience and achievement which serve to explain 
our industrial life and make its import clear. . . . . The 
operative will learn from history how the present division of 
labour, of which he seems to be the helpless victim, has come 
about, he will perceive its vast social significance, and will 
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comprehend the rather hard terms on which things get made 
rapidly, cheaply, and in great quantities. An understanding 
of this may suggest ways in which, as he grows older, he can 
become influential in bettering the lot of himself and his 
fellows without seriously diminishing the output, and conciliate 
economic efficiency with the welfare of the workmen—which 
is, after all, as important a problem as exists in industrial life ”. 
In addition, history will furnish the artisan with ‘a background 
of incidental information which he can utilize in his daily 
surroundings, and which will arouse and foster his imagination 
by carrying him, in thought, far beyond the narrow confines 
of his factory ”. 

I hope I may be forgiven if I have mentioned more 
stumbling blocks than stepping stones. I have no choice in 
the matter. Until there is only one side to every question 
and the doctrine of free will is either accepted or rejected, 
the search for laws in History will elude our vigilance. 
Huxley declares that ‘‘the one certainty of science is the 
existence of a mental world.” 1 humbly venture the opinion 
that the one certainty of the mental world is the non-existence 
of two persons whose thoughts are precisely similar. 


Medieval Commerce. 
By Harry W. Grppen, M.A. 
Continued from page 172 of our last issue. 


7 only part of this curious statute of Edward III 
which would commend itself to modern ideas as likely 
to do much for the encouragement of trade is the 
last clause, which provides that the tuns and pipes should be 
authoritatively gauged so that the purchaser might make sure 
of obtaining the full quantity for which he paid. Ten years 
later it was found necessary to have the wine gauged at 
Bordeaux as well as in England. 

When Richard II came to the throne the men of London 
brought their grievances before the King, with the result that 
aliens were forbidden to sell wine by retail in London or other 
towns, though it gave them considerable freedom at fairs for 
selling by retail or to one another. 

There was an attempt made by Philip of Spain and Mary 
to revive Southampton by giving it the sole right of exporting 
wool and importing wine from the Mediterranean. These 
wines were brought chiefly from Crete, the original 
home of the famous Malmsey (or Malvoisie, as Simon the 
Cellarer calls it). The present Madeira wines are descend- 
ants of this Cretan product. Although it was not well-known 
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in England until the Tudor Period, the old tale that Richard 
of Gloucester caused his brother to be drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey wine proves that it was known in the previous 
century. 

There are still existing many of the vaults and cellars in 
the older part of Southampton. For example, there is an 
ancient groined apartment, now used as a bonded cellar, on 
the north side of Simuel Street. This is, or rather was, the 
most ancient quarter of the town, and during the recent 
improvements many ancient remains have come to light. 

The following Act of Parliament of Richard I] is given 
in full in Dr. Speeds Hzstory of Southampton, although | can 
find no record of it at the Muniment Room at the Audit 
House : ‘Also it is ordained and agreed that all merchants 
of Genoa, Venice, Catalonia, Aragon, and of other kingdoms, 
lands and countries lying westward, being at peace with our 
Lord the King, who will bring to Hampton (z.e., South- 
ampton) carricks, ships, gallies, laden or unladen, may freely 
sell their merchandise there to whom they please, in the 
manner before-mentioned, and may there reload their said 
vessels with wool, hides, woolfells, lead, tin, and other Staple 
commodities, and may freely carry them to their own coun- 
tries westward, paying at the port all manner of customs, 
subsidies and other duties of Calais [which it may be remem- 
bered was one of the great Staple towns] in the same manner 
as they would pay if they carried the same goods to the Staple 
at Calais, provided they give sufficient security that they will 
carry them from thence westward, and not to any other place 
eastward than to the Staple at Calais, if haply they have a 
mind to go thither, on pain of forfeiture”. 

At that time the Genoese and Venetians carried on all the 
Levant trade, and when they were excused from going up the 
Channel to Calais, which shortened their voyage, they all 
came to Southampton, thereby making the town the centre of 
all the Levant trade in the kingdom. It continued to be so 
until the exportation of wool was prohibited by Henry VIII, 
which put a stop to the Levanters, as wool was the commodity 
they chiefly wanted. The following is sufficient proof of the 
importance of Southampton in medieval times: Edward III 
ordered a return to be made of all the ships which served him 
in the French War. The total number of the fleet was 493 
ships and 9030 men: of these London sent 25 ships with 
662 men, and Southampton 21 ships with 576 men. 

In 1379 a rich Genoa merchant had sought permission of 
the King to occupy the castle lately built, or rather rebuilt, at 
Southampton for the better security of his merchandise, 
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holding out a promise of bringing untold wealth to the King 
and kingdom, while he undertook to make Southampton 
superior to all the ports of Western Europe. These great 
designs so inflamed the merchants of London that they 
procured his assassination one evening near his house. 

During the reign of Henry VI, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, Southampton was a great centre for tin, and 
we read from the Orders of the Privy Council that the King 
commanded all the tin to be seized for the public service. 
The mayor, Andrew James, and others, were bidden to weigh 
and sell all this tin, and send as speedily as possible the 
money thus obtained to the Treasury towards the cost of the 
army which was being sent to France under the veteran 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. 

I nave mentioned how Philip and Mary gave a monopoly 
of the wine trade to Southampton. It is interesting to quote 
Dr. Speed here: ‘Queen Mary, being pleased with her 
reception when she met Philip of Spain, who landed here, 
gave the Corporation a grant that all Malmseys and sweet 
wines growing in the islands of Candy (Crete) and Retimo 
(just off Crete) or within any part of the Levant imported 
into England either by denizens or strangers, should be 
landed only at the port of Southampton, on pain of forfeiting 
20/- for every butt, one moiety to her Majesty, the other to 
the town”. The privilege was worth some 200 marks a year. 
The grant was still in force when Speed wrote his history in 
1770, but the town was deprived of its benefit by the 
establishment of the Turkey Company, which had the 
monopoly of the Levant trade. The Company was ordered 
to recompense the town, but never did. 

In the year of the Armada the mayor, writing to the 
Council, says ‘the town is unable to furnish the two ships 
and pinnace required on account of the decay of trade; 
moreover 110 mariners have been pressed in the town for her 
Majesty’s ships, so that there would not be enough found to 
man the vessels”. Portsmouth and Bristol were in as parlous 
a condition. 

All the Cornish tin was once brought to Southampton, 
and the warehouse where it was kept is still called the 
Tin-house (says Speed). There was besides an office for the 
receipt of the duties upon tin, which is the great house next to 
Holy Rood Church. When this method of bringing tin 
hither began, or how long it lasted, I do not find; but the 
Tin-house is mentioned in some of the ancient laws of the 
town, and during Henry VIII’s reign the Journal says a 
burgess was appointed with a view to bringing the tin trade 
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to the town. But they must have had it long before, because 
Henry VI seized all the tin in Southampton and sold it for 
his immediate use. 

All efforts to revive the town proved unavailing. The 
Corporation made great efforts to entice merchants there after 
the great fire of London, offering them the same privileges as 
its burgesses, apparently without result, as Bishop Gibson 
describes the greater part of the trade as lost, and the great 
houses of the merchants as dropping to the ground. Dr. 
Speed writes a poetical appendix to Batt-upon-Bait, in which 
he makes lament : 

Hampton, in the days of yore 
The lawful pride of all the southern shore 
With all advantages of Nature graced, 
Betwixt the arms of fair Antona placed ; 
Guarded by forests both on land and sea 
From storms, and man, the ruder enemy. 

Yet all is now changed 
For age, who like a bloodhound glory traces, 
And destroys towns as well as handsome faces 
Hath made thee poor and dull like other places. 
Whither are all thy winged lovers flown, 
The mighty carracks and great galleon, 
With all that numerous train which did resort 
In marine coaches to thy crowded port? 
They cease their courtship now, and only own 
Thou hast been once a rich and handsome town, 

I shall conclude by quoting a few trade regulations, 
chiefly from the Court Leet Records. First the bakers: 
Like most of the trades, they were gathered into a corporation 
with a common hall. In 1519, when the bakers complained 
that the profits of baking biscuit for ships were engrossed by 
certain of their craft by subtle means to the prejudice of the 
rest, it was agreed before the Mayor that ‘“‘ Every baker shall 
bring his portion of biscuit into the hall over the market- 
place and there to be sold by the masters of the craft 
indifferently, so that every man shall have his portion, and 
that no man take uppon hym to do contrary to this agreement 
upon pain to lose for every time 1os.; thereof 6s. 8d. to the 
town’s use and 3s. 4d. to the light of St. Clement, And for the 
second default to lose the liberty of their corporation for ever”. 

In 1596, in view of the scarcity of corn, it was thought 
convenient “that only one kind of bread be made, which 
should be made of the wheat or other corn, wholely as it 
comes from the mill without sifting or otherwise handling the 
same, either by taking the flour, or the bran from the sare, 
and in no case to make white or wheaten bread, but only one 
sort of waye bread or household leavened bread, the same to 
be good and wholesome for man’s body, and not corrupted”. 
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In 1644 the assize of bread fixed the price of bread at 4s. the 
bushel. In 1663 a mutiny occurred among the poor in 
consequence of the scarcity of bread, upon which Mr. Mayor 
summoned all the bakers and millers of the town to the 
Council-house, and in presence of the justices and assistants 
offered them good hase till harvest next at 4s. 6d. the 
bushel, provided they would receive it in eight or ten days. 
That they might not pretend want of money, he offered to 
give them time for the payment, and to lend a storehouse 
gratis to hold forty or fifty quarters. On this the bakers and 
millers engaged not to sell wheat or meal above 4s. 6d. the 
bushel, and bread Avo rata. 

The barber-craft, which embraced surgery, had also a 
corporation. In 1512 Joanna, late wife of a barber, wished to 
set up on her own account, and offered the 26s. 8d. to the 
Mayor : 13s. 4d. of which went to the town, the other half to 
the trade. The barbers would not agree to the lady setting 
up in business, so they were given the choice whether they 
would pay the said 13s. 4d. to the town and she not to 
occupy the craft, or else she to pay it and occupy the craft. 
The town at any rate was not to lose 13s. 4d. 

‘1577. Paid Richard Davis, the barbour, the 17th of 
August, in part payment for healing Mother Chriscians legge 
of the almeshouse, 10/-”. 

The Bishop of Winchester could licence a barber-surgeon. 
One, Martin Peale, having been mulcted by a leet jury, not 
only refused to pay but ‘‘demeaned himself in a most insolent 
and contemptuous manner to the House, slighting and 
vilifying the magistrates and their favour in granting him a 
freedom to use his trade here, saying that he was not 
admitted a freeman by the town, but by the Bishop, and that 
he was told another tale when he was with the Bishop. And 
being reproved by the House for his unmannerly language, 
said that he had no respect for this House and never got 6d. 
by the House ; which proud and peremptory language of so 
mean a fellow in this place is not to be endured. It is there- 
fore this day ordered that he find sureties for his appearance 
at the next sessions of the peace there to answer ”, etc. 

Butchers had to sell meat at Friar’s Gate (site now lost, 
but near God’s House) at 14d. a pound for beef and veal, and 
2d. a pound for mutton. Bull baiting was practised, not only 
for amusement, but with the notion that it made the meat 
more wholesome. In February 1446, John Johnson was 
fined two loads of faggots, to be laid at the butts behind the 
west quay, for killing a bull not baited. The bull ring was in 
the upper part of the High Street. 
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In 1507 there were two chandlers who bound themselves 
to serve the town with candles for one farthing the pound. 
In a few years the price rose to 1d. per pound for six summer 
months, and 4d. a pound during the six winter months. One 
chandler was to serve Holy Rood, St. Michael, and St. John 
parishes, the other All Saints’, St. Mary’s, Bag Row, and 
East Street.’ 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the most distressed period of 
Southampton, one chandler was sufficient, and he complained 
of his inability to serve the town as he ought, z.e., at the price 
fixed. In 1609 candles were still 4d. a pound. In 1644 
William Phillips, a surgeon, was allowed to come with his 
family into the town and practice physic, but to go at a 
month’s notice if desired. 

Tippler was the name given to tavern-keepers. They 
were not noted for their cleanliness. In 1569 a Guernsey 
man was nearly poisoned owing to the dirty habit of tipplers 
not washing their pots. A petition was presented to James I. 
against the great increase of tipplers. He sent the following 
Order of his Privy Council to Southampton :— 

‘Finding that by the law and statutes of ths our realm 
the keeping of ale-houses is none of those trades which it is 
lawful and free for any subject to set up and exercise, but 
inhibited to all save such as are licenced, which ought to be 
no more than a number competent for the receipt of travellers, 
and for supply of wants to poor people not able to provide for 
any quantity of victuals for themselves (which are the true, 
ancient, and natural use of these houses) and with this also 
that they be not made the receptacle of drunkards, felons, and 
loose and idle persons; we do hereby command you the 
mayor and justices strictly to observe the directions hereunto 
annexed”. Here followed five ordinances regulating the 
number of such houses, the licensing, the inhibition of lawful 
gaming, etc. 

' Perhaps some reader can inform me where Bag Row was. It must have been the most 


important thoroughfare in St. Mary’s parish, because out of the fifty-seven rateable 
houses in this parish twenty-three were in Bag Row. 


The history lesson fails utterly if it has not pleased, if it has not stirred the 
imagination, fired the enthusiasm ; and so far as it becomes mechanical and a mere 
| matter of memory, it is of no use whatever. The first thing in the writing and 
teaching of history is to inculcate a sense of the variety of life over the whole world, 
and that should be given on the largest possible lines. Take history out of the 
voutine work of the day and give it freshness and vigour. 


Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 
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HISTORY AND THE GENERAL 
PV 


An INTERVIEW WITH Pror. A. F. Potitarp, M.A., Litt.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION. 


inn type of professor who boils his watch for three 
minutes while he gazes at an egg he is supposed to 
be cooking is seldom met with to-day. Those who 
hold chairs at college and university no longer cultivate 
absent-mindedness. The eccentricities of one age are 
regarded as the weaknesses of the next, and although some 
learned men may indulge in the far-away look and a total 
disregard for time and circumstances they are not to be found 
in the younger seats of learning. 

The professor of a generation ago was popularly supposed 
to be a specialist who not only studied the Middle Ages, let 
us say, but actually lived and moved and had his being in 
them to the exclusion of all else. The supposition is not 
unsupported by actual fact. His successor is content to 
concentrate on particular periods when necessity or inclination 
demands, and in the interval to behave as a reasonable being! 

Professor A. F. Pollard, M.A., Litt.D., who occupies the 
chair of English History in the University of London, and is 
President of the. Historical Association, is a typical repre- 
sentative of the new school. He specialises in the sixteenth 
century, but never forgets that he lives in the twentieth ; he 
can and does walk with the leaders of the Reformed party at 
the Court of Henry VIII, but is quite well aware of the 
political happenings of the Asquith Parliament. Zhe Angdo- 
Saxon Chronicle and the current issue of Zhe Zzmes are both 
serviceable text-books, perhaps weapons. 

During the course of a recent chat I had occasion to ask 
Professor Pollard if he thought that the general public was 
taking a deeper interest in the study of History than was 
formerly the case. His reply, stated without hesitation or 
reservation, will give satisfaction to teachers who are content 
to sow that others may reap. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered, “ par- 
ticularly in Economic History. It is perfectly natural that 
the generality of workers should appreciate this branch, for 
it directly touches their life-interest. No doubt some people 
will say: ‘ Yes, this is all very well, but it is not the highest 
form of History,’ apparently forgetting that you have to live 
before you can get interested in anything, and that the 
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question of wages is of paramount importance to the majority. 
The step to political ideas, more especially those of liberty, 
is a natural process. We are beginning to appreciate the 
fact that education lasts, or should last, so long as life, and 
is not merely an episode. 

‘The new interests of the new classes,” Professor Pollard 
continued, “will be of value to the study of History. I have 
heard those who attend the lectures of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association grow very impatient of Greek and Roman 
civilization, particularly of their form of culture. They will 
tell you that the liberal arts of the Greeks were based on 
slave labour, and that although Rome was a magnificent 
Empire it never occurred to the citizens to promote a system 
of primary education. They say, in effect, that hitherto 
Greek History has been written by or for the leisured upper 
classes, who appreciated the perfection of art and overlooked 
the existence of slavery and the absolute lack of democracy 
as we understand it. In other words, the upper classes dealt 
with the things that interested them and the masses will 
follow a similar course. Such questions and criticisms are, 
of course, of great value to the historian. 

‘In the metropolis there is an enormous growth of interest 
in History. When I was first connected with London 
University, about one student every other year sat for honours ; 
in 1911 there were fifty-five internal and external candidates. 
At the present moment there are between twenty and thirty 
post-graduates working in various fields of research. The free 
lectures which are given every term at University College, al- 
though primarily intended for teachers, are well attended by the 
general public, and the audience has sometimes numbered 500. 
With regard to the Evening School of History, which is a four 
years’ course, the first three years are taken up by Ancient, 
Medizval and Modern History, following by a Seminar course, 
and sessional examinations are held in addition to a general 
examination at the conclusion, which carries a Diploma in 
History to successful candidates. This diploma is worth more 
than a pass degree in History, and is considered sufficient 
qualification for post-graduate work”. 

Professor Pollard holds two Seminars a week, at which 
some important point of British History is dealt with. For 
instance, the coming session will have Parliament down to the 
Sixteenth Century as its central theme. As he is particularly 
insistent on original sources, and rightly so, the meetings are 
held in the History Library, which affords special facilities for 
the purpose. At each meeting a student reads a paper 
which is afterwards discussed and criticised by his colleagues, 
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thus engendering a spirit of co-operation which has proved 
very useful. Those who are most proficient attend the 
Record Office and the British Museum and report progress. 

‘Tl am of opinion,” Professor Pollard observed, ‘that the 
national interest in History is only beginning and has vast 
possibilities. Toa certain degree it is latent, but as by pro- 
viding a supply you create a demand, so I hope that in time 
the various efforts now being made will be brought to the 
notice of the general public to the benefit of all concerned ”. 

Professor Pollard’s active interest in the Historical 
Association is obviously not so evident to its members as to 
those who labour with him on the council and the various 
committees. He is a tireless worker, a man of forceful 
personality and swift decision, an enthusiast in a day which is 
apt to despise anything approaching zeal. 

‘The essential thing in the study of History in schools is 
the teacher and not the text-book.” he concluded, ‘‘and the 
former must be the master of the latter and not the slave. 
Remember that no historical generalisations can be absolutely 
true, which means that text-books are only approximately so. 
No mere knowledge of facts by itself will ever make a man or 
woman an historian. Imagination—the capacity of realising 
the unseen, of projecting the mind from actual surroundings 
to past ages and appreciating their moral and social aspects— 
is the greatest mental ally of the student of History ”. 


William the Silent, 


Miss Rutu Putnam’s New Book REVIEWED BY PROFESSOR 
F. J. C. Hearnsnaw, M.A., LL.D. 


[" is over twenty years since this book was first announced 
as one of the forthcoming volumes of the ‘“ Heroes of 

the Nations” Series. The cause of the long delay in 
publication has apparently not been that Miss Putnam’s 
studies have been diverted into other channels, but rather 
that she has accumulated so much information concerning her 
“Hero” and his times that it has been a matter of extreme 
difficulty to compress it within the limits of a single octavo 
volume. In 1895 she issued a two volumed Life of William 
the Silent as an independent work, and five years later she 
translated from the Dutch the volume of Professor Blok’s 


William the Silent, Prince of Orange, and the Revolt of the Netherlands. By Ruth 
Putnam (New York and London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. xxiv. + 518). 
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monumental Geschntedenzs van het Nederlandsche Volk, which 
deals with the period of the great struggle for independence 
Meantime other scholars have busied themselves with the 
same heroic theme. Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Wiliam the 
Szdent appeared in the ‘‘ Foreign Statesmen” Series in 1897. 
It is a vivid and powerful sketch written with sympathetic 
insight, though making no pretence to special research. 
More recently Felix Rachfahl has commenced the publication 
of a many volumed monograph on Wdhelm von Oranien und 
der Niederlindische Aufstand. At present, with the second 
volume, the record of events has been brought down only to 
the year 1567. The researches of the late Major Martin 
Hume have thrown a good deal of new light upon the life and 
policy of Philip II, while the publication of Spanish, Dutch, 
and Belgian archives has enabled students to unravel some of 
the diplomatic tangles of the epoch of the revolt. It is, 
therefore, a matter for congratulation that Miss Putnam has 
returned to her project of twenty years ago, and has written 
in the light of the newest knowledge this life of William 
the Silent. 

In spite of Miss Putnam’s strenuous efforts after con- 
densation, and in spite of her omission of much detail, 
this volume considerably exceeds in length the average 
of the series. This is due to the fact that together with the 
life of the Prince of Orange is given a very full account of 
the events which made the Prince so conspicuous a figure in 
European history. On the whole this adds to the value of 
the book, though it tends at times to obscure the central 
figure. It was inevitable that many threads of narrative 
should be woven together in order to produce the complete 
story. First we have an interesting account of the Nassau 
family in which the relation of the family to the Netherlands 
is made-clear. Secondly, the early career of William is 
traced, emphasis being laid upon the peculiar favour with 
which he was regarded by the Emperor Charles V. Finally, 
the story of the Netherlands is told, and into it is gathered 
up the record of the adult years of the leader of the great 
revolt. Miss Putnam’s estimate of William the Silent is 
judicial and commendably free from exaggeration. She 
admits that he was a hero not without faults. In her closing 
paragraphs she compares him, in a manner which will be 
particularly edifying to Americans, with Abraham Lincoln 
and George Washington. 

The book is one which will enhance the already high 
reputations both of Miss Putnam and of the “ Heroes of 
the Nations” Series. 1 
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